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PARKER & LESTER. |GASAnND water PIPES 


14 to 12 in. BORE, 





—— ESTABLISHED 1830 —— 


aveNconTRACTons, ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 





THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER’S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH: 


OXIDE PAINTS, Cue, AnD semana sae STORES, FoR GAS AND aes WORKS, 


GAS- LEAK <ehen THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 


esl 


Bonlea Foundry, 


THORNABY-on-TEES. 
Formerly Springbank Iron-Works, Glasgow. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 








SAFETY GAS-MAIN 
STOPPER, 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTE- 
RATIONS AND REPAIRS. 










Also Manufacturers of 
SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 











PRICES AND iene 
ON APPLICATION, Telegrams: ‘“‘ BonLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES,” 


CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 


at Pharos wrens Hackney wri ok. 


NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific gravity :680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas; : 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 
Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of Pentane, 
Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthaline, &c. 


Samples amd Prices may be had om application. 


THE Sacatenisninicin BREEZE FURNACE. 























WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE AND 
TESTIMONIALS. 





WORKING. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL KINDS OF BOILERS, AND ALL KINDS OF FUEL. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ETC., APPLY TO 


MELDRUM BROS,, LTD., ‘vorxs, MANCHESTER; & 66, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W, 
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DANIEL HOWARD, 


(Successor to the late BENJ. WHITEHOUSE) 


GASHOLDER & BOILER WORKS, 


WEST BROMWICH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


MSTA BLISH ED 1'765). 


JIANUFACTURER OF TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE © GASHOLDERS 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, HYDRAULIC MAINS, and all kinds of GAS APPARATUS, 
Wrrought-Iron Roofs, Bridges, Girders, &c., 


Steam, Hot Water, and Range Boilers, Tanks, Cisterns, Boats, and all kinds of Wrought-Iron Work. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 














EDWARD COCGKEY & SONS, LTD. 


Washer-Scrubber 




















Has no moving 


capable of passing 


1 MILLION CUBIC FEET 


OF GAS PER DAY, 
With Graduated Seal 


parts, and 
cannot get out cf 


order. 


























Regulators. ie ae 
any shape 
As erected by us at J 
to suit space 
the 
available. 
GAS-WORKS, RYDE. 
Telegraphic Address: London Agents: 
THE IRON-WORKS, Messrs. BALE & HARDY, 


“COCKEYS, FROME.” Bridge House, 


Telephone No. 16. FROME, SOMERSET. 181, Queen Victoria St., E.C- 





HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHE%S 
—iAzZ IVE = PD a” xX Ss. — 


Pcs WEDNESBURY ENGLAND 


== : = — = 





MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES AND Frrrmes OF EVERY DEsORIE TION. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER, FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 
LONDON: MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM : 











‘LEEDS: 
108, Southwark Street, 33, King Street West, 115, Colmore Rcw. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 

















| 
| 
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THOMAS PIegOTT ‘ 60., Ltp., BIRMINGHAM. 
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i MANUFACTU RERS OF 
HUMpaTeyS & Glasgow's bat barre Walel-tas Plant. 
INSTALLATIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SUPPLIED, AND ARE IN HAND FOR THE FOLLOWING GAS-WORKS :— 
| COPENHAGEN STOCKTON-ON-TEES NORTH MIDDLESEX REPEATED GONTRACTS. 
; BELFAST TUNBRIDGE WELLS WANDSWORTH TOTTENHAM (4th) 
BRUSSELS GUILDFORD AARHUS COPENHAGEN 
LIVERPOOL COMMERCIAL GAS CO. — FALMOUTH BELFAST 
TOTTENHAM rennet nae SOUTHAMPTON BRUSSELS (2nd) 
i SWANSEA CROYDON HARTLEPOOL BRUSSELS (3rd) 
: MANCHESTER = LL & N.W. RY., CREWE UTRECKIT tro 
BRIGHTON ee DEVENTER peta 
ith PORTSMOUTH COVENTRY 
| PRESTON ROTTERDAM LEA BRIDGE 
BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHPORT DORKING AYLESBURY MAIDENHEAD 
f BATH G.L.&C. CO., BROMLEY naman COMMERCIAL (2nd) 
: HOYLAKE DURHAM ng COMMERCIAL (3rd) 
; COVENTRY SCARBOROUGH COMMERCIAL (4th) 
1 WINCHESTER PERTH (W.A.) REDHILL G.L. & C. CO., NINE ELMS 
SHANGHAI BREMEN FAVERSHAM G.L. & C. CO., BECKTON 
‘ STOCKPORT LINCOLN CHORLEY G.L. & C. CO., BECKTON (2nd) 
: m LONGTON LIEGE G.L. & C. CO., FULHAM 
ORWICH COLNEY HATCH BRENTFORD BRIGHTON 
: LEA BRIDGE SYDNEY (Harbour) WALTHAM STOCKPORT 
DUNEDIN (N.Z.) SYDNEY (Mortlake) THE HAGUE CROYDON 
| HULL ANTWERP ROMFORD MANCHESTER 
. STAINES BIRMINGHAM CARLISLE pin 5 
EDINBURGH HEBDEN BRIDGE REPEATED CONTRACTS. BRIDLINGTON 
GOSPORT MAIDENHEAD TOTTENHAM (2nd) SWANSEA (2nd) 
| STAFFORD EPSOM TOTTENHAM (3rd) REDHILL (2nd) 





> wks. 


| THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO., LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, and supply 
the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


ENGLAND DISTRICT OEFicE: 6) CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 


Telegraphic Address: “WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.’ Telephone No. 200. 


pistRici oerice: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER 4d SON, Sole Agents, 


Telegraphic Address: “ PARKER, LONDON..’ 
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CROSSLEY’S GAS-ENGINES 


SUITABLE FOR DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c. 














Represents “U” Type oie 32 Effective Horse Power. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR STOCK SIZES OF ENGINES. 


Large Number of Second-HMand Engines always in Stock. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and Branch Lines, 
Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and Cement Works, &c. 
Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for immediate Delivery. 


Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application, 


*PECKETT & SONS, ZZ. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PECKETT, BRISTOL.”’ 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITED, 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


Established 1790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY FoR GAS AND CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS ano FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES witH SELF-SEALING LIDs. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, AND ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Planed Joints a Speciality. 


PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK AND SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, AND 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, ano ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, CAST-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (cuacrry) for Engine Cylinders, GAS COAL famous for its unrivalled excellence. 






























































ee | 





Oise 
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WILLEY & CO., ..5.. 


ENGINEERS. 


ORIGINATORS 





SLOT INSTALLATION SCHEMES 


INCLUDING the METER and MAINTENANCE. 








100,000 FIXED BY US THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 








GAS COMPANIES neeo co NOTHING svt COLLECT tne MONEY. 
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LIGHTING SEASON 1901-2. 
NEW ARC LAMPS 


For Shop Window, 













SN, : 





Factory, Street, 


— and General 





Lighting. 














Write for complete Catalogue 











(1901-2) new edition. 1 








i . ‘ 
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G 6675. The ‘“‘ EXCELSIOR.” G 4459€. The “GEM.” 


Head Offices and Show-Rooms: 
[ “Veritas” Lamp Works, DON 7 6 
FALK, STADELMANN, & CO., ). 83-87, Farringdon Rd., LON g Gun Un 


R. LAIDLAW & SON, 


GAS & WATER ENGINEERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET & DRY GAS-METERS, 
SIEMENS WATER-METERS, 


PREPAYMENT GAS-METERS. 
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__WET METER.— 


GLASGOW: | LONDON: 


ALLIANCE FOUNDRY. 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


—DRY METER. 


EDINBURGH: 


SIMON SQUARE WORKS. 
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THE THE 
VILLA. ee Vi Li ” 


IN TWO SIZES. 
IN GREAT DEMAND. 




















OVENS: 





42x 12x 19 inches PROMPT DELIVERY 








AN D 
| GUARANTEED. 
14 x 12 x 19 inches. 
A LARGE VARIETY OF CTHER PATTERNS AND SIZES. a SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES. 
CARN RN ON IRON E"OUN DRIES, 
Gas-Stowe Department. LIMITED. 
Head Office and Works: London Office and Show-Room: 


DEEPFIELDS, NEAR BILSTON, STAFFS. | BATH HOUSE, 57-60, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
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Telephone No. 103. Telegraphic Address : «« ELEVATOR, HASLINGDEN,” 


Ss. S. STOTT & CO., 


ENGINEERS, arena NR. MANCHESTER. 











COAL AND COKE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


COAL AND COKE 
STORAGE PLANTS. 


COAL AND COKE BREAKERS. 


WHARF ELEVATORS 
FOR UNLOADING BARGES. 


LIME AND OXIDE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


HIGH-CLASS 


STEAM-ENGINES 
up to 1000-Horse Power. 





PUMPS, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, or 
THREE-THROW, for 
WATER-WORKS, &c. 


BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES. 


AIR-COMPRESSORS. 


—_—— 


BELT PULLEYS, ROPE 
PULLEYS, GEARING, &c., &c. 


Coke Sheceter Loading Railway | eee. 


ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS 
for BOILER-HOUSES. 


STAMPED AND RIYVETED 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


a ee 


DETACHABLE CHAINS 
AND 
SPROCKET WHEELS. 
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Naphthalene extracted by the YOUNG & GLOVER PROCESS as applied to— 


PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS. 


ALL the Ammonia and a large proportion of the CO, and H.S also extracted by these Machines. 
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HULETT, & CHANDLER, Lo, °"*<5°":"2="* WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


AGENTS for the YOUNG and GLOVER PROCESS, 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIYVODGE, EBNGLAN D, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Ryery Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 


ELEVATORS ano CONVEYORS 


We have for many years made a speciality of Coal and Coke Handling Machinery, and have recently, at 
great Cost, installed New Plant for more rapid and economic production. 


ORDERS ON HAND include the complete equipment of several of the 
largest Retort-Houses in the United Kingdom, with our Automatic Coal 
and Coke Breaking, Elevating, and Conveying Appliances. 

















































Telegrams: Codes: 
“ FILTER, 
» A1, 
GREENOCK. 
A.B.C. 
Branch Office: 
110, Head Cffice: 
CANNON ST. GREENOCK. 










LONDON. 





Inclined Coal Conveyor—Capacity 200 tons per hour. 


BLAKE, BARCLAY, & CO., ‘worxs, 


GREENOCK: 
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the LEEDS FIREGLAY C0, LD, FO 


Telegrams: DEPARTMENT 
usavwm WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
| SETTINGS 


RETORT & 














INCLINED, SHALLOW 
HORIZONTAL, REGENERATORS 
REGENERATOR, Pe VQ“: 

GENERATOR, ee | | (Caagh aa aak ca | i wu = NUMEROUS 
AND NN rm al Me hg TESTIMONIALS. 


DIRECT FIRED. 
RETORTS RE-SET. 


SOLE MAKERS OF HUDSON & RANN’S PATENF AUTOMATIC CHIMNEY DRAUGHT REGULATOR, 


MOUTHPIECES, WITH SELF-SEALING OR LUTED LIDS, 
BENCH, FURNACE, anno FLOOR’ IRONWORK ROOFS. 


CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 
PURIFIERS, GASHOLDERS, Sc. 


COAL & COKE BREAKING, ELEVATING, & CONVEYING MACHINERY. . 
— CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE GAS-WoRKS. — 


THE GAS METER COMPANY, Limitep, 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Governors, Gas Apparatus, &c., also 


ImPRoveED AUTOMATIC _ MEETERS. 


(NEW PATTERN.) 
Wn 


GUARANTEED RESULTS 
EXCEEDED IN 
MOST INSTANCES. 
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MADE FOR PENNIES. S'XPENCES, SHILLINGS, 


IMPORTA 
TTT i 


For Prices and Particulars 
Telegraphic Address 


apply— “METER, LONDON.’ 


Works: 288, Kingsland Road, LONDON: “Union ‘Senet - OLDHAM; Hanover Street, DUBLIN. 
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HENRY BALFOUR & CO., LTD., 


E’IiEES HIRE. 


POX FU POU PU PU PO PO 





LEVEN , 





Contractors for the Supply and Erection of all Classes of 





PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


London Representative: MR. HENRY PUPLETT, 47, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


GAS - WoRkK_ Ss PLAN IX. 
THE “ANNULAR” BRUSH SCRUBBER. 





HIGH PRESSURE MANTLES. 8P&G/ALiTY 











: | “GUARANTY” 
Uniform. _ |, INGANDESCENT MANTLE. |= gy. D urable. 
Brilliant a Unshrinkable. 
None genuine unless stamped “ DURA.” 
Liberal Terms to Gas Companies and Corporations. British made by British Labour. 








Telegrams: “UNLIMITED, LONDON ”: 


D. BRUCE PEEBLES & CO., 


E DIN BU RGH. 


PRESSURE GOVERNORS 


(MERCURIAL) 

















SUITABLE FOR ALL SERVICES WHERE ACONSTANT PRESSURE IS REQUIRED. 
SIZES }-inch TO 6-inch ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


THE GUARANTY INCANDESCENT MANTLE C0., *vcxcox’sw 
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South Metropolitan Gas Companies . 
London Subways Bills 
The Situation in South W ales and France 
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and 
1361 
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River Pollution and Purification ‘ 1365 
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Messrs. HUMPHREYS & 


GLASGOW 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT. 


38, VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams: 


UNITED STATES OFFICE: 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDINC, 


‘“ EPISTOLARY, LONDON.” 





NEW YORK. 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 


PATENT NEW IMPROVED 
PREPAYMENT METER 


For Pennies, Shillings, or any Coin. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On Some Presidential Addresses, and Other Blessings of 
Civilization. 

Ir will be a blessed relief when the present Year of Grace 
has run its course, for at least one reason. There must 
then bean end to the composition of the Presidential Address 
which is devoted to a survey of the doings of the past cen- 
tury in the speaker’s own particular line, topped off usually 
with a few predictions for the future. For two years, this 
great and terrible epidemic of retrospection and prophecy 
has raged throughout the world, which is unequally divided 
between those who deliver presidential addresses and those 
who, for various reasons, are compelled to listen to them 
or read them as reported. It broke out early last year, and 
has endured to the present time; Sir William Preece’s 
Society of Arts address last week being a very typical case. 
Some Presidents have taken the complaint badly; while 
others have struggled manfully against it, and thereby 
deserved more than the usual formal vote of thanks for their 
effort. It is obviously easier to give way than to resist 
such an ailment. Presidential addresses normally have a 
tendency to run to reminiscence; but when the victim of 
his own virtues is elected to the chair of a learned or tech- 
nical society at the close of one century or the beginning of 
another, the pressure of the circumstance is almost certain 
to overcome him; and he falls into retrospect almost as a 
matter of course. There is consolation in the knowledge 
that it cannot be so bad again in our time. 

Some men are always retrospective or prophetic. It 
matters not to them what may be the date that brings them 
the opportunity for inflicting upon their fellows an address 
which can never be criticized. They will always march 
straight backwards into a past of which they know no more 
than others, or into an imagined future to which they 
perhaps are as unfit guides as could well be chosen. The 
‘‘ JOURNAL” has the privilege of being read by many worthy 
gentlemen who. in the ordinary course of events, are bound 
to preside over a technical society; and it has often uttered 
warnings against this besetting evil of addresses. We have 
repeatedly urged that the honour of the presidency of a 
society of one’s fellows is above everything else a personal 
distinction. A man, for the time appointed, is made first 
among his equals; and his presidential address is the unique 
opportunity provided by custom for enabling him to justify 
kis elevation. The President’s individuality is unknown to 
the great majority of his colleagues when he is elected; and 
his address is to allow him to speak for himself. 

Hence the personal “note ”»—the unveiling of that parti- 
cular aspect of the man himself which he would like to be 
known by—should be predominant in a really good presi- 
dential address. Of course, if a President has a special 
right to speak of either the past or the future, by reason of 
his peculiar experience or his deliberately formed views, 
that is the shape in which his individuality receives its 
natural and proper expression. Unfortunately, it is usually 
otherwise. A president this year or last has felt constrained 
to cultivate the “century plant” to the best of his ability ; 
and few have succeeded in making it flower to their honour 
and glory. Let us rejoice and be glad that the fashion of 
this laborious exercise must so soon pass away. A\fter this 
riotous period of reminiscence and prophecy, any president 
of a self-respecting technical society who should perpetrate 
a similar performance, ought to be condemned to talk to the 
backs, instead of the faces, of his auditory. 

Sir William Preece had a good deal to say that is true 
enough about the chief scientific achievements of the past 
century, but nothing that was novel. This, again, is one of 
the disadvantages of the retrospective presidential address. 
What is true in it cannot be new; and when it comes to 
ey nobody can pretend to be sure of what a day will 
he © _—, Sir hy Preece said some true things about 
chet : a O ey to public lighting being less 
eee — escent gas lighting. Healso said some 

gs about the superiority of electricity to 











gas for the lighting of interiors. And he said something 
perilously like downright nonsense about the availability of 
electricity for warming beds, cooking food, and boiling water 
for family use. This part of the address reminds one of the 
historical doll’s-house lighted by electricity which a certain 
Mr. W. H. Preece used to carry about for the delectation 
of suburban and provincial lecture audiences. Inasmuch 
as the realization of these forecasts was bound up in the 
provision of electricity for about a farthing per unit, there 
would not appear to be any great risk of the fulfilment 
treading too close upon the heels of the prophecy. 

Curiously enough, Sir W. Preece mentioned the smoke 
nuisance as something that the science of the new century 
ought to be competent to deal with; and on the same after- 
noon the Coal Smoke Abatement Society held a meeting 
at the Duke of Westminster’s town house, which was, of 
course, concerned with the same question. Perusal of the 
remarks made on both occasions is not encouraging of the 
hope that we are getting any ‘“‘forrader” in the desired 
direction. All that Sir W. Preece could contribute towards 
a solution of the problem was a somewhat feeble joke about 
people being forced to consume their own smoke, and saved 
from consuming the smoke of others. Sir W. Broadbent, 
speaking at the other meeting, could only enunciate the 
safe platitude that ‘‘ whatever tended to the purification of 
“the atmosphere of London would tend to preserve not 
‘only the health but the happiness of the community.” 
And yet it is hard to believe that Londoners are all valetu- 
dinarians, incapable either of working or playing. Prin- 
cipal Lodge said the only really practical things heard at 
the meeting. He reminded his hearers that those of them 
who said they did not like gas-fires, but used coal-fires, really 
make gas-fires, and make the gas very badly. He declared 
that gas should be used for cooking and heating; and he 
recommended gas companies to aim at producing cheap gas 
on a large scale. He had ‘not the London County Council 
to deal with. Sir W. B. Richmond sang the praises of his 
Society, and took credit for the work hitherto done by it in 
stirring up the authorities to put into operation the powers 
entrusted to them by the Public Health Act, 1891. It is 
not by any means a poor record; but Sir W. B. Richmond 
wants the fines for smoky factory chimneys to be heavier 
and cumulative, so as to be really deterrent. But what 
a satire it is upon the vaunted progress in science of the 
century, that such a means for procuring the inoffensive 
combustion of coal should be necessary at all! 

When the next presidents of scientific societies compose 
their addresses, it would be as well for them to dilate a little 
more upon the failures and shortcomings of science. We 
have all heard more than enough about its triumphs. The 
ordinary citizen, when he is half-stifled by a fog, and is 
painfully reminded that all the Faculty cannot cure a cold ; 
when he gropes his way through streets which are supposed 
to be lighted by electric arc lamps that might as well be in 
the moon ; when he takes three hours to travel a dozen miles 
by express train, and arrives home to find the house in dark- 
ness because the gas-service pipe is stopped up with naph- 
thalene—then the ordinary citizen in these circumstances is 
not properly attuned to sing the praise of modern science. 


The Notices of the Bills of the Commercial and South 
Metropolitan Gas Companies. 
Tue Parliamentary Notices of the two London Gas Bills 
that were promised for next session have duly appeared. 
The terms of the Commercial Gas Company’s notice were 
given in last week’s “ JoURNAL.” ‘They indicate a statutory 
reorganization of the Company’s affairs of first-rate import- 
ance, and of as sweeping a character as it is possible to 
include in a single Bill. The Company, we are assured, are 
well advised in thus throwing themselves entirely upon 
the justice of Parliament. Not for them, after 26 years, to 
trouble the Legislature with a niggling Bill for a little more 
money, or other incidental adjustment of means to ends. 
Whatever else the official opponents of the Company may 
allege against them, it can never be truly said that they 
have been afraid to come to Parliament frankly, and with 
nothing kept back. It will not be forgotten, when the right 
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time comes, that the Company voluntarily relinquished the 
privilege which they were the last gas company to receive, 
of issuing new stock to existing proprietors at par. The 
present proposal of the Company is, first, to place them- 
selves in line with the other London Gas Companies, by 
converting and consolidating their capital upon a uniform 
basis approximating to the real value of the property. 
There will be no difficulty about this. With the completion 
of this stock operation will disappear an exception which 
has for some few years vitiated all statistics purporting to 
give a complete view of the financial position and working 
results of the three undertakings which divide the gas supply 
of the Metropolis among them. 

The next point in the Company’s notice relates to a sub- 
ject of a similar, yet different, character. It is proposed to 
follow the example set by the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany in 1900, and seek powers for the reduction of the 
standard of illuminating power of the gas, and the corre- 
sponding alteration of the initial price under the sliding-scale. 
This is by way of giving effect to the recommendation of 
Sir James Rankin’s Committee pertinent to this part of the 
London gas settlement—in the Company’s case, dating from 
1875. Of course, all the conservative officialdom of the 
London County Council will be in arms against such an 
attack upon their prerogative to annoy the Company in the 
name of penalty gas testing. The improvement, according 
to the light of modern science, and the cheapening of the 
service rendered to the public by a statutory company, are 
among the things which the London County Council will 
spend any amount of the ratepayers’ money to prevent. 

The remainder of the Commercial notice covers a pro- 
gramme of popularization which should not arouse any bitter 
opposition. The time for holding the ordinary meetings 
is to be changed; and facilities are asked for the issue of 
new stock to gas consumers and employees. The London 
County Council will not like this, because the Socialistic 
Trade Unionists who sway their policy are averse, for 
reasons of their own, from everything tending to make work- 
people more satisfied with theiremployment. Of course, the 
opposition will fail; Parliament being not yet an institution 
for enforcing the decrees of the “ Labour Bench” of the 
County Council. The Company’s profit-sharing scheme is 
to be authorized—another grief for the Trade Unionists of 
the Council. Permission is to be asked to “ manufacture” 
as well as deal in gas-fittings—a request which will again 
raise the question that was provisionally settled by Parlia- 
ment on the advice of the late Sir Courtenay Boyle. It 
was originally a matter affecting the trading proclivities of 
local authorities, which threatened to carry some of these 
bodies very far into shopkeeping of a style and to an extent 
regarded by the Board of Trade as undesirable. The diff- 
culty was, as usual, that of drawing the line fairly between 
what local authorities might dabble in for the convenience 
of their public, and unsuitable extensions of the practice; 
and Sir Courtenay Boyle suggested that a line might be 
drawn at the manufacture of such accessories. The sugges- 
tion was acted upon, and became a rule; but, as we pointed 
out at the time, it ought not to have been applied indis- 
criminately to trading companies as well as to local authori- 
ties. Regard for the dividend keeps company directors and 
their managers from going into unprofitable developments ; 
while there is no such restraint on local authorities, who 
are in all probability already wasting the ratepayers’ money 
at every point. 

The South Metropolitan Company’s application was not so 
formally announced in advance as that of the Commercial 
Company. Any surprise that might be felt at the reappear- 
ance of this Company as a suppliant for parliamentary 
powers of a different order from those which they have been 
so brilliantly successful in obtaining these two sessions past, 
will subside on perusal of the notice. The salient fact of 
the Company’s position is that their output of gas is in- 
creasing so fast that their only works available for extension 
—East Greenwich—are getting filled up at sucha rate that 
more elbow-room must be secured betimes. The very 
doubtful issue of the project for the acquisition of the Nine 
Elms manufacturing station, which would be handy for 
supplying the enormous growth of population in the vicinity 
of Clapham Junction, makes it incumbent upon the South 
Metropolitan Board to provide for the future, irrespective 
of the possibility of these works becoming available for the 
purpose. Their hands must not be tied in this matter. It 
appears to have commended itself to the Board that their 





better course will be to arrange for the enlargement of the 





East Greenwich site. In this line of action, they are doing 
precisely as the Corporation of Birmingham have found it 
expedient to do. It is folly to delay the purchase of gas 
lands until the accommodation is urgently wanted. The 
frugal South Metropolitan Company are not likely to burden 
themselves with an unprofitable land purchase that they 
cannot well afford. It is improbable that they will be able 
to satisfy their requirements on the moderate terms secured 
by Birmingham. It is not to be doubted, however, that all 
this has been thoroughly looked into. 

There is a more “ sporting ”’ part of the coming Bill, which 
will flutter the dovecotes of the London Gas Lteferees and 
the London County Council Gas Examiners’ Department in 
a degree which the occupiers of these official positions have 
not hitherto experienced. The revolution effected in the 
ruling principles of London Gas Supply by the South 
Metropolitan Act of 1900, brought all the established gas- 
testing arrangements within the shadow of obsolescence. 
With the discontinuance of the supply of 16-candle gas, as 
the 20-candle cannel gas once supplied by the Chartered 
Company had long been discontinued, the London Gas 
Referees must have begun to feel something like the Euro- 
pean monarchs of 1848, as described by Heine, when every- 
one of them put his hand to his head on waking in the 
morning, to feel if it was still on his shoulders. The whole 
paraphernalia of Gas Refereedom, and County Council Gas 
Examinerdom in its train, goes out of fashion with the ad- 
vent of low power gas; and the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany now propose to abolish the antiquated system, substi- 
tuting for it the provisions of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1871, which are understood to be good enough for the rest of 
the United Kingdom. The holders of office would be ccm- 
pensated for any loss of emolument they might suffer through 
this reforming process. It is adistinctly engaging proposal, 
which will give rise to an interesting discussion in Committee, 
whatever the result may be for the present. It is, at any 
rate, the commencement of a movement that is bound to 
gather force the more it is opposed; and if the Gas Referees 
and the County Council are wise, instead of meeting the 
proposed reform with a direct negative, and imputing all 
sorts of unworthy motives to the Company suggesting it, 
they will consider how to turn it to account by formulating 
a scheme of gas examination better suited than the one in 
force to the altered circumstances of the industry. 


The London Subways Bills. 


TueE recent fulminations about the upheavals of the streets 
of London have had their first effect in the promotion of 
Subway Bills by the Corporation of the City of London 
and the London County Council. The Corporation already 
have considerable statutory powers for making pipe subways, 
and inducing gas and water companies to use them when 
made; but these powers do not directly touch the breaking 
up of streets, which is the popular grievance. It must be 
conceded that such general facilities for laying mains and 
cables in highways as are given to authorized persons by 
the Acts of 1847, do not fully meet the requirements of 
crowded cities. The Corporation of the City of London, at 
any rate, appear to think it high time that they had a great 
deal more control than they possess under any General or 
Local Act for regulating the breaking up of streets within 
their jurisdiction. Accordingly, it is the intention of the 
Corporation to apply to Parliament for sanction of various 
drastic provisions relating chiefly to new and additional 
street openings. Such works are only to be entered upon 
after two months’ notice, and streets once reinstated are not 
to be again broken up until after an interval, except in case 
of emergency or for connecting services. The manner in 
which streets are to be opened, and the work carried on, 1s 
also to be subject to additional regulation. 

The London County Council by their proposed Subways 
and Tramways Bill intend, after their manner, to do some 
very drastic things in this respect. The Bill is, in the first 
place, to authorize the construction of the proposed tram- 
ways-subway under the new street from Bloomsbury to 
the Strand. It then proceeds to vest in the Council “ the 
“subsoil under streets,’’ with the object of enabling the 
Council hereafter to make such subways as they may think 
fit. All owners of pipes and wires are to be compellable 
to transfer their property into such subways; paying for 
the privilege such charges as the Council may impose. Al 
rights and privileges which might interfere with the objects 
of the Bill are to be varied or extinguished. This 1s a 
“short way” with the possible opponents of the Council 
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which may be commended for its fine breadth of scope and 
scorn of details. Many things will be said on the subject 
before this provision, or anything at all like it, becomes law. 
Meanwhile, has it occurred to anybody to estimate by how 
much the value of the shop property in the new West Central 
thoroughfare is likely to be depreciated by putting all the 
prospective through traffic underground? This is one of 
the considerations that the County Council may have taken 
account of before they rushed out their tramways-subway 
scheme for the thoroughfare; but, if so, an explanation on 
the point is due to those who approved of the original plans 
of the street on the assumption that it was to be as others, 
with full advantage of through as well as local traffic. 


The Situation in South Wales and France. 


At the time of writing last week upon the situation in the 
South Wales coalfields, the prospect, though very doubtful, 
appeared less immediately threatening than during the pre- 
ceding fortnight; there being a very general expectation in 
Wales that the men would not proceed with their policy of 
“stop” days, and that matters would for some time rest as 
they were. That expectation was, however, to the surprise 
of everyone and the exasperation of many of the coalowners, 
falsified by the decision at which the men’s leaders arrived 
on Monday of last week, to order another stoppage—to- 
morrow being the day named. This decision, and the con- 
sequent uncertainty as to how many more idle days are to 
follow, has thrown the Welsh coal market afresh into a 
state of nervousness, which is having a decidedly prejudicial 
effect upon business. The men’s idea is declared to be to 
keep up the current price of coal until at least the annual 
contracts usually made at this time of the year have been 
concluded, in the hope that the prices agreed upon for future 
delivery will thereby be enhanced. As the actual result of 
the stop-day policy has been, first tocall particular attention 
to such contracts at low prices as have been made, and then 
to cause those would-be customers who have not yet bought 
either to refuse to commit themselves to more than short- 
period contracts, or to go elsewhere for their requirements, 
it is a question of some interest as to what step the men 
will take next in pursuit of their unattainable object. 

This extraordinary anxiety upon the part of the South 
Wales Federation to avert the fall in prices that the 
natural course of events has rendered inevitable, is, as our 
readers are aware, due to the desire to maintain wages at a 
high level until a scheme for the arrangement of wages to 
succeed the existing sliding-scale agreement shall have been 
agreed upon between the coalowners and the men. At 
their meeting yesterday week, the representatives of the 
men on the Sliding-Scale Committee drew up their proposals 
for such a scheme, and the proposals were communicated 
on Thursday last to the Coalowners’ Secretary. They are 
understood to include the complete abolition of the sliding- 
scale system, and the appointment of a Conciliation Board 
with an independent Chairman—the Board to determine 
the rates of wages, subject to a provision that they shall not 
exceed 70 per cent., nor fall below 40 per cent., above the 
standard of 1879. 

To deal with the last point first—the maximum and mini- 
mum fixed by the men—it may be said at once that there is 
not the remotest probability of the owners agreeing to such 
terms. The minimum rate proposed is 40 per cent. above 
standard. Taking the fourteen years, 1886 to 1899 inclusive, 
the wages paid have only exceeded that rate in two years— 
namely, 1890 and 1891—when wages rose beyond 50 per cent. 
above standard. In noother year did the rate payable under 
the scale exceed 30 per cent. above standard ; while six times 
did it fall to 124 per cent. or less. At the end of 1886, wages 
were 5 per cent. above standard; 1887, 24 per cent.; 1888, 
7% per cent.; and 1896, 10 per cent.—an average for fourteen 
years of 21 per cent.above 187grates. Andthemen modestly 
ask for a minimum of 4o per cent.! They, it is true, offer to 
be content with a maximum of 70 per cent.—a figure never 
approached until the “ boom ” that is now rapidly becoming 
a memory; to which offer the answer “ Thank you for 
nothing” is most likely to be returned. 

The South Wales Federation are, it will be seen, pro- 
posing maximum and minimum rates higher than those 
at present in vogue in the districts included in the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, where the arrangement is that 
wages shall not exceed 60 per cent., nor fall below 30 per 
cent., above the standard of 1888—a standard which is not 
TO per cent. above that of 1879. It may therefore be as- 
sumed that the South Wales miners, while asking a higher, 





are ready to accept the lower, range; but, from the figures 
given above, there is little likelihood of the owners agreeing 
to so high a minimum as 30 per cent. above the 1879 rates. 
What is more, unless they are very much misrepresented 
by journals well qualified to express an opinion upon the 
subject, the coalowners have no intention of agreeing to the 
substitution of a Conciliation Board for the sliding-scale. 
Their idea is rather a sliding-scale with a minimum—a pro- 
posal which, before the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
appeared on the scene in South Wales, would undoubtedly 
have been accepted thankfully by the men under the advice 
of that now zealous pervert ‘“‘ Mabon,” once a staunch and 
enthusiastic upholder of the scale. Now, however, all that 
is changed; Mr. Pickard’s Federation rules the roost, and 
in the view of that body sliding-scales are anathema. With 
the owners, on the one hand, determined to uphold the sliding- 
scale, and the Federation, on the other, aggressively anxious 
to destroy it, a serious struggle in the Welsh coalfields 
appears to bea practical, if most unhappy, certainty in the 
not distant future. 

When the struggle will begin it is not easy to predict. 
It is possible that when it becomes evident to the men that 
nothing they can do will avail to force up the price of coal 
for next year’s delivery to current rates, they may determine 
to precipitate matters before falling prices have brought down 
wages. The result of the audit, which will be made known 
next Friday, will be awaited with much interest. Or a 
continuance of the stop-day policy may drive the coalowners 
to take extreme measures. The irritating interference of the 
National Federation in local disputes which formerly were 
easily settled (without any cessation of work) by the Sliding- 
Scale Committee, but which are now often made the occa- 
sion of serious and costly stoppages, has naturally incensed 
the owners of collieries in South Wales against the Federa- 
tion; while recent events have served to embitter feeling 
still more. A declaration of war is, therefore, possible at 
any time. It may not come for some months; it may not 
come at all, though this, we fear, is an improbable alterna- 
tive. To attempt to be more definite in our forecast would 
only be to assume a prescience we cannot, in the nature of 
things, possess. We have endeavoured to present the essen- 
tial factors of the situation, upon which everyone can found 
his own opinion. 

In France, trouble has broken out sporadically among the 
coal miners, and much anxiety is felt on account of the possi- 
bility ofa general strike “ making itself,” with political com- 
plications to follow. The French miners are, however, by 
no means well organized, nor do they possess substantial 
funds. Lengthened disturbances are, therefore, not to be 
feared. Meantime, trade generally on the Continent shows 
no sign of improvement. 


WATER AFFAIRS. 


The London Water-Works Purchase Question. 


THE President of the Local Government Board has taken 
the first step in the direction of redeeming the promises he 
has made on several occasions—the most recent being at 
the dinner given to him at the Hotel Métropole on Monday 
evening of last week—to introduce into Parliament next 
session a measure dealing with the London Water Question. 
Probably while Mr. Long was speaking, the notice for 
his Bill was being put in type; for it duly appeared the 
following morning in “ The Times.” As was to be ex- 
pected, the Government scheme for disposing of this trouble- 
some question follows the recommendations in the report 
of the last Royal Commission. It is proposed to create a 
Water Board, and to provide for the representation thereon 
of certain County, Borough, and Urban District Councils, 
the Corporation of London, and the Conservators of the 
Thames and Lea, together with such other bodies as may 
be named in the Bill. The Board are to have power to 
acquire the properties of the eight Water Companies and 
the Staines Reservoirs Joint Committee, and supply water 
in the areas over which these bodies have any rights, and 
also in the parishes of Sunbury, Chessington,and Cuddington. 
No details are given as to the exact constitution of the 
Board—that is to say, the total number of its members, or 
the extent to which the several constituent authoriuies will 
be represented. But it may be presumed that in this re- 
spect, too, the recommendations of Lord Llandaft’s Com- 
mission will be adopted. The consideration to be paid to 
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the Companies for their undertakings is to be settled by 
agreement or determined by arbitration; and, in fixing the 
amount in the latter case, no allowance is to be made “ in 
“respect of any compulsory sale, or any enhancement or 
“ depreciation of the market value of any shares or stock,” 
or other securities of the Companies, due to “the passing 
‘or anticipation of the passing of the intended Act.” The 
Board will, of course, be endowed with all the necessary 
financial and other powers for carrying out the work en- 
trusted to them. These need not be detailed here. 

Following the notice for the Government Bill came that 
for the measure which, in accordance with their recent 
decision, the London County Council intend to introduce in 
opposition to it. In certain of its details, it does not differ 
very materially from that of Mr. Long; but fundamentally 
it is its antithesis. It constitutes the Council the controlling 
authority as far as the water supply of London is concerned, 
and invests it with all the necessary powers to purchase and 
manage the Companies’ undertakings. These are to be 
acquired by agreement or arbitration; and, in the event of 
the latter method of fixing their value being resorted to—as 
in all probability it would be, for buyers and sellers are not 
likely to be of one mind in the matter—the arbitrator is to 
award such a sum as will represent “the fair and reasonable 
“value” of each undertaking, “ without any addition thereto 
‘‘in respect of compulsory sale.’”’ The Council undertake to 
provide for the reinvestment, without cost to the proprietors 
of the stock or shares, of moneys which, under the intended 
Act, may become payable to them, or make some allowance 
in respect thereof. In this case, as in the other, provision 
will be made for entrance into possession of the undertakings 
‘“‘ before the ascertainment of the consideration money;”’ and 
the Council will ask to be authorized to sell to county or 
local authorities having districts outside the County of 
London such portion of the works purchased from the Com- 
panies as may be specified in the intended Act. Without 
going into further detail, it may be said that the Bill will be 
that of last session resuscitated. But, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, its promotion will be regarded as a piece of im- 
pertinence, in face of the action of the Government; and we 
venture to predict for it a similar fate to that which befell 
its predecessor. 

The preliminary steps having been taken by the publica- 
tion of the notices, it may be presumed that the two Bills 
will in due course come before Parliament. If Sir Blundell 
Maple reintroduces his late Bill of last session, there will be 
three schemes before the Legislature for settling the London 
Water Question ; and assuming that the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis are as eager to have the undertakings of the 
Water Companies transferred to a public body as some of 
their representatives make out—though, it must be con- 
fessed, there is very little indication of it—they will not 
allow the session to pass without a settlement. They will 
have three forms of controlling authority to select from, on 
two of which they will be indirectly and on the third directly 
represented ; and indications are not wanting that it will be 
difference of opinion on the question of indirect versus direct 
representation that will constitute the obstacle to the pro- 
gress of the Government measure. Mr. W. H. Dickinson, 
the former Chairman of the Water Committee of the 
London County Council, is reported to regard the pro- 
posed Water Board as “a large Water Company without 
‘responsibility, and lacking even the enterprise caused 
‘“‘ by the necessity of earning a dividend.” Assuming that 
Sir Blundell Maple does not intend to proceed with his 
Bill, the placing of either of the others upon the Statute- 
book will involve the ratepayers of London in a financial 
transaction of which they do not appear to appreciate 
the magnitude. For before any steps can be taken in the 
way of improving the water supply, the undertakings of 
the Companies now furnishing it must be acquired on fair 
arbitration terms. To talk about introducing competition 
is idle. No Parliament would ever sanction such a thing. 
lo depreciate the value of the Companies’ property, as has 
been persistently done by the Radicals of the County Council, 
is equally idle; for even if the arbitration is not of the “ dis- 
“ tinguished” kind alluded to by Mr. Long on the occasion 
to which reference has been made, it must, at least, be fair, 
open, and competent. The Companies must not, as he was 
careful to point out, be treated as “ sinners ;” nor must there 
be anything approaching ‘confiscation of interests properly 
‘held and properly exercised for the benefit of the people as 
‘‘a whole.” If the ratepayers of London are so dissatisfied 
with the present supply of water that they will not object to 





paying £ 50,000,000 to have it placed in other hands, well 
and good; but if they suppose that by so doing they will get 
it any cheaper, except, as Mr. Boulnois put it at the meeting 
of the West Middlesex Water Company on Tuesday, at the 
expense of the rates, we believe they will be egregiously mis- 
taken. Moreover, if they expect to find a public body more 
controllable than the Companies it will supersede, we are 
afraid they will be doomed to disappointment. However, 
they will have plenty of opportunities of considering this 
question from all sides when the Bills are introduced. 


Water Supply for ‘“ Domestic” Purposes. 


In the “ JournaL”’ for the 13th of August last we madea 
few comments upon two cases which had just come before 
the Courts on disputes which had arisen over the interpre- 
tation of the term ‘‘domestic”’ as applied to a supply of 
water. In one case, a boarding-house keeper at Yarmouth 
failed in his contention before the local Magistrates that he 
was entitled to a supply at the domestic rate; the Water 
Company’s claim to be paid on their “ business” scale, as 
in the case of other establishments of the kind in the town, 
being upheld. The Magistrates decided, therefore, that the 
supply in question was for business purposes; but they 
expressed their willingness to state a case for the opinion of 
a Superior Court. The other matter noticed on the occa- 
sion alluded to was a dispute between the Urban District 
Council of Barnard Castle and the Governors of the North- 
Eastern Counties School, as to the charge for water supplied 
by the Council to a swimming-bath. The Council claimed 
to be paid on the “ business” rate, which the Governors 
contested on the ground that the supply was for “ domestic” 
purposes. Mr. Justice Buckley decided against the Council, 
with costs. The case stated by the Yarmouth Magis- 
trates came before the Lord Chief Justice and Justices 
Darling and Channell, in the King’s Bench Division, last 
Thursday; and, as will be seen by the report which appears 
elsewhere, it resulted in a reversal of their decision. In 
view of the importance of the matter, the judgments are 
given in full. We are sure they will be attentively read, 
and therefore all that it is necessary to record here is the 
fact that they upheld the principle that the proper criterion 
for settling the charge for water should be the use to which 
it is put, and not the premises whereon it is used. 

The Lord Chief Justice was careful to point this out ; and 
he made it clear that his decision was not to be understood 
as going further than this—that if the facts in a particular 
case show that there is no user of water except for domestic 
purposes, and by persons who are inmates of the house in 
the ordinary sense, the supply is adomestic one. ‘The other 
learned Judges concurred, though Mr. Justice Darling con- 
fessed that he had arrived at his conclusion only after much 
hesitation and difficulty; but Mr. Justice Channell did not 
appear to have any doubt on the matter. He said that, to 
constitute a “domestic supply,” it did not seem to him to 
make any difference whether the inmates of the house served 
were guests, paying lodgers, pupils whose parents paid for 
them, or paupers for whom the parish paid; and he added 
that he thought their decision was, to a certain extent, 
governed by authority. His Lordship no doubt referred 
to the Liskeard Union case, which was one of those cited 
in the course of the arguments. We quoted that case when 
commenting upon the proceedings before the Magistrates, 
for we confess to being at the time unable to reconcile their 
decision with the dictum of the learned Judge who tried 
it. Lord Coleridge, it may be remembered, held that “ where 
‘a number of persons of different families are collected from 
“different places, but under one head and one roof,” they 
are, ‘‘for all practical purposes, one family.” ‘The occu- 
pants of a boarding-house, it seemed to us, answered this 
description to the letter ; and therefore we were glad to find 
that a case was to be stated. Though the decision of the 
Superior Court has justified our view of the matter, we can- 
not but regret that the initial proceedings had to be taken in 
a Court which prevented their Lordships from allowing an 
appeal from their decision. Unanimous as it was, it would 
have been accepted with much more satisfaction as a pre- 
cedent if it had been reviewed and confirmed by a higher 
tribunal. On the point of procedure, it is a matter for con- 
sideration whether the classing of such an action as this 
among ‘‘ criminal” cases, does not call for an amendment of 
the law. In connection with the disputes above referred 
to, it may be interesting to call attention to one reported in 
the last number of the “ JourNAL” (p. 1323), in which the 
Wilmslow Magistrates included the use of water for amateut 
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photography among “domestic purposes,” and refused to | 
allow a claim made by the Stockport Corporation for pay- 
ment of an extra charge in respect thereof. 


River Pollution and Purification. 
Or the three papers which came before the delegates for 


discussion at the opening of the proceedings on the second 
day of the recent Sanitary Institute Conference, that by Pro- 





fessor Henry Robinson, dealing with ‘‘ Water Supply and 
« River Pollution,” is the one which, owing to the position 
occupied by the author, and the close study he has given 
to these questions, calls for special notice. River pollution 
has, unfortunately, always existed; and all our legislation 
hitherto has been powerless to entirely prevent it. How is 
it to be obviated? The answer that most readily comes to 
the lips is: By excluding every source of pollution. This, 
however, is much more easily said than done. Professor 
Robinson, as will be seen by the abstract of his paper which 
appears elsewhere, dealt mainly with pollution by manufac- 
turers’ refuse ; and the conclusion he has arrived at is that 
in this respect there should be a certain amount of elasticity 
in enforcing rules and standards of purity, and that every 
case should be carefully considered on its merits, in order to 
avoid applying -a rigid standard under totally different cir- 
cumstances. The claim seems to us to be reasonable; and 
this was the view generally taken by the delegates who spoke 
upon the point. It was not suggested that an independent 
inquiry should be held in every case, but that some kind of 
sliding-scale might be introduced. With regard to pollu- 
tion of rivers by sewage effluents, Professor Robinson con- 


chambers is the solution of many of the existing difficulties, 
inasmuch as it allows of the resultant effluent being used on 
when the sewage is applied in its crude state. But here 
that, under all circumstances, a definite area of land in 
respect to population should be obtained for the final treat- 
ment of the effluents; and it has been found that the enforce- 
ment of the rule often involves the anomaly of good porous 
land being placed in the same category as stiff clay Jand. 
This is a matter to which attention has been called in the 
interim report of the Royal Commission on Sewage; and 
the more it is considered the more obvious it becomes that 
in this respect also some relaxation of the rule is necessary. 
The application of sewage to land has to be governed by 
sanitary, agricultural, and economic considerations; but 
Professor Robinson pointed out that these are not always 
kept clearly in mind, and he agrees with the Commissioners 
in the opinion that each case must be judged upon its 
merits. He laid particular stress upon the fact that an 
effluent which is not chemically or bacterially perfect, 
might, under certain conditions, be admitted to a stream of 
much greater voluma, in which it would be exposed to oxy- 
genation, the self-purifying action of plants, &c., by which, 
ina “short run,” it would be completely purified. The 


axiom that no river is long enough to purify itself, does not 
now hold good. The three papers and the discussions 
thereon contain many points of interest, not the least impor- 
tant being the support given to the suggestion of the Sewage 
Commission that matters such as those dealt with might be 
handed over to a separate Commission, or to a new Depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board. ‘Thecreation of such 
a Department of the State seems, for many reasons, to be 
urgently needed. 


ee 
Sher 





Patent Office Library Handbooks.—Another of the useful little | 


guides to the Patent Office Library which are now being issued | 
by the Comptroller-General (Mr. C. N. Dalton), and to which 
attention has already been called in our columns, has just been 
published. It is a subject list of works on certain chemical in- 
dustries which may be found in the Library; and it reveals the 
fact that a large number of books relating to destructive distilla- 
tion, gas burners and lamps, gas-fitting, lighting, cooking, and 
heating by gas, and gas manufacture and distribution, in various 
anguages, are available for consultation. In addition to the 
works dealing with the technical side of the gas industry, there 
are others recording its history and treating the subject gene- 
rally; while its progress week by week and year by year is 
chronicled in the files of the technical papers and the volumes 
of Transactions of the several Associations. Books on acetylene, 
Incandescent lighting by gas or oil, and tar and its distillation, 
are comprised in the 1003 works, representing some 1ggo volumes, 
Contained in this list, which is to be purchased from any Govern- 
ment Stationer, for 6d. 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION AND TAXATION. 





No one who has had experience of parochial or administrative 
work can have failed to become cognizant of the important part 
taken by the Local Government Board in the supervision of 
what may be called the internal and domestic affairs of the 


nation. The knowledge thus acquired is, however, necessarily 
limited. In order to fully realize the exact nature and the extent 


of the work of the Department, one has to glance over, if not 
to peruse, the bulky reports which are annually presented to 
Parliament by its President. The thirtieth of the series, for the 
year 1900, has lately been issued, and one section—that relating 
to the Water Supply of the Metropolis last year—noticed in our 
columns. It is intended now to extract a few particulars from 
the portion dealing with local administration and taxation. But 
before this is done, it may be well to record that the report 
proper, which bears the signature of the Right Hon. Walter 
H. Long, extends to 216 pages, compared with 206 pages for the 
preceding year; and it is accompanied by sixteen appendices, 
occupying 722 pages. The various subjects dealt with are 
arranged in five groups: The work of County Councils under the 
Local Government Act, 1888; proceedings under the Local 
Government Act, 1894; the relief of the poor; the public health 
and local administration ; and local taxation and valuation. 
Taking financial matters first, we find that the Board sanctioned 
the raisingof {10,829,747 last year by urban and rural authorities 
—the former requiring £468,569 for water supply and £1,536,180 
for sewerage and sewage disposal, and the latter £140,071 and 


sewas | £387,272 respectively; while joint boards asked for £130,155 for 
siders that the utilization of bacteria in anaérobic or aérobic | 
_ to these sums, {10,774,412 was sanctioned by Parliament to town 
_ councils and sanitary authorities under Local Acts. 
| constitution of the Board in 1871, they have given permission 


land for agricultuial purpos 2¢ advants an | we 
- purposes with greater advantage than | for the raising altogether of £112,991,064; and during that period 


carrying out works coming under the second head. In addition 


Since the 


Attention is called 
to the great increase which has been noticed during the past few 
years in the amounts required for electriclighting purposes. Last 
year the Board sanctioned loans exceeding in the aggregate those 
for 1899 by £633,457, and those for 1898 by nearly £2,000,000. 
The amount was, in fact, greater than the total of all the loans 
authorized for electric lighting in the nine years preceding 1897. 
From 1888 to the end of last year, loans to the amount of 
£10,278,827 had been granted. Under section 243 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, the Board recommended the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners to make advances during the past year to 
the extent of £178,025 to local authorities. Ofthis sum, £144,894 
was required by town and urban district councils, £24,809 by 
rural district councils, and £8322 by joint boards. 

Among the Provisional Orders issued by the Board in the 
period covered by the report, 63 were under the Public Health 
Act, 1875, and two under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Acts, 1870 and 1873. In the first-named group were Orders 
altering the Burslem Local Board Gas Act, 1877, the Chesterfield 
Gas and Water Board Act, 1895, and the Kendal Corporation 
Gas and Water Act, 1894. One of the Orders in the second 
group was for Ilkeston and the other for Rothwell. Further 
powers were conferred on local authorities in regard to their gas 


_ and water undertakings ; including the acquisition and use of 
wee: | additional lands for the manufacture and storage of gas, the 
result of modern investigations has been to prove that the | 


supply of gas and of apparatus, &c., used in its consumption, 


| the inspection of gas-fittings in new buildings, the supply of water 
_ in bulk beyond the limits of a local authority, the provision of 
| cisterns, &c. 


The following amounts were sanctioned in respect 
of the gas in the towns named: Burslem, £50,000; Chesterfield, 
£50,000; Fenton, £15,c00; Leigh, £50,000; Milford Haven, £1000; 
Newton-in-Makerfield, {20,000; and Stafford, £20,000. ‘The 
Wigan Corporation were granted “such sums as may be neces- 
sary ” for their gas undertaking. For purposes of water supply, 
the Barmouth Urban Council were allowed to raise £10,000, and 
the Milford Haven Urban Council {6000. The 65 Orders above 
referred to were included in Confirmation Bills, which passed 
through Parliament with but slight opposition. 

As most of our readers are aware, the Local Government Board 
possess important powers in regard to water supply. Under 
section 62 of the Public Health Act, 1875, any district council 
may apply to them to determine the reasonable cost at which 
water may be required to be furnished to houses which are with- 
out a proper supply ; and the Board are empowered by section 8 
of the Public Health (Water) Act, 1878, to fix a general scale of 
charges for the whole or any part of the district in question. 
Eight such scales were fixed last year in respect of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Clitheroe, Hunsworth, Malpas, Nant- 
wich, Rainford, and Tarvin, or contributory places. Under 
section 11 of the Act of 1878, the Board may invest any town or 
urban district council with all or any of the powers and duties 
conferred and imposed upon a rural district council. During 
last year they issued Orders investing the Brightlingsea Urban 
District Council with the powers and duties of a rural authority 
under sections 6, 7, and g of the Act, the Burton-on-Trent Town 
Council with those specified in section 7, and the Wenlock 
Urban District Council with those ccntained in section 9. The 
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first-named section places restrictions upon the occupation of 
houses newly erected or rebuilt without a certificate being ob- 
tained from the district council of the sufficiency of the water 
supply; the second provides for the periodical inspection of the 
water supply of premises; and the third authorizes the recovery 
of rates or rents for water supplied by stand-pipes. 

In addition to the local inquiries conducted by the Engineering 
Inspectors of the Board under the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Acts of 1888 and 1894 and the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, others were directed in 1094 cases. The majority of them 
had reference to applications for sanction to the raising of money 
for carrying out works of a permanent character under the pro- 
visions of the Public Health, Electric Lighting, and other Acts. 
There were 61 inquiries relative to petitions for the issue of Pro- 
visional Orders under the Public Health Act, 1875, the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, and the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, 1890; 22 of them being in regard to objections 
raised to the construction by local authorities of works of water 
supply or sewerage beyond their districts. Some of the other 
inquiries had reference to complaints, under section 299 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, of default by district councils in the 
matter of sewerage or water supply; to applications for consent 
to take proceedings against manufacturers for the pollution of 
rivers, or for connecting the sewers of adjoining districts ; and to 
proposals for the supply of water by one local authority to another. 
The approval of the Board, so far as matters within their juris- 
diction were concerned, was duly given, under section 4 of the 
Borough Funds Act, 1872, to the resolutions of 74 public bodies 
to promote 66 Local Bills in Parliament, and of a like number to 
oppose 51 similar Bills. During the year, the Board made re- 
ports to Parliament on 140 Private Bills, of which 72 were pro- 
moted by local authorities, and 68 by companies or other bodies. 
In 17 cases it was found necessary to make supplementary reports, 
owing to alterations being made in the Bills during their passage 
through Parliament. In an appendix to the report is given a list 
of the Acts obtained last year by local authorities and by gas 
and water companies in England and Wales, exclusive of the 
Metropolis. 

The accounts of 810 urban district councils and their officers 
were investigated by the District Auditors last year, as were also 
those of 668 rural district councils, 89 joints boards, and 262 joint 
committees appointed wholly or in part by district councils. 
There were four disallowances and surcharges in the cases of two 
of the three town councils whose accounts were submitted to in- 
vestigation; 482 in the accounts of urban district councils and 
their officers; four in those of gas and water boards; and 242 in 
those of rural district councils and their officers. Out of the 
total number of appeals made against allowances, disallowances, 
and surcharges by the District Auditors, the Board decided 
248 in connection with urban district councils, two relating to 
expenditure charged in the accounts of a town council, and 86 in 
the accounts of rural district councils and their officers. Particu- 
lars of these appeals, and the Board’s decision thereon, are tabu- 
lated in an appendix. 

The fifth and concluding section of the report is that dealing 
with local taxation and valuation. Inthe past year the Board 
prepared and presented to Parliament returns showing for the 
year 1898-9 the receipts, expenditure, and outstanding loans of 
the various local authorities of England and Wales. They in- 
cluded summaries of the accounts of about 29,500 of these bodies, 
compared with 30,132 for the preceding year. A summary of 
the statistics is given in one of the appendices. It shows that 
the aggregate receipts, excluding loans, amounted to £72,178; 
including loans (£19,698,918), to £91,877,337. The total com- 
prised £5,407,329 from gas-rentals, {3,480,035 from water-rates, 
and {599,621 from the supply of electricity. The expenditure, so 
far as it was not defrayed out of loans, came to £71,191,858; adding 
the payment out of loans, however ({£21,504,728), made a total of 
£92,696,586. 

Out of the {19,698,918 above referred to, £926,462 came from 
gas-works, £1,630,722 from electric light undertakings, {2,517,838 
from water-works, and £2,055,159 from sewerage and sewage- 
disposal works. The outstanding loans of the local authorities 
in England and Wales at the close of last year amounted to 
£276,229,048, of which £19,247,026 was in respect of gas-works, 
£5,251,504 of electric light undertakings, {49,795,662 of water- 
works, and {28,546,920 of sewerage and sewage-disposal works. 
The relative proportion which the total of the outstanding loans 
bore to the National Debt at the close of 1874-5 and 1898-9 
respectively is shown by the following figures: 1874-5: Debt, 
£768,945,757; outstanding loans, £92,820,100, or 12°07 per cent. 
1898-9: Debt (comprising the funded and unfunded debts, and 
the estimated capital value of terminable annuities, but excluding 
£7.478,380 in respect of other capital liabilities), £627,562,585; 
outstanding loans, £276,229,048, or 44°02 per cent., against 41°3 
per cent. in the preceding year. According to these figures, the 
decrease of upwards of £141,000,000 which took place between 
1874-5 and 1898-gin the amount of the National Debt, was accom- 
panied by an increase of upwards of £183,000,000 in the total 
outstanding loans of local authorities, including loans for repro- 
ductive undertakings. Compared with the population of England 
and Wales, according to the preliminary report on the last 
census—VvizZ., 32,525,510—the loans work out to £8 gs. 10d. per 
head; and taking the rateable value at Lady-day at £172,065,842, 
they are equivalent to {1 12s. 1d. in the pound. Compared with 
the year 1874-5, the outstanding loans had increased last year 








by £183,408,948, or 197°6 per cent.; and the amount of debt per 
pound of rateable value from about 16s. to {1 12s. 1d. Some of 
the loans, such as those for harbours, docks, and piers, are not 
charged upon the rates; while others, such as those incurred for 
gas and water works and markets, are primarily charged, in 
many cases, upon the revenues of the undertakings for the pur- 
poses of which they have been raised, and constitute a charge 
on the rates only in the event of the revenues proving insufficient 
to meet the payments of principal and interest on the loans. 

An interesting table shows how the amounts received from the 
public rates by the various classes of local authorities have risen 
since 1873-4. In that year the total was £18,906,137; in 1898-9, 
it was £38,602,673 plus £1,332,091 received from grants under 
the Agricultural Rates Act, or together £39,934,764—an increase 
of £21,028,627. It is explained that much of this is no doubt 
‘attributable to the needs of an increased population,” and has, 
to a certain extent, been accompanied by a rise in rateable value. 
At the same time it is shown by another table that, taking the 
period between 1873-4 and 1898-9 as a whole, the percentage 
increase in the rates was much greater than that in population or 
rateable value, though large augmentations were made in the 
amounts of the grants from the Imperial taxation in aid of local 
rates. The increase in the amount of rates raised to meet the 
expenditure incurred in carrying out the provisions of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870, is particularly noticeable. In 
1873-4, the amount raised was £251,906; in 1898-9, it was 
£4,782,903, plus £107,199 granted under the Agricultural Rates 
Act, 1896, or together £4,890,102. This is a pretty substantial 
increase in the amount spent by the nation on the teaching of its 
children. Has it received a commensurate return in the greater 
knowledge and the higher general intelligence—the education, in 
the literal meaning of the word—possessed by those who have 


had the advantage of it? We will leave our readers to answer 


the question, and here will also leave the report. 


AIMS OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 


THERE has been, and frequently is, a good deal of talk about 
increasing largely the number of Labour Members in the House of 
Commons; and, only recently, the Miners’ Federation of Great 


Britain has endorsed the proposal that a considerable fund should 
be raised, by special subscriptions from the members of that 
organization, to provide for the cost of prosecuting the candida- 
ture of a considerable number of labour representatives, and of 
maintaining such of the number as might be elected. We do not 
for the moment intend to enter into a discussion of the proba- 
bilities of those candidates finding constituencies to elect them; 
though we may remark that it is by no means a foregone conclusion 
that a labour candidate will find ready acceptance in a working- 
class constituency—the “sons of toil” being by no means over- 
partial to the idea of affording one of themselves an opportunity 
of (as they would say) “coming the toff” over them. What it Is 
at present proposed to consider, is the probable policy that would 
be pursued by the Labour Party in the House of Commons were 
it to become a factor to be reckoned with. That is a matter of 
great importance, not only to employers of labour, but to all con- 
cerned in the welfare of industrial undertakings. 

There is no need, as it happens, to speculate upon the pro- 
gramme which the Labour Party, as at present constituted in 
Parliament, would endeavour to carry out if they were in a position 
to enforce their demands—and it is to be observed that a party 
thirty strong might, under certain circumstances, be in a position 
to influence the trend of legislation very materially—because Mr. 
Keir Hardie has very kindly defined the policy favoured by gen- 
tlemen of his persuasion, in the November number of the “ New 
Liberal Review,” in answer to questions put to him by that 
journal. Mr. Keir Hardie first explains the working of the Labour 
Representation Committee, which has existed for about two years 
and comprises representatives from Trade Unions, Trade Coun- 
cils, the Independent Labour Party, and the Fabian Society. 
Any candidate brought forward and financed by one of these 
sections receives the support of all, and is under obligation, if 
elected, to become a member of a Labour Group in the House, 
having its own organization and deciding upon its own policy. 
“ Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., and myself are members of the Com- 
mittee. Some 450,000 Trade Unionists [about one-fourth of the 
total] are already affiliated ; and the number keeps increasing 
month by month. The Miners’ Federation has not yet connected 
itself with the Labour Representation Committee.” , 

Then we are told what are the “essential reforms ” upon which 
Mr. Keir Hardie and friends wish to concentrate opinion. It sa 
truly modest list; and Mr. Keir Hardie explains that it is but 
an instalment. It is not put forward “as an exhaustive list, but 
merely as indicating some of the questions which we deem ripé 
for settlement and urgently pressing.” This first instalment 1n- 
cludes: “State or municipal organization of work for the un- 
employed ; a legal eight-hour working day; pensions and main- 
tenance for the aged and the infirm or disabled, and for widows 
and children;” and “a Municipal Enabling Act.” This item, 
it is explained, would be an enactment “ by which municipalities 
might, without further recourse to Parliament, undertake any 
form of industry in which private companies may engage, “4 
cluding the building of houses, the owning and farming of land, 
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the opening of workshops, banking, insurance, and the ownership 
of the liquor traffic, tramways, &c.” 

After mentioning ‘“ any form of industry in which private com- 
panies may engage,” it might have been thought that the “ &c.” 
was unnecessary; but Mr. Keir Hardie evidently wished there to 
be no doubt as to the comprehensiveness of his proposal. As a 
sort of make-weight he throws in, to ‘take rank among the 
urgent questions,’ a couple of inconsiderable trifles: “ State 
ownership of railways, and a graduated tax upon all forms of 
unearned income—rent or interest ’—including, we presume, the 
“ unearned income ” by way of rent or interest accruing each year 
to the Trade Unions, amounting in 1900 to £80,800. This would, 
of course, be taxed at ten—or is it twenty ?—shillingsin the pound. 
What a trial it must be to the Trade Unions tobe the possessors 
of some millions of that “ damned thing” Capital ! 

Mr. Keir Hardie explains that he, and those who would, an they 
could, join him in Parliament, “ appeal for support to all who are 
opposed to the present wasteful system of wealth production, 
with its pitiful makeshifts, its poverty, its drunkenness, its blood- 
shed and general squalor, and who desire the substitution for all 
this of a well-ordered, peaceful, industrial system such as 
Socialism offers.”” It is always well to realize exactly where one 
stands, and now we know that those who do not embrace with 
eagerness the “ Municipal Enabling Act ’’—the passing of which 
will mean the solution of all economic problems—are supporters 
of poverty, drunkenness, bloodshed, &c. Unless, of course, Mr. 
Keir Hardie should happen to be hopelessly ignorant of the solid 
facts of life—an impossible thought ! 

We have referred to this article in order to remind those who 
have the welfare of the nation at heart of what the Labour gentry 
are really aiming at—not merely the due representation of the 
working classes in Parliament, but the subordination of all other 
interests to the supposed interests of that one section of thecom- 
munity. Mr. Keir Hardie, be it said, is absolutely frank about 
the matter. He says: “ Those, therefore, who fear the Socialist 
deluge, should do their best to keep us from getting a footing 
in St. Stephen’s, as, once that has been secured, good-bye to 
Liberalism and Toryism. Thereafter there can be but two 
parties—Labour and Anti-Labour.” 

Following this article of Mr. Keir Hardie’s, is one entitled 
“ Liberalism and Labour,” which, were one to accept the writer’s 
predictions as those of a prophet, would induce a mood of un- 
initigated pessimism. We are told that “the Liberal Party tends 
less and less to represent the capitalist and commercial interests, 
and has no future as one of two great parties in the State, 
except as a Democratic and Labour Party. The conclu- 
sion of the whole matter is that the future of Liberalism and 
Labour must be, and ought to be, bound up together. United, 
they may present a successful resistance to the rapidly consoli- 
dating forces of privileges and monopoly, and carry on the good 
work of social emancipation; divided, they will inevitably be 
doomed to a long sojourn in the wilderness.” We are not going 
to be led into discussing questions of party politics, but feel 
obliged to say that if, as we do not believe possible, the Liberal 
Party were to allow itself to be practically identified with the 
Labour Party, and the main division of political parties were to 
become one between Labour and Capital, the result would be im- 
measurable disaster to all classes of the community. Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s article should go far towards rendering such a calamity 
— Englishmen have not the makings of Socialists in 
them. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


The Autumnal Presidential Addresses—Sir W. Preece on Electricity 
Supply—A Misleading Statement—Hitch in Electricity-in-Bulk 
Generation. 

THE autumn season of Presidential Addresses has been opened 

this year with average brilliancy. The President of the Institu- 

tion of Civil Engineers, Mr. Charles Hawksley, is not a specialist 
in electricity, and therefore he could not be expected to add any- 
thing material to the sum of human knowledge in this regard. 

The Chairman of the Council of the Society of Arts this year is 

Sir W. Preece, who is before anything else an electrician; and 

it is therefore only natural that one should turn to his inaugural 

address, delivered at last Wednesday’s meeting, for enlighten- 
ment upon the electric problems of the hour. Those who have 
knowledge of Sir William Preece’s oratorical style will not need 
to be told that on this occasion he was discursive. He always 
is; and he is never to be hurried in the unfolding of his matter. 
It took him some time to get through—to “run over” would be 
far too flippant an expression—the historical part of his address ; 
but when he did come tothe subject of electric lighting, he spoke 
with candour of the state of the trade rivalry between electricity 
and gas for street lighting which will not comfort thick-and-thin 
partisans of the former. He does not forget his Maidstone 
report. Consequently, he told the listening world the reason 

Why the use of electric arc lamps for street illumination in this 

country is not to be compared with the practice in the United 

States. The difference is due to the “universal presence of 

cheap gas here, and of dear gas, or no gas, there.” 

This was quite correct and satisfactory ; but, of course, Sir 

W illiam could not “ give the whole show away” in the same 

fashion, He said truly that, “As a matter of fact, gas used with 











the Auer mantle could compete satisfactorily with electricity in 
this direction,’’ which is as handsome as an electrician can afford 
to be. It was necessary for him to save something for elec- 
tricity ; andaccordingly he went onto claim that it is in domestic 
life that the electric light has made such strides in the United 
Kingdom. He comforted his electrical companions by stating 
that lamps are being improved every day, and made cheaper to 
work; while “ cheapness of supply is also developing by the 
increased use of electricity for traction, motive, and heating 
purposes.” It is news to hear that the domestic electric lamp is 
being improved or cheapened in any material respect or degree. 
As regards the cost of current, there have undoubtedly been 
changes. Sir W. Preece said that in Bradford “the current is 
only 1*22d. per Board of Trade unit, equivalent to gas at 7°32d. 
per 1000 cubic feet, and it is possible to contemplate the generation 
of electric energy at 4d. per unit.” It is important to mark here 
that Sir William is speaking of “generation,” not of supply. We 
have checked his reference to Bradford by the “ Electrician’s ” 
analysis of the last published accounts, which are for the year 
ending Dec. 31 last. We find that the figure for ‘“‘ total costs”’ is 
1°251d., and for “ works costs” og68d. per unit. The revenue was 
2°561d. per unit sold—exceptionally low; but private consumers 
pay more. 

Still, 2°561d. is not 1'22d.; and, as a matter of fact—as Sir 
William Preece is fond of saying—the consumer of Bradford elec- 
tricity for domestic lighting purposes is charged 43d. per unit, less 
2+ per cent. for prompt payment and with a really gratis supply 
of incandescent lamps. This being the true state of the case, so 
far as the charge to the consumer is in question, where does Sir 
W. Preece’s 1'22d. per unit come in? What has that computed 
figure to do with the consumer? It is simply irrelevant, as any- 
body can see. We do not know how Sir W. Preece makes his 
1'22d. per unit of electricity equivalent to gas at 7°32d. per 1000 
cubic feet. The parade of extreme accuracy, by giving the second 
place of decimals, is a bit of pedantry that will deceive nobody. 
Even so it does not matter, because this figure can only apply to 
the cost of gas in the holder. It has nothing to do with the price 
charged to the consumer. Inasmuch, however, as the difference 
between the two sums is a matter of simple multiplication by six, 
and it being the solid fact that the charge to private consumers 
of Bradford electricity is 4}d. per unit, as aforesaid, the equiva- 
lent charge for gas would, according to Sir W. Preece, be 
43 X 6 = 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, which does not show up the 
gas in an unfavourable light. 

Sir William Preece went on to talk of “contemplating” the 
generation of electricity at }d. per unit. There is no harm in look- 
ing at the figure. A cat may look at a king. But as to realizing 
it, merely as a featin generating current—that is a different thing. 
Sir William truly claimed that electricity can be generated by 
burning fuel at the pits’ mouth for less than any water-power 
plant could do the work; but he was fain to confess that hitherto 
the business of doing this for ordinary industrial purposes has 
hung fire. He only knows of one such scheme as actually at 
work, another as in progress on a very small scale, and the rest 
dormant. Whose fault is this? Sir William Preece was unable 
to say definitely ; but he blamed the timidity of financiers, the 
iniquity of Parliament in creating joint-stock companies—any- 
body and everybody but electricians. This unmeasured distri- 
bution of blame for the unconscionable gap between what elec- 
tricians profess and what they are able to practice in the matter 
of electricity-in-bulk generation, lays the censor open to a 
damaging retort. Financiers were not always timid in face of the 
advances of electricians. They believed in them once. How is 
it that they do so no longer? If it is not a case of “once bit, 
twice shy,” one would like to hear a better reason; but none such 
was offered by Sir William Preece. 





A LESSON FROM THE NEW POST OFFICE 
TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


THE great event of the past week for commercial and indus: 
trial England was the issue of the official statement relating to 


the terms on which the new Post Office telephone system is to be 
henceforward available for London, and, by trunk lines, for 
general communication between the Metropolis and the rest of 
the country. We are not specially concerned with the details 
of the official scheme, with which “ JourNAL ”’ readers will be by 
this time acquainted. There are, however, certain observations 
bearing upon the economics of the scheme which are likely to 
suggest themselves to those who, like gas and water works en- 
gineers, are themselves interested in public service works; and 
it will be quite worth while to discuss these while the subject is 
in everyone’s mind. In the first place, it must strike the intelligent 
observer that a universal telephone service, while apparently 
laid out and organized very much after the fashion of a railway 
or a gas undertaking, yet differs from these in some determining 
factors, which the public are only likely to become acquainted 
with indirectly through the consequential incident of the price of 
the service. Examination of these similarities and differences 
very quickly brings one up standing before one of those substan- 
lial but vaguely outlined economic principles which puzzle and 
baffle Communists and many others. The practical question of 
experimental communism which evokes the spectral form of this 
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principle is, What public services and supplies can be advan- 
tageously nationalized, or municipalized, and what had better 
remain the subject of private enterprise ? 

This query is a riddle of the Sphinx. The hare-brained sort of 
Socialists who mislead Trade Unions and get themselves elected 
to the London County Council and other not too particular 
public bodies, survey the vast extent of the existing public service 
organizations, some of which are already nationalized or muni- 
cipalized, while others are carried on under statutory regulations 
in substitution for free competition, and are unable to perceive 
any distinct line of demarcation between these enormous and 
far-reaching organizations, and the domain of private enterprise. 
They are told that there is a difference—not of degree, but of 
kind—between a public service which it may be expedient to 
nationalize or municipalize, as the case may be, and one which 
must remain a subject of private trade; and they fail to see it. 
They demand that the principle of the distinction shall be de- 
fined. This very reasonable request can be satisfied in respect 
of some concerns, but not for others. Indeed, the more exacting 
the analysis brought to bear in the quest for this principle, the 
more elusive it becomes. There is a rather wide and ill-defined 
border country where no sovereign rule seems to be respected. 
And very often the true and real objections to nationalization 
and municipalization bear a strong resemblance to the proverbial 
‘‘woman’s reason ’—that is to say, they are assumptions justifiable 
perhaps by reference to the nature of things and of mankind, 
not logical deductions from particular facts. 

There is an order of logicians, now making themselves heard 
chiefly in the United States, who strive to put this question of 
what public services are, and what are not, fit subjects for 
nationalization or municipalization, upon a firm and defined 
ground of principle. Such publications as the “ Forum” often 
contain the exercises of this school of statists. In England, 
the best public opinion remains content to leave the question 
open—for settlement exclusively on grounds of expediency ger- 
mane to every particular case. There is at the same time in 
English statesmanship a good working perception of those public 
services which, whether they are public property or not, may be 
advantageously protected from mischievous competition. While 
recognizing more fully and fruitfully than any other people the 
truth that competition is the life of trade, Englishmen have learnt 
to distinguish the spirit from the form in this particular doctrine. 
They understand that effective, salutary competition takes various 
shapes for different spheres of action, and that the kind of com- 
petition that answers in some enterprises is not suitable for all 
commercial undertakings. The proper and natural form of com- 
petition for a fishmonger is. the starting of another fish shop 
three or four doors off, or across the way. The proper competi- 
tion for a gas company, however, is not the admission of another 
gas company to the user of the same streets. In both these 
examples, in the broadest sense, it is capital which is competing 
for profitable employment with capital; and the study of states- 
men should be to deal advantageously with this capital, as well in 
the interest of the community as for its own profit and safety. 

As already remarked, there is a tolerably firm consensus of 
instructed opinion in England as to the principles governing the 
protection of the capital which is required to be sunk in public 
supply services. There isnot, however,and there cannot be, any 
hard-and-fast prescription as to what kinds of public service 
should be organized on a basis of centralization. In every such 
problem, the determining factors are different. In almost every 
instance of successful centralized organization of a service or a 
public supply, the determining factor is a saving of expense. So 
great a preponderance has this consideration usually exercised in 
favouring such arrangements, that the term amalgamation, or con- 
solidation, carries to most minds the persuasion of saving of 
capital charges or working expenses, or both, and a presumption 
of increased efficiency. 

It is not universally true; and where it happens to be false, of 
course, those who have been mistaken suffer disappointment and 
loss. Not to go into the vexed subject of “‘ Trusts” —which would 
lead us farther than we can go in this article—examples which 
need not be named will readily occur to our gas engineering 
readers, where the presumed economy of amalgamation or con- 
centration has not been realized. We are at the present moment 
waiting to see whether or not centralization in respect to the 
provision of poor fuel gas willanswer. Certainly, the mere fact of 
concentrating a service is purely irrelevant to the question of its 
paying. Here is a striking phenomenon for notice in connec- 
tion with this line of reflection. There are some public services 
—rather, perhaps, let us say there is one public service which 
actually suffers financially from centralization. The more it is 
used, the more expensive it becomes to the users. The greater 
its popularity, the higher the cost of working. This service is the 
public exchange telephone system. This truth, paradoxical at 
first sight, is nevertheless very easy of comprehension. 

In the official statement of the Post Office, explaining how the 
gigantic undertaking of providing London with an improved 
telephone service has been arranged, there occurs a significant 
observation to account for the rates of subscription being higher 
than those offered by the Postmaster-General for exchanges in 
other parts of the Kingdom. This is rendered inevitable by the 
conditions under which the service has to be provided. “Itisa 
well-known fact that the cost ofa telephone service increases more 
rapidly than the number of subscribers. This is due to the fact 
that the addition of every subscriber’s line creates greater com- 





plexity in the equipment and working of exchanges.” This enor- 
mously important and very interesting fact may have been, and 
probably was, “ well known” to experts in the service; but it is 
quite certain that the possibility of so serious an exception to the 
economic rule of the price being reduced ‘‘ on taking a quantity,” 
has never in this connection entered the heads of the people who 
pay for the service. It is obviously the truth—so plainly, indeed, 
that, when once stated, it is hard to believe that one had not 
always been aware of it, whichis the test and seal of a great truth. 
But it will take a long while to convey it to the mass of the people. 
For proof of thisit is unnecessary to look farther than the London 
newspapers of the period, which, without exception, either miss 
the point or ignore it. 

The most useful of the functions which an ordinary newspaper 
can fulfil, next to supplying fresh and trustworthy news, consists in 
preparing crude facts for the indifferent digestive powers of its 
habitual readers. It is all that can be expected of a Government 
Department that so solid a fact as this—of the increased cost of 
telephone exchange services with the amount of the use that is 
made of them—should be stated in all its naked force. That 
is the kind of concentrated information which experts in all arts 
are highly paid to convey to His Majesty’s Judges of the High 
Court, and to other people who are trained to receive knowledge ; 
but it does not answer for popular consumption. Wherefore the 
newspapers perform a useful task in diluting and peptonizing it. 
Usually, the “ Daily Telegraph ”’ is very well served in this way ; 
its staff being adepts at spreading a three-line telegram out to a 
column of matter, in which King Solomon, or Pliny, is made 
useful in explaining the bearings of the original report on the 
concerns of everyday life. In regard to the new telephone 
charges, however, this facility of the journalistic mincing- 
machine has completely failed. Last Thursday’s “ Daily Tele- 
graph” contained a laborious exercise upon the theme of the 
new system, which started with the sapient observation that lower 
rates of charge would probably produce a larger income. Pos- 
sibly ; but the writer forgot the official dictum that the working 
expenses would be still greater. “In principle,” says the news- 
paper, “the true theory is that of the season-ticket on railways.” 
This is what comes of hunting for analogies without adequate 
powers of judgment for making a good choice. How would it be 
if every season-ticket holder wanted a siding of his own? 

There is worse, however,to come. Unable to get over his illu- 
sion that the rates for private telephone connections must fall 
when there are more of them, the newspaper writer on the subject 
boggles over the minimum annual charge for the use of a private 
telephone, in addition to the annual rental. More experienced 
observers will notice in this stipulation a significant adhesion on 
the part of the Government Office to the principle of charging 
for “making ready,” which was advocated in connection with 
electric lighting by the late Dr. Hopkinson. The idea is that, 
where a person immobilizes on his own account a certain amount 
of capital, and requires somebody to ‘“ stand-by” in case he 
should want a service suddenly, it is legitimate to make a charge 
for the accommodation, irrespective of the extent of the use that 
may actually be made of it. This really is the justification for a 
gas-meter rent. It is a payment for a piece of property reserved 
for private use, and not available generally for earning revenue. 
The example of the gas-meter is recalled to the “ Daily Tele- 
graph” by the instrument which is to be attached to the new 
subscribers’ telephones for counting the number of effective calls, 
upon which it is remarked: “It seems as though the recorder 
would be a much more conscientious tally than the gas-meter, 
which often errs, and, by a strange prejudice, always on one side. 
There are people who believe in the natural and the super- 
natural, in saints and sinners; but the man has yet to be born 
who puts faith in a gas-meter.”- We will hope that the telephone 
recorder will gain a better reputation. If so, it is open to be 
remarked, the average newspaper writer will never get to hear of 
it. One wonders where this curious race of beings live. Do they 
ever burn gas, by any chance, that they pay for themselves? 
This mildewed pleasantry about the gas-meter is a greater bore 
than the usual reference to the mother-in-law. It is more than 
time that the self-appointed instructors of the public had in this 
respect a little of the technical education that they are so prone 
to recommend to the manufacturers and business people of the 
country. A simple slot-meter would teach them morethan seems 
to be the adequate amount of scientific knowledge for employ- 
ment on a Metropolitan newspaper. 

To return, however, to the main purpose of this article, which 
is to draw attention to the remarkable exception supplied by an 
exchange telephone system, to the rule which connects the 1n- 
creased use of a service with lower cost. This peculiar working 
of supply and demand co-exists with the condition that the organ- 
ized service is not less “ expedient” as it becomes dearer. The 
expediency is merely of another kind than that which is measured 
by the saving of expense. It is, moreover, beside the mark to 
complain that a telephone exchange service should be dearer 1n 
London than it is elsewhere in England, and dearer anywhere in 
busy England than it is in sparsely-populated Sweden. There 1s 
no “ reduction for a quantity ;” quite the contrary. But people 
in general will never understand that. If those who can reason- 
ably claim higher ability than the common to grasp these matters, 
can learn from this example that all questions of amalgamation, 
consolidation, organization, centralization, and municipalization 
must be dealt with on their particular merits, the gain will be 
considerable. 
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THE VIENNA MUNICIPAL GAS- 
WORKS. 
(Continued from p. 1301.) 


THE CONDENSER HOUSE. 


Tuis building is parallel to the retort-house, 
and is 271 ft. 8 in. long and 65 ft. 6 in. wide. 


From the accompanying cross section, it will 
be seen that there is a basement, 11 ft. 6 in. 
in height, in which are all the mains and 
connections, and the 
foundations of the con- 
densers. The floor of 
the basement is a thick 
layer of concrete, on 
which rest the columns 
that support the gang- 
ways on the ground 
floor. The height from 
the ground floor to the 
roof-supports is 31 ft. 
2in. Theconstruction 
of the roof is clearly 
seen from the cross 
section. Along the middle is a large lantern 
for ventilation. 

The condensers are arranged in four groups 
along the walls of the house. Each group com- 
prises two sets of seven cylindrical shells, 
27 ft. 2 in. in height. Each shell is nearly 
5 feet in diameter, and within it is an inner 
shell 39 inches in diameter ; while through the 
annular space run twenty Mannesmann tubes, 
5 inches in diameter and 4 inch thick. The 
condensing water circulates through these 
tubes; and the crude gas is therefore cooled 
both by the air around the sheds and by the 
circulated water. The cylinders have closed 
water chambers at the top; and the water cir- 
culates under pressure throughout the conden- 
sing system. The seven condensing cylinders 
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Cross SECTION OF THE CONDENSER-HOUSE. 


are connected by means of seven Mohr’s cast-iron serrated pipes, | plant are 253 inches in diameter, and each one is provided with 
27 ft. 2 in. high, and 27} inches in diameter at the constricted parts. | a hydraulic valve with a 24-inch seal; so that any set can be 
Within each of these pipes is a second pipe, likewise serrated, and | shut out at will. The arrangement of the outlet mains is similar 
5 inches in diameter where constricted. This pipe serves for the | to that of the inlet mains. The plates used for the cylinders were 
circulation of water. The outer surface of this pipe is sprinkled | tested under an air pressure of 5 atmospheres, and the finished 


with gas liquor, in order to prevent tar settling on it. 
condensing plant presents a surface to the gas of 4950 square feet 
cooled by water, and 6135 square feet cooled by air; and it is in- 
tended to deal with a maximum of 2,225,000 cubic feet of gas per 





Fach set of | sets under an air pressure of 24 inches head of water. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
The exhausters, which draw the gas from the retorts and con- 


diem. Each condensing cylinder has a 5-inch outlet for carrying | densers and force it through the remaining apparatus, are in the 
off the products of condensation. _ The products are conveyed | body of the exhauster house, which is nearly 112 feet long and 
through a 10-inch pipe to a collecting tank, from which they are 75 ft. 6 in. wide. In the wings are an office for the foreman 
pumped to the storage tanks on the other side of the main drain | a small workshop, lavatories, &c. The connections are in the 
of the Eleventh District, which, as already mentioned, passes basement, which is 11 ft. 6 in. high. The floor of the ex- 


through the works. 


hauster-room above it is supported on concrete resting on 


The four 40-inch mains by which the gas travels from the re- | an iron framework. The walls are lined with Dutch tiles to 
tort-house, are connected directly they enter the condenser house | a height of 6 feet. Two three-blade exhausters are provided 
by across main. They are then reduced to 36 inches for a short | for each of the four sections. The outer drums are 375 inches 
distance before they branch right and left to the condensing | jn diameter and 373 inches long, and the internal drum is 


apparatus. There are three valves in the cross main, and one in | 25! inches in diameter. The blades are + inch thick, A horizon- 
each of the 36-inch prolongations of the inlet mains ; : 


so that any section of the condensing plant may be 


shut out, or the working of the sections may be com- 
bined in any manner that is most suitable (see Dia- 
gram A.). The gas-mains to each set of condensing 


9 











The four systems of apparatus and connections, corre- 
sponding with the four sections of the works, are dis- I 
tinguished by the Roman numerals I.—IV. The figures 
alongside the mains show their internal diameter in 


millimetres, 


[Translation: ‘ Condensatorbatterien,’’ Set of Condensers. 
‘* Schieber,’’ Valves. 


DIAGRAM A.—ARRANGEMENT OF CONDENSER-HoUvsE. 





tal steam-engine, having a cylinder 12 inches in 

ren w diameter and a 16-inch stroke, is used to drive each 
pair of exhausters. Each-exhauster, working at 80 

revolutions per minute, has acapacity of 106,000 cubic 

? feet per hour, against a pressure of about 16 inches of 
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‘‘ Eingangorohre,’’ Inlet-Mains * Al tre,”’ 
. ure, Mains, Abgangorotre,’’ Outlet-Mains. 
‘‘ Hydraul Ventile,’’ Wet Valves. | “eee aati 
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DIAGRAM B.—EXHAUSTER-HoUSE CONNECTIONS. 


employment of hydrated ferric cxide for the removal merely of 
sulphuretted hydrogen and cyanogen from the gas. 

The Constructing Committee decided to have the vessels placed 
in two houses, with an intervening space, 52 ft. 6 in.-wide, for use 
as a revivifying floor (see fig. 16). Each building is 468 ft. ro in. 
long and 64 feet wide, inside measurement, and is divided bya 
transverse wall into two equal blocks; so that there is in reality 
a separate purifying house for each of the four sections of the 
works, The ground floor is occupied by the connections, the 
columns which support the vessels, and the arrangements for the 
removal of fouled material. The first floor is 1g ft. 4 in. high, 
and contains the vessels and the appliances for operating the 
valves and for raising the lids of the vessels. Above this are two 
floors, both intended for the storage of purifying material. 

The floors are constructed on roofs consisting of rails resting 
on piers; and those above the vessels are asphalted, in order to 
prevent the water used in preparing the oxide for use from running 
through. The roof framing is supported by lattice columns, on 
which rest plate-girders for carrying the bearers which run 
parallel with the wall. The roof of the ground floor is partly 
supported from the sides of the vessels, which are equipped with 
brackets. On the four corners of each house there are staircases 
to all floors; while there are additional staircases in the middle 
to the first floor, where the vessels are. 

The purifying vessels are rectangular boxes 39 ft. 4 in. square. 
The bottoms and sides are of cast iron; the lids being of asphalted 
iron sheets, which are stiffened by a lattice framing of four longi- 
tudinal and four cross girders, 40 inches high, with two secondary 
rolled 4-inch joists between adjacent girders. A reproduction of 
a photograph of the interior of the purifier house will show the 
arrangement. The soundness of each vessel was tested under 
an air pressure of 24 inches head of water, at which the lid had 
to withstand a total pressure of about 85 tons. The cast plates 
for the sides of the vessels are 48 inches square and 3 inch thick, 
with cast-on cups. The dip sheets of the lid are } inch 
thick, and the roof sheets 4 inch thick. The sixteen 














_ purifying material in the vessels. 
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ends of the roof girders are clamped by screws to the sides of the 
vessel, in order to hold down the lid. 

There are four rows of grids for supporting the layers of 
For the introduction of the 
material there are four openings, 20 inches wide, in the lid, and 


| over these there are openings in the floors above; so that the 


material may be brought thence into the vessels by means of 
flexible shoots. Four openings, also 20 inches wide, are provided 
in the bottom of each vessel for the discharge of the fouled 
material into waggons on the tramway which passes directly 
underneath the openings. These waggons convey it to the revivi- 
fying floor, from which lifts raise it to the storage floor. The 
openings in the lids and bottoms of the purifiers are closed by 
means of Morton’s lids. The vessels are provided with the neces- 
sary gauges, test-cocks, and other appurtenances. The available 
area of a vessel amounts to nearly 1500 square feet. 

The substructure of the purifiers is independent of the building, 
and consists of eighteen cast-iron columns, 6 ft. 11 in. high, on 
which rest four main girders 16 inches deep, which again support 
eleven girders 8 inches deep, on which the purifiers are directly 
placed. The lids of the vessels are raised, and the hoists worked, 
by hydraulic power. The accumulator is in the scrubber house. 
It has a steel plunger, 10} inches in diameter and 22 ft. 4 in. 
high, with a stroke of 16 ft. 5 in. It is loaded with cast-iron 
plates. There are two duplex steam-pumps, with plungers 23 
inches in diameter, which deliver 33 gallons of water against a 
pressure of 60 atmospheres. The lids of two purifiers can be 
raised simultaneously. 

The working of the apparatus can be followed by reference to 
the longitudinal and cross sections. A hollow column extends 
from the ground floor to the ceiling of the first floor. Its lower half 
is 16inches in diameter ; its upper half 12inches. On it slides the 
cyclinder of a hydraulic press, 233 inches outer and 173 inches 
inner diameter. This carries the lid of the purifier, weighing 
nearly 19 tons. The water, at 60 atmospheres pressure, flows in 
at its base to the hollow space in the column, which it fills, and 
then passes through holes at the junction of its different sized 
halves into the hollow space of the cylinder. The reduction of 
the size of the column at its upper half gives a greater cross 
section of water on the upper than on the lower side of the 
pressure cylinder. Therefore the cylinder, together with the 
attached lid of the vessel, is raised. The operation is controlled 
by an ordinary type of slide valve, actuated by a hand reversing 
lever. At its highest position, the lid is automatically clinched 
by two hooks on the column, which retain it in that position inde- 
pendently of the hydraulic press. Assoon as the lid has reached 
the highest point, the water is automatically shut off. Up tonow, 
this hydraulic lifting apparatus has answered very well. 

Each purifier requires about 130 cubic yards of material to fill 
it. On account of the hydraulic apparatus for raising the lid, 
there has to be a second cup and dip in the middle of the vessel. 
The lid is guided by means of two forked projections, which run 
on guide-rails attached to two of the lattice columns supporting 
the roof. The scheme of the connections to the vessels is shown 
in Diagram D. The whole of the connecting mains are 36 inches 
in diameter. At the end of each main there is a safety seal-pot, 
with a 16-inch pipe leading into the open air above the roof. The 
object of this arrangement is to prevent a rise of pressure blowing 
the lutes of the vessels, and thus allowing gas to escape into the 
building. 

THE METER-HOUSE. 


Two station meters, placed opposite one another in the meter- 
house, are provided for each of the four sections of the works; 
and may be used either one at a time or simultaneously. The 
diameter of each meter is 14 ft. 1 in.; its depthis 15 ft. 1 in.; and 
its drum has a capacity of 1320 cubic feet. At 80 revolutions 
per hour, each meter passes 106,000 cubic feet of gas; hence the 
eight meters are equal to measuring a daily make of at 
least 173 million cubic feet. The tanks are of cast iron, 


















































[Translation : ‘‘ Eingangorohre,’’ Inlet-Mains. ‘* Abgan- 
gorohre,’’ Outlet-Mains. ‘‘Schieber,’’ Valves. ‘‘ Hydr. 
Ventile,"" Wet Valves. ‘‘ Umlaufklappen,’’ Bye-Pass 
Valves. | 
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D1AGRAM C.—COoNNECTIONS OF THE WASHING AND SCRUBBING PLANT, 
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AN ELECTRICIAN ON ELECTROLYSIS AND THE 
LINKING OF GAS AND ELECTRICAL INTERESTS. 


Mr. C. H. WorpincuaM, M.Inst. C.E., who will be known to our 
readers as the late Electrical Engineer of the Manchester Corpo- 
ration, is this year the Chairman of the Manchester Section of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers ; and last Tuesday even- 
ing he inaugurated his year of office by an address which we have 
found some amount of interest in perusing. 


Matters in which the members of the Section are concerned 
from a purely domestic point of view occupied a considerable part 
of the introductory pages of the address. But when at length 
we arrive at the technical portion of the Chairman’s utterances, 
we find it opens with an admission (with which we are pleased 
to agree) that the development of electrical engineering in this 
country is passing through an extremely critical period ; and much 
depends upon the attitude assumed by every individual member 
of the profession. Looking into what follows, we find that Mr. 
Wordingham has little patience with those electrical engineers 
who go abroad, applaud all they see, and then return home and 
decry the position of the electrical practice and productions of 
their own country, and advertise those of the country’s rivals. 
The why and the wherefore of low prices and early delivery of 
plant sent from abroad into this country are then discussed, but 
as to the alleged inferiority of English-produced machinery, he 
writes that down as an absolute delusion. To his mind, one thing 
is certain—that electrical manufacturers must join hands and com- 
bine in order to lower prices, and so drive away the competitors 
who now menace their very existence, even though for a period 
they should be compelled to face exceedingly lean times. 

The two faults of electrical engineers—the tendency to rush to 
extremes and the want of foresight—which appear to Mr. Word- 
ingham to stand out prominently, form the text for another con- 
siderable section of the address. In the extreme views held on the 
subject of municipally versus privately governed undertakings, the 
Chairman found material for supporting the first charge. He him- 
self, however, holds the balance so evenly as between municipal and 
company controlled undertakings that any one seeking guidance 
from him will be left in doubt as to which form of government is, 
after all, the best, though there peeps out, here and there, a little 
leaning on his part towards the municipal side. Leaving this in- 
stance of the tendency to rush to extremes, Mr. Wordingham turns 
to another, “ in which zeal has been allowed to outrun discre- 
tion and common sense ;”’ and here we find something that inti- 
mately concerns our readers. Here is what he says. 

‘* During the past year, much commotion has been caused by the 
action of certain gas and water companies in the matter of pos- 
sible danger from electrolysis arising from the operations of trac- 
stion systems. The tendency mentioned has been evinced by both 
parties to the controversy. On the one hand, the gas and water 
companies, not satisfied with protecting their property, have 
sought to impose conditions which would make it commercially 
impossible for electrical engineers to carry out their work ; while 
on the other, electrical engineers have sought to repudiate re- 
sponsibility altogether. 

‘Let uslook at the position impartially foramoment. Immense 
sums of money belonging to communities or to individual share- 
holders are invested in gas and water pipes laid underground, on 
the due maintenance of which depends the distribution of such a 
vital commodity as water, and of such a universally employed 
agent as gas. There arises a new industry which necessitates the 
passing of electric currents through the soil in which these pipes 
are laid. It is known that, under certain conditions, these cur- 
1ents may damage the valuable property already in existence. Is 
it to be wondered at if those responsible for such property be- 
come alarmed, and seek to insure themselves against loss if 
damage should occur? It is urged that, if the promoters of elec- 
tric traction comply with certain arbitrary regulations drawn up 
by the Board of Trade when the state of knowledge of the subject 
was far less complete than now, they should be exempt from all 
liability for damage caused, no matter how great this maybe. Is 
this position consistent with common fairness? The gas and 
water companies have, with the sanction of Parliament, expended 
their money in order to meet public wants. Is it just that an- 
other company—who no less, but no more, than they serve the 
public—should be allowed to conduct their operations in such a 
manner as to destroy their property? All parties should be 
granted the free use of the soil; but no one of them should be 
allowed to damage any other. 

“Surely, the only reasonable position is that the traction com- 
panies should be allowed to carry out their work in the manner 
sanctioned by the Board of Trade; but, if damage can be proved 
to have been done by them, then they should bear the cost. If 
the traction companies have the confidence in the Board of Trade 
regulations which they profess to have, they certainly cannot object 
to this, because they will do no damage. On the other hand, if 
they do the damage, they ought to pay for it. 

“It is objected that many bogus claims for ordinary corrosion 
will be made on the electrical companies. This may be so. But, 
after all, the onus of proof of damage lies upon the gas and water 
companies; and the electrical engineering profession has not 
hitherto proved itself lacking in either ingenuity or ability, and 





may safely be relied upon to take care of itself. At all events, 
such a consideration ought not to affect the broad question. 

“In this controversy, the disastrous effect to electric traction 
generally that would arise from a wholesale destruction of gas 
and water pipes, if such destruction should take place, seems to 
have been lost sight of; and I venture to think that those who 
point out the danger and enforce attention being paid to it now, 
are far greater benefactors to the profession than those who 
vociferate that there is no danger, and urge on traction com- 
panies to what might be ultimate ruin. There is no doubt that, 
if the danger is recognized now, it can very well be avoided; fora 
much lower limit of drop of potential than that allowed by the 
Board of Trade can easily be worked to.” 

We may turn now to the second of the failings to which Mr. 
Wordingham alluded—the want of foresight. He gives as a 
striking instance the recent extensive promotion of Bills for the 
establishment of companies to generate electrical energy and 
distribute it over large districts. ‘*No doubt,” he says, “ there 
are circumstances under which they may be advantageously 
undertaken ; while, in other instances, it is difficult to see any 
justification for them. In any case however, it is certain that 
they will require for their carrying out enormous quantities of 
plant of very large calibre. This demand is suddenly sprung 
upon our manufacturing firms. Can we expect that they will be 
ready to undertake the work? Surely, the better plan would 
have been to have provided the capital first to extend existing 
companies, or even establish new ones, for making the plant, and 
then to have promoted the power companies to purchase this 
plant. . . . Igreatly fear the course adopted will result in the 
orders going abroad through the unfortunate want of foresight 
in thus putting the cart before the horse; the labour and enter- 
prise expended by the promoters of the schemes availing thus 
only to increase the prosperity of our commercial rivals.” 

The Chairman might have adduced many examples of want of 
foresight ; but he only alludes to one other, and that is the way in 
which central stations are so often designed. In the early days 
of public supply, it was not surprising that the demand should be 
under-estimated and stations be put down ona totally inadequate 
scale. But, now, in the light of accumulated experience, it is 
astonishing to see the initial instalment arranged for apparently 
without any regard to future increase, or if such increase be 
allowed for at all, it is of extremely limited extent. Over and 
over again, one sees designs of such a character that it is physi- 
cally impossible for the station to grow; and within a few years 
an entirely new station will have to be provided. 

In concluding the address, time only admitted of the Chair- 
man touching very briefly on one or two of the problems most 
likely to occupy the attention of the electrical profession in the 
near future; and from this part we make some extracts: 

“ One matter which was mooted in the early days of the electrical 
industry has come into great prominence in this country during 
the last two years—namely, the supply of electrical energy over 
large areas, including small and scattered towns and villages. It 
does not appear, however, as though the method by which this 
is to be accomplished has received the consideration it deserves. 
In place of the problem being gone into thoroughly, it seems to 
have been assumed that a few enormous generating stations, 
supplying in some cases to distances of twenty miles, must be the 
right thing; and there has been vague talk in which coal, gas- 
engines, gas-producers, recovery-plant, revision of Board of Trade 
regulations, and so forth have figured obscurely. These hazy ideas, 
eked out with violent vituperation against everyone venturing to 
offer opposition, have given the impression that the difficulties 
have all been solved, and that it only remains to carry out the 
work. No explanation has been vouchsafed as to how the super- 
position of a number of similar demands, each with a low-load 
factor, is going to give as a resultant an improved load factor, or 
why a number of inherently unprofitable towns, when connected 
together by mains (interest charges on which represent a large 
proportion of the total probable revenue), will be converted into a 
gold mine by the use of the magic words ‘ supply in bulk.’ 

“Granted that gas-engine driving with producer gas in con- 
junction with recovery plant, gives the cheapest production of 
electrical energy, what evidence have we that such engines will 
enable alternators to be run in parallel satisfactorily under work- 
ing conditions ; and it must be borne in mind that long-distance 
transmission must almost of necessity be by alternating currents. 
Recovery plant no doubt gives excellent results on a 100 per 
cent. load factor ; but its successful working requires nice adjust- 
ments among all its parts, and itscapital cost is high. What will 
be the effect of the sudden fluctuations of demand incidental to 
a central station, and how will the question of cost be affected 
when the interest charges have to be earned in an actual station 
with a load factor very much below 1co per cent.? Again, is it 
remembered that, in order to get the necessary for the recovery 
plant at a low cost, about one-fourth of the generating plant must 
be preserved at all loads? I do not say that these difficulties 
cannot be surmounted. I think they can; but I do say that we 
have heard little of the way in which they are to be met, an 
that meanwhile great mischief is wrought to less ambitious 
schemes by the Utopian pictures which have been presented to 
the public of power supplied to consumers at prices no greater 
than the actual cost of generation—the cost of distribution and 
other essential charges being left out. 

“That gas-engines driven with producer gas will in the future 
supplant steam in electrical generating stations, there can be 
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little doubt. But their use will not be confined to stations of ab- 
normal size; for their inherent advantages are very great. The 
consumption of fuel is but little more than half that of steam- 
driven plant; and the cleanliness and compactness of the system, 
coupled with the reduction of radiation and stand-by losses, 
render possible great strides in the direction of cheapening elec- 
trical energy even in very small stations. 

‘There is one method of supplying small towns and villages 
which has not, I think, been put forward, but which might prove 
a cheap and easy solution of giving to them the advantages of 
electrical energy. There are few towns so small as not to have 
a gas-works. Why should not the gas company establish pro- 
ducer plant, and sell the gas to a locally formed electrical company 
or to the local authority to use for driving electric generators. I 
should deprecate the gas company undertaking the electrical 
portion of the business themselves, partly because their staff 
would not have the necessary experience, and partly because 
they would be tempted to stifle the electrical work. On the other 
hand, if the course I suggest were taken, each portion of the work 
would be looked after by those most competent to deal with it; 
and it would be to the interest of both parties to make the elec- 
trical undertaking succeed, for the gas company could make as 
great a rate of profit on the producer gas as on the ordinary light- 
ing gas, while still enabling the electrical company to produce 
cheaply. 

“In considering this matter, it must not be forgotten that the 
preparation of producer gas for gas-engines is by no means a 
simple matter; and if to this be added an ammonia-recovery 
plant, a considerable amount of skill is required on the part of 
those looking after the manufacture. This skill is available in 
gas-works ; and for this reason it would pay to put down recovery 
plant for producers working on a much smaller scale if the opera- 
tions are carried on in connection with such works than if the 
plant were isolated. This extension of the gas company’s make 
would not be at the expense of their existing business ; for it is a 
matter of experience that the introduction of the electric light 
sets a higher standard of illumination, and actually increases the 
demand for gas for ordinary purposes. Hence the introduction 
of the electric supply would be a clear gain to the gas company. 

“Gas engineers who are not wilfully blind to events must recog- 
nize that the public likes electric light and power if it can get 
them at a reasonable cost. It would be far wiser for them to 
accept the inevitable, and, by joining hands with those they now 
look upon as enemies, participate in this new outlet for their 
enterprise. Electrical engineers on their part would do well to 
recognize that gas engineers can help them, and to invoke their 
assistance in the application of gas for the production of electrical 
energy.” 

The Chairman was compelled to leave untouched (owing to 
the length of the address) many matters that he might well have 
included ; and we are compelled, through pressure on our space, 
to abbreviate the address itself to the foregoing extent, though 
in several respects the unnoticed matter possesses an interest for 
many outside the electrical profession. 


_— <2 


SOME DEFECTS OF FOREIGN PATENT SYSTEMS. 





THE shortcomings and defects of the English Patent Law are a 
favourite theme for the animadversions of certain critics, who 
never weary of vilifying the national system and lauding those of 


other countries, especially the Patent Laws of Germany and the 
United States. While it is probably true that our own existing 
patent system, being firstly a human invention, and secondly a 
product of growth, is not ideally perfect, it is only when one ex- 
amines the conflicting and hopelessly irreconcileable prescriptions 
of its self-appointed critics and would-be improvers, that one 
realizes how difficult it is to devise a thoroughly unobjectionable 
system to take its place. Not to go into this part of the question 
for the present, it will be interesting to those amateurs of Patent 
Law who are inclined to award preference to foreign systems— 
usually upon second-hand and imperfect information—to chronicle 
one or tw) matters that have lately come into notice as illustra- 
tions of the defects of both the German and the American patent 
systems. Taking the former first, it will be remembered that a 
tentative scheme of improvement in regard to the practice of the 
English Patent Office actually awaits authoritative sanction. It 
was dealt with in the “ JourNAL ” at the time of the presentation 
of the report of the Departmental Committee, last March (see 
Vol. LXXVIL., p.807). Recently, however, a prominent section of 
English Patent Law reformers have made it known that, in their 
opinion, nothing short of the German system of official examina- 
tion for novelty will serve any useful purpose. 

Without discussing at length the question thus raised, it will be 
pertinent to remind those who are in favour of a thorough official 
search for anticipations as a condition precedent to the grant of 
protection for an invention, that such a system, in order to be 
fair, implies infallibility on the part of the office. Thisis obviously 
an impossible assumption. Yet in practice it has to be admitted 
under the German system. A case in point was lately reported, 
where grave wrong was done to an applicant for a German patent 
through an error perpetrated by the office. A German Court of 
Justice found that this was so; but there was no redress for the 
unfortunate victim of bureaucratic blundering. Any individual 





hardship could not be allowed to disturb the symmetry of official 
performances. This state of affairs might passin much-governed 
Germany ; but it is safe to say that nothing of the kind could be 
tolerated in this country. No English Government institution 
which did a wrong to a subject, and was not amenable to the 
declaration of the right by a High Court of Justice, would endure 
another day. 

As regards the American patent system, it is very remarkable 
that hardly any independent native opinion of its merits is avail- 
able for reference. Most of the Englishinformation respecting it is 
based upon the interested statements of patent attorneys in the 
United States. In these circumstances, special value attaches 
to a report by Mr. C. H. Duell, a Commissioner of Patents in 
the United States, upon the “* Development and Defects of the 
American Patent System,” recently published in the “ Engineering 
Record.” It is rarely indeed that a responsible American ven- 
tures to place himself upon record, as they say, as a fault-finder 
with one of the great national institutions. When he does, it is 
for good and very sufficient reason. Indiscriminate abuse of one’s 
own country and everything belonging to it, is an exercise of an 
exclusively British virtue. Mr. Duell is a believer, not only in 
patent systems on principle, but also in the American system in 
particular, which he credits with being more than anything else 
that could be named the cause of the industrial revolution of his 
country during the past century. How great this change is, may 
be realized from his statement, that, whereas up to the time of the 
Civil War the country continued to be mainly agricultural, and 
consequently relied largely upon the importation of manufactured 
goods, to-day the balance has altered, and there is an excess of 
exports of such articles. 

Mr. Duell thinks that the cause of this change lies in the 
economy of manufacture arising from the use of labour-saving 
devices, chiefly of native invention, which has set off the higher 
cost of labour. And, as already stated, he looks upon the patent 
system as the causa causans in this connection. The proposition 
might be disputed; but for the present it may be allowed to 
stand. Mr. Duell gives a short history of the.successive Federal 
Patent Laws, which were rounded off by an Act passed in 1897, 
and now in force. The period for which United States patents 
are granted (17 years) dates from 1861; and although there is 
power to extend by Act of Congress, this has never been exer- 
cised in the case of a patent granted for the full period. The 
official examination of applications was always part of the system 
after 1836; but it was not regularized before 1870. ‘The most 
important provision of the Act of 1897 was that foreign applica- 
tions for United States patents must be within seven months of 
the original application for protection in any other country. 

Mr. Duell remarks that the official examination is the soul of 
the American patent system, and is that which distinguishes it 
from nearly all others. He regards the examination system as 
the ideal one, subject to the important qualification that the 
examination can be made with sufficient care to minimize the 
likelihood of the issue of patents for inventions not of a patent- 
able nature. He admits, however, that the field of search yearly 
increases, and it becomes more and more difficult, through lack of 
time, to make a perfect examination. Something more than ten 
million domestic and foreign patents have been issued; while 
the number of scientific publications has enormously increased. 
Already it is only by means of a perfect classification, that this 
great mass of matter can be so divided as to be conveniently 
accessible for use in the examination of any individual case. 
And, according to the theory of the American system, every 
application for protection has to be tested for originality by the 
thorough and discriminating application to the subject-matter of 
all this extant information. Are the facts, one may reasonably 
inquire, in harmony with the theory? Bearing in mind the con- 
dition that no responsibility attaches to the decision of any official 
examination system, the American or another, is it humanly pos- 
sible for the working of such a system to be approximately per- 
fect? If so, is the degree of approximation likely to rise or fall, 
as the weight of significant matter to be brought into play in- 
creases year by year? 

Mr. Duell does not offer an opinion on this aspect of the sub- 
ject; but impartial observers will have little difficulty in arriving 
at the judgment that the absolute value of unlimited official ex- 
aminations into anticipation and utility is likely to fall, if only for 
physical reasons, until the work ceases to be worth doing. Even 
as itis worked now, he admits that the system is imperfect, and 
that the examination is not even so reliable as it might be. The 
practice of the office lacks stability and uniformity, by reason of 
the frequent changes of Commissioners, which prevents the estab- 
lishment of definite policies. Thisis a question of politics. Even 
worse, however, is the abuse of the liberty to appeal, and the 
onerous and complicated character of the procedure in regard to 
interference cases due to the number of motions and appeals 
provided by the lawsand rules. A critic might ask if this isnot a 
result of the attempt to work the examination system? A yet more 
serious evil is the frightful delay in getting applications through 
the office, owing to dilatory proceedings under the rules regulating 
amendments. The Act of 1897 has provisions intended to cure 
this evil; but they have failed to do so. At present, about 75 per 
cent. of the patents granted are issued within a year from the 
filing of the application ; but the exceptions are probably more 
important than the ordinary run of entries. The great majority 
of patents issued in all countries are worthless ; and if the few 
valuable ones should be involved in the failures of the system, the 
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injury is not to be measured by the arithmetic of averages. Mr. 
Duell gives examples showing that, under the present United 
States system, an application carf'be kept alive indefinitely, if this 
isdesired. There are applications still pending in the office, which 
were deposited prior to 1880. There are nearly 5000 applications 
over three years old. This is clearly no credit to the system. 

Other points referring to defects of the American patent system 
might be mentioned ; but the above statements, on the authority 
of a Commissioner, will suffice to give pause to those amateurs who 
might too readily consent to the proposition to make the English 
patent system conform to the American. 


—_—_ — 


THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 1401.) 
THE Stock Exchange has had another quiet week. This phrase 
indeed might almost be stereotyped for weekly use, so persistent 


is the calm. And the general tendency, although pretty fair at 
the opening, soon became dull, and remained the same (more or 
less) to the close. With the sole exception of the American rail- 
way market, it was difficult to find in any department a bright ray 
to alleviate the dulness. However, prices were not very seriously 
reduced, except in one or two instances which were subject to 
special circumstances confined to themselves. In the Money 
Market, there was a slight but steady hardening, and rates closed 
decidedly firm, and with a fair show of keeping stiffish for awhile. 
In the Gas Market, the course of business was very much on a 
par with the run of things in the previous week—to wit, a fair 
amount of dealing in a number of stocks distributed through the 
list, without a heavily preponderating rush of attention to any 
single issue. And the general tendency, too, was much the same, 
being firm and strong. Almost every stock dealt in showed a 
degree of buoyancy which often culminated in a pronounced 
advance. In Gaslight issues, the ordinary stock was rather quiet 
at first; but it roused up well before the close. The tone was 
strong from the start; and by Thursday it touched par. Several 
gallant attempts were made to reach a premium, but unsuccess- 
fully; and the closing mark was 100. The secured issues were 
not conspicuous, and were unchanged—harder money perhaps 
checkmating the chance of arise. In South Metropolitan, there 
was a little dealing daily; but there was no strength in it, and 
prices were never better than middling. Commercial was strong; 
and the old stock had a nice advance. Very little indeed was 
done in the Suburban and Provincial group; and there was no 
movement whatever in quotations. The Continental Companies 
were decidedly quiet, with the important exception of Imperial, 
which was quite roused into activity. But they were all in good 
form; and both Imperial and Union had a moderate improve- 
ment. There was nothing to remark about the remoter under- 
takings beyond a slight reduction in River Plate. Business in 
the Water Companies was only on its usual scale on most days; 
but on Wednesday, there was extensive dealing in Lambeth and 
Southwark. The general tendency was extremely good; and 
several issues had a moderate advance. Kent was rather 
fiddled about—put up 3 one day, and put down 1 the next. 

The daily operations were: Business in Gas opened rather 
sluggishly on Monday, and transactions were not numerous; but 
the tone was good. Gaslight ordinary and Imperial rose 1 each. 
Tuesday was more brisk, and equally firm, with no change in 
quotations. In Water, Southwark preference improved 3. Wed- 
nesday showed the same condition of things. Commercial old 
advanced 3, and Imperial 1. In Water, Southwark and Kent 
gained 3, East London 2, and Grand Junction 1. Thursday was 
strong and active. Continental Union rose; but Kent Water 
fell1. Friday was firm and buoyant generally; but River Plate 
fell}. In Water, Grand Junction rose 1. Saturday was steady 
and unchanged. 
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Book-keeping for Gas-Works.—We have received from Messrs. 
John Allan and Co., of Ludgate Circus Buildings, a copy of the 
above work. It is a reprint of a series of articles contributed 
to the ‘Gas World” by Mr. Charles Sandell, whose name is too 
well known as a gas accountant to necessitate a detailed notice 
of his work. The author does not claim any novelty for his 
system, but simply offers it asa useful model, guide, and assistant 
to secretaries, accountants, and auditors of gas companies. 


Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers.—The 128th 
quarterly meeting of the Institution will be held at Wakefield, on 
Saturday. We learn from the programme issued by the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. J. Wilkinson, of Sheffield) that, after partaking of 
light refreshments to be provided by the Directors of the Gas 
Company at the offices, the members will assemble at the gas- 
works at noon, and, under the guidance of Mr. H. Townsend, the 
Manager, will inspect the works and plant, the chief features of 
which are the installation of inclined retorts and the De Brouwer 
coke-conveyor. At the close of the visit, the members will be con- 
veyed to the Strafford Arms Hotel, where they will be entertained 
at luncheon by the Directors. In the afternoon the business meet- 
ing will be held. The items on the programme comprise the elec- 
tion of four new members, a President for next year in succession 
to Mr. Charles Wood, and the reading of two papers—one by Mr. 
lownsend on the gas-works which he so ably conducts, and the 
other by Mr. E. H. Hudson, of Normanton, on “ The Control of 
Chimney Draught.” 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. WILu1AM J. RussE.t, the Secretary of the Croydon Com- 
mercial Gas and Coke Company, has, on the advice of his doctor, 
resigned his office as from the 31st of December, after 39 years’ 
service; and the Directors have elected him (as from that date) 
to fill the vacancy on the Board caused by the death of Mr. Allen 
John Lambert. They have also promoted Mr. JAMEs W. HELpPs 
to the office of General Manager and Engineer, and Mr. WILLIAM 
W. Toptey, Assistant-Secretary, to that of Secretary, from the 
same date. 

In consequence of the retirement of Mr. J. Reeson from the 
position of Assistant-Secretary and Registrar of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, to which reference is made below, some changes 
have been made in the office staff. Mr. Joun HATCHWELL, late 
Assistant- Registrar, formerly of the City of London Gas Company, 
and for 32 years Mr. Reeson’s colleague in the Transfer Office, 
has been appointed Registrar; and Mr. HENRY RAYNER, who was 
associated with him throughout his period of service as Assistant- 
Secretary, succeeds him in that capacity. 

An interesting event took place at the Great Yarmouth Police 
Court on the 16thinst., when the Mayor (Colonel Diver) presented 
to Mr. CHARLES PANCHEN, the Secretary of the Gas Company, a 
testimonial on vellum from the Royal Humane Society, in recog- 
nition of his bravery in rescuing a boy from drowning. The 
testimonial ran as follows: “ Resolved unanimously, that Charles 
Panchen is justly entitled to the honorary testimonial of this 
Society engrossed on vellum; and it is hereby awarded to him, 
he having on August 18th, 1g01, gone to the rescue of Ernest F. 
Bransby, who was in imminent danger at Yarmouth, and whose 
life he gallantly saved.” This is the third award Mr. Panchen 
has received from the Society ; the first being a bronze medal in 
1877, and the second the Society’s clasp in 1883. The Mayor 
expressed his great pleasure in conveying to Mr. Panchen the 
Society’s recognition of his bravery; adding that his gallant ac*ion 
was highly appreciated. Mr. Panchen thanked the Mayor for the 
kind terms in which he had alluded to his service, and said he 
hoped that what had fallen from his Worship would lead to 
emulation by others. 

In our notice last week of the death of Mr. Charles Ball, the 
well-known Parliamentary Agent, we mentioned that it was 
through Mr. Ball, in conjunction with Mr, W. A. Valon, that what 
is known as the “ Yeovil clause’? became a recognized part of 
parliamentary practice in connection with the transfer of gas 
undertakings to local authorities. It has been pointed out to us 
that the name of Mr. Thomas Newbigging, M.Inst.C.E., should be 
added jointly to those of Mr. Ball and Mr. Valon as being respon- 
sible forthe clause in the Act securing compensation to the officers 
of the Yeovil Gas Company, and which has been adopted in subse- 
quent Acts. The following was the “ JouRNAL” reference to the 
matter at the time the Yeovil Bill was passed: “ It is fitting that 
gas managers throughout the kingdom should know the names of 
the professional gentlemen engaged in this Yeovil Bill, to whose 
thoughtfulness they, as a class, are indebted for this signal boon. 
They are: For the Company, Mr. W. A. Valon, Mr. T. New- 
bigging, and Mr. Corbet Woodall as Consulting Engineers, and 
Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., Mr. Freeman, Q.C., and Mr. Lloyd as 
Counsel. The Parliamentary Agent is Mr. John C. Ball. For 
the Corporation (who agreed to the terms) there appeared Mr. 
E. H. Stevenson as Consulting Engineer; and Mr. Worsley 
Taylor, Q.C., Mr. Moon, and the Hon. F. Thesiger as Counsel. 
Messrs. Dyson and Co. were the Agents.” 

After a connection extending over a period of 42 years, Mr. 
JosepH Reeson, the Assistant-Secretary and Registrar of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, has just retired from their service. 
Mr. Reeson entered the Secretary’s office as a junior clerk in 1859; 
and on the appointment of the late Mr. J. Orwell Phillips as Secre- 
tary, in 1862, he became hisimmediate Assistant. Thenceforward 
he was actively employed in connection with all the important 
events initiated by Mr. Phillips, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Beckton works, the absorption by the original Com- 
pany, by amalgamations, and in one case by purchase, of eight 
additional undertakings, and the introduction of a large number 
of the provisions relating to the supply of gas which have been 
enacted during the past thirty years and upwards. He was also 
Clerk to the Joint Committee of Secretaries who represented the 
Metropolitan Gas Companies in connection with the parliamentary 
inquiries which led up to the legislation of 1868. In that year, 
in which were passed the Company’s Act of re-incorporation 
and the City of London Gas Act, Mr. Reeson was appointed 
Registrar; and in that capacity he had the supervision of the 
detail work in connection with all the Schemes of Amalgamation, 
the various issues of new capital, and the conversions of stocks 
and shares of the amalgamating Companies—his final appointment 
having been conferred upon him after the amalgamation of the 
London Gas Company with the Chartered Company in 1883. The 
following approximate figures will give some idea of the expan- 
sion of the Company during Mr. Reeson’s connection with it: 
Originally, the amount of share capital was £900,000; there was 
no loancapital ; and the number of shareholders was 1100. Prior 
to the conversion of the Company’s stocks in 1899, the amount of 
share capital was £9,000,000, and of loan capital £2,500,000. At 
present, the former is £21,500,000, and the latter £ 4,000,000 ; 
while there are 17,000 shareholders and 3000 debenture-holders. 
We are pleased to learn that Mr. Reeson severs his connection 
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with the Company upon a retiring allowance; but, apart from this 
recognition of the long-continued faithful service he has rendered 
to the undertaking, we understand that, at the last meeting of 
the Directors, the Governor (Colonel Makins) made some appre- 
ciative remarks in regard thereto and to Mr. Reeson personally, 
which were ordered to beentered upon the minutes. We sincerely 
trust he may be spared for many years to enjoy his well-earned 
rest. 


_ — 
or™= —— 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. JoHN Scott NEILL, Manager of the Gas Company at Elie, 
Fifeshire, died there on Friday, at the age of thirty years. 

Mr. Henry FEARON WILSON, youngest son of the late Mr. John 
Wilson, met with his death, on the 18th inst., under exceedingly 
sad circumstances. Feeling unwell on the previous Saturday 
night, he obtained medical advice; and the doctor ordered rest, 
and prescribed chloral to give relief for the insomnia from which 
deceased suffered. Failing to obtain the immediate rest which 
he so much needed, Mr. Wilson administered the drug himself 
on Sunday night, with the result that he took an overdose, which 
caused death on Monday morning. Mr. Wilson, who was only 
24 years of age, was by profession a Gas and Water Engineer, 
having served his articles at the Carlisle Gas-Works. 


NOTES. 


An Architect and Surveyor Approves of Gas Water-Heaters. 


In a paper on the subject of “ Finishing a Dwelling-House,” 
read by Mr. E. W. Davis, Surveyor, at the Discussion Section of 
the Architectural Association, the author said a good word for the 
much-maligned gas “geyser” as a means of obtaining warm baths 
in summer. He had no doubt a hot-water system is the best, 
but admitted that, with the great improvements in gas cooking 
apparatus (in small houses, at least), the gas-cooker more often 
than not does duty for the kitchener in summer. This is speaking 
of houses not large enough to have a special furnace for the 
hot water. If, then, a hot bath is wanted in the summer, the 
kitchener fire must be started for this purpose only, or a “ geyser ”’ 
installed. Mr. Davis’s experience with these appliances has been 
entirely in their favour. He says he has had half-a-dozen fixed 
at one time or another, and every one has given great satisfaction 
to the users; even in some cases where there kad been a strong 




















-prejudice against them, owing to the newspaper reports of deaths 


arising from their use—in every instance, so far as Mr. Davis 
could gather, an imperfect use. He has, however, never ven- 
tured to fix one without a vent-pipe, which he thinks need not be 
an eyesore. It can be of rectangular shape; but care should be 
taken that it is turned well up into the flue. Mr. Davis specially 
commends the later patterns of geysers, in which the gas and the 
water must be turned on together, thus removing a large element 
of danger. He asked for the experience of others on this matter, 
as the i.ewspaper reports referred to frequently prevent the adop- 
tion of the gas water-heater, when it would really be a great con- 
venience to the small householder. 


Cleansing Power Gas from Dust. 


It is understood that the most serious problem in regard to the 
utilization of blast-furnace gas directly in the cylinders of gas- 
engines lies in getting rid of the dust which such gas always con- 
tains, sometimes in very troublesome quantities. The apparatus 
used by the Cockerill Company, at Seraing, to effect this purpose 
was recently described and illustrated in the “ Engineer.’ It 
consists mainly of a centrifugal fan, placed in the gas circuit, 
which draws the gas from the furnace pipes and delivers it, under 
a slightly increased pressure, to the engines. A water-pipe con- 
nection is made to each side of the fan, and the jet which enters 
is reduced to a finely-divided spray by impact upon the revolving 
blades of the fan. This spray mingles with the dust, increasing 
its density and mass, and causes it to be thrown violently against 
the outer casing of the fan, where it settles and runs downwards 
to a drainage outlet. A fan of 1°5 metres diameter, running at a 
speed of goo revolutions per minute, can deal with about 200 
cubic metres of gas in this time. This is equivalent to 7062 cubic 
feet of gas per minute, or 423,720 cubic feet per hour. This 
takes about 45-horse power; while the consumption of water 
necessarily varies a good deal, according to the condition of the 
gas. The minimum is not stated. Larger apparatus of the kind 
is being constructed, with fans 2 metres diameter, and capable of 
delivering ten times the quantity of gas above stated. This will 
take 130-horse power. In this way, a single fan is credited with 
reducing the dust contained in the gas from 3 grammes per cubic 
metre to o'25 gramme. With two fans in series, the purification 
has been brought to o‘og gramme per cubic metre; but a standard 
of o°3 gramme per cubic metre is considered quite high enough 
for engines of the Cockerill-Delamare type. It is evident that 
several fans in series would be required to deal with a very dusty 
gas, such as that of furnaces using soft materials. 


Hints on the Use of Portland Cement. 


Mr. H. Howard Humphreys has discussed in the “ Builder” 
the causes of expansion and contraction of portland cemcnt con- 
cretes and mortars, which are so troublesome and disappointing | 





when they occur in engineering structures. is admitted that 
alterations of volume of concrete or mortar after setting some: 
times occur apparently capriciously; but the causes of the miss 
chief may be classified under the two heads of: (1) Disruptive 
stresses due to internal movement in the cement; and (2) dis- 
integrating atmospheric conditions. Heading No. 1 can be split 
up, and the responsibility for the trouble can be divided between 
the manufacturer and user thus: Causes of movement within the 
control of the manufacturer, improper proportioning of the raw 
materials, insufficient burning, excessive chemical impurity, pre- 
sence of artificial adulterants, and bad milling. The user is respon- 
sible for employing new and unaérated cement, or too rich mixtures, 
more especially for rendering. With regard tothe former class of 
defects, it is explained that manufacturers are exposed to the 
temptation to raise the tensile requirements for the week’s test. 
This leads to over-liming, when the 28 days’ test may show 30 per 
cent. less strength than the week’s test. Insufficient burning is 
due tothe temptation to economize over-muchin coke. It is easy to 
detect, by the low specific gravity and brownish colour of the fresh 
cement. Excessof magnesiais dangerous, but does not occur in the 
cements made on the Thames and Medway. Sulphate of lime 
isadangerousimpurity. Bad milling isa mischievousfault. The 
old specification of 10 per cent. residue on a 2500 mesh‘is obso- 
lete. No standard degree of fineness seems to be accepted ; but 
it is stated that a sample recently tested by the author's firm 
showed a residue of only 3°2 per cent. on the 14,400 sieve. At 
least one large cement works in this country has under con- 
sideration the expediency of separating the coarser from the 
finer grains of cement, and regrinding the former. ‘The user is 
counselled on no account to neglect the emptying-out and care- 
ful turning of his cement purchases before using. Ccment used 
for rendering, with the object of making brickwork watertight, 
should always be mixed with an equal part of absolutely clean, 
sharp sand. Neat cement always cracks; and a further cause 
of dissatisfaction with its use is the inability of workmen to 
spread it fast enough, which constantly tempts the men to * knock 
it up.” All cement work should be covered up in frosty weather, 
and kept damp in summer and carefully screened from sunshine, 
The latter is most important. 
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THE AUDITING OF GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS. 


a 


A Reply to Some Criticisms. 
By F. G. NEwTOoNn. 


I was about to reply to the letter from Mr. George Helps on 
the above subject, that appeared in the “ JourNAL” for Oct. 8, 
when the first article entitled “ Auditing Gas-Works Accounts,” 
by “A Shareholder,” was published. It then appeared desirable 


to hear all that the latter gentleman had to say before further dis- 
cussing the question ; so I trust Mr. Helps will pardon my delay 
in answering him. The reproduction in the “ JouRNAL” of the 
paper which I wrote for the “ Accountants’ Magazine ” has certainly 
served its purpose, which was to draw attention to a matter that 
is very rarely so much as considered by directors and share- 
holders—namely, the real value of the average audit. 

A good deal of paper and ink might, however, have been saved 
if ** A Shareholder” had, before beginning to criticize my article, 
taken the trouble to read it carefully. Had he done so, he would 
scarcely have fallen into the material error of representing me as 
proposing that auditors should, in the performance of their duty, 
institute ‘an inquiry into every transaction, and the character of 
every employer.” Ridicule of this imaginary proposal occupies 
so much of “ A Shareholder’s ” articles, that one is led to wonder 
whether, if he had comprehended my actual suggestions, he 
would have ever given himself the trouble to write upon the 
subject. He speaks of “a full legal investigation of each and 
every transaction undertaken by the concern ”’ as entailing, as it 
would, a great increase of expenditure and a serious hindrance to 
everyday working, without conferring compensating advantages. 
He describes as “ an obviously absurd and ridiculous task” that of 
“an audit extended to strict legal evidence for and against every 
transaction entered upon the books.” Indeed, he harps on this one 
string with the persistency of Counsel addressing a thick-headed 
jury—taking obvious pleasure in thrice slaying the slain. . 

And it is all absolutely irrelevant! If‘ A Shareholder” will 
be so good as to refer now—as he might have done some weeks 
since—to my original article (ante, p. 465), he will find, in the 
third and fourth paragraphs, an exposition of the policy which I 
suggested as calculated to make an audit efficient within the 
bounds of practicability. I asked: “Is there any third alterna- 
tive to the two extremes indicated—namely, of examining every 
item in the books of a company, or of accepting without question 
the certificate of its officials for the accuracy of the books?” To 
this I answered that a third alternative “ was to be found in the 
auditors of a company adopting the policy of first making them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the whole of the system on 
which the accounts of the company are kept . . . . and then 
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making it their practice . . . . to check from time to time 
some of the entries in every book, tracing the entries through to 
the balance-sheet. In other words, to audit samples; it being 
impossible to examine the bulk. Such is the system that 
—granting the impracticability of the ideal—would be found, I 
believe, most efficient for the examination of the accounts of 
industrial concerns of magnitude, and which would enable the 
auditors to sign the balance-sheets without forfeiting their self- 
respect.” Throughout my article, in fact (after, as will be seen 
by the foregoing, carefully excluding the idea of examining every 
item in the books of a company) I refer to examining “‘ some ” of 
these or comparing “some” of those, and to “occasionally 
testing ’’ entries—the very essence of my proposal being summed 
up in the word “test.” And then “A Shareholder ” writes as if 
I had proposed “a full Jegal investigation of each and every 
transaction.” The description “obviously absurd and ridiculous” 
may well be used to qualify such a blunder. 

The criticisms of “ A Shareholder ” being so completely vitiated 
by this failure to comprehend what he is criticizing, it might 
almost appear unnecessary to deal further with them; but there 
are some points that, having been published, cannot be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. In the first place, “ A Shareholder” 
denies the assertion that has been made that the general run of 
gas company audits are little better than farces; takes exception 
to such an assertion being made without “ direct evidence ;” sets 
aside such evidence as has been adduced that auditing generally 
is inefficient, because the “frauds” in question were “ outside 
our own special industry;” and declares that, “judging by 
results, the present system of auditing gas accounts is at least 
fairly satisfactory.” 

Direct evidence that can be cited, since the Higgs case, there 
is perhaps none; but what does that prove? Not that auditing 
is efficient—direct evidence of that would be the discovery of 
fraud by the auditors, and I have yet to hear of that—but that in 
no case of defalcation or fraud on the part of a gas company’s 
officials have the auditors been publicly blamed. No such cases 
of fraud have been discovered in regard to the affairs of a gas 
undertaking as led to the severe strictures upon auditors on 
record in regard to the Liberator group, the New Zealand Loan 
Agency, the Millwall Dock Company, National Bank of Wales, or 
Dumbell’s Bank. But that does not, directly or indirectly, prove 
the efficiency of gas company auditing. For all we know, it 
may be (I do not suggest that it is) the consequence of the 
reverse. On the other hand, those best in a position to judge of 
the efficiency of such auditing could, if they would, confirm my 
opinion that in many cases the audit is first cousin to an idle 
farce. ‘A Shareholder” must, of course, retain his belief; for 
I cannot, for obvious reasons, do more than express my opinion. 
But if he will attend the meetings of half-a-dozen large companies, 
and make a practice of heckling the auditors upon the character 
and extent of their examination of the accounts, he may find his 
faith in the value of the certificate “examined and found correct ” 
somewhat shaken. The objection that, because auditing has 
been found wanting in the case of building societies, banks, and 
a dock company, but not in our own special industry, therefore 
it is not fair to assume that anything is amiss with auditing 
methods in that case also, is about as sound as would be the 
policy of a man who, originally possessing ten horses and losing 
five of them for want of locks on the stable doors, neglected to 
put locks on the other five doors because the remaining horses 
had not been stolen. 

Then “ A Shareholder ”’ falls foul of the assertion that auditors 
are appointed by shareholders to safeguard them against the 
possible fraud or dishonesty of the directors or officers of a com- 
pany, and proceeds to give his idea of the relationship of auditor 
to shareholder. What that idea is, however, is not clear; for in 
one sentence he appears to see that the auditor is responsible for 
keeping the shareholders informed as to whether the accounts 
laid before them are accurate or not, while in the next he declares 
“that the shareholders are responsible for accurate accounts, and 
should not shelve this responsibility upon the auditor or anyone 
else. If an official appoints a deputy to act for him in his 
absence, that official is still held to retain responsibility, even for 
the acts of his deputy ; and the shareholders, in appointing direc- 
tors and auditors, cannot get rid of their resporisibilities.”’ 

The confusion of thought here is appalling. It is the tunction 
of the auditor to inform the shareholders whether the accounts 
are correct; but if he fails in that duty, the shareholders are re- 
sponsible! Of course, if the writer merely means that if, when 
an auditor declares the accounts to be inaccurate, the share- 
holders do not have them altered, then the auditors are absolved 
from responsibility, no one will contradict him. No one has ever 
suggested the contrary; nor has any body of shareholders ever 
attempted to put such responsibility upon the auditor. But 
what we are evidently intended to understand by the passage 
quoted above is that the writer contends that the auditor is the 
deputy of the shareholder, and that, therefore, if the former 
neglect his duty the latter is responsible. This absurd idea 
originates in a false analogy between an “ official’ appointing a 
deputy to act in his absence—that is, the agent of a master 
delegating his duty to a sub-agent—and assuming responsibility 
for the deputy’s acts or omissions, and a body of shareholders 
(who are principals, not agents) appointing auditors to do certain 
work on their behalf. To whom, may I ask, does “ A Share- 
holder” imagine that “ the shareholders are responsible for accu- 





rate accounts?” To heaven? The shareholders may conduce 








to their own undoing by appointing inefficient auditors, but to 
say that they are responsible if the auditors they appoint neglect 
their duty, is absurd. 

Really, one would not have thought it could have been neces- 
sary at this time of day to argue the question that auditors are 
appointed and paid by shareholders to protect them against the dis- 


honesty of the directors or any other of the officersofthe company. 


There is no necessity to express any opinion on the subject, for 
the principle has been most explicitly laid down over and over 
again. To take the most recent trial bearing upon the point— 
that of the Auditors of Dumbell’s Bank. In charging the Jury, 
the Deemster remarked: “ First ofall, an auditor represented the 
shareholders, and was there to protect them. His business was 
to exercise an independent judgment. He was not to take the 
Directors’ nor the Managers’ view, but, if suspicious, must probe 
it. Auditors were not to be mere arithmeticians and calculators,” 
Commenting upon this trial, and the sentences passed upon the 
Auditors, the “ Accountant” for Dec. 1, 1g00, said: ‘One of the 
good results of this trial will be that the minds of the public will 
be educated to the fact that the audit of a Company’s accounts is 
a very much more serious matter than it has hitherto been con- 
sidered. The graver responsibilities of auditors have, up to the 
present, been kept somewhat in the background, simply because 
such a case as this has not previously arisen. But the legal 
liability of auditors has been the same all the time.” 

Again, I may quote the declaration of a Past-President of the 
Society of Accountants and Auditors as to what are the responsi- 
bilities of auditors. Speaking at Glasgow on the 5th of Septem- 
ber last, Mr. E. Carr said: “ The professional auditor’s position 
, is strictly a fiduciary one; his business being to safeguard 
the interests of each proprietor. He should take nothing 
for granted, but should verify every item by the best means at his 
command. With regard to cash received, the difficulty 
is to guard against embezzlement by employees; and I think an 
auditor must be considered to have performed this part of his duty 
if he has taken all proper precautions against dishonesty.” 

Nobody ever said that an auditor could “ provide for the honesty” 
of the officers of a company; but it is his duty to take all reason- 
able steps possible to ascertain whether those officers are dealing 
honestly with the company. ‘A Shareholder” makes great play 
with the idea that the officials of a company are likely to be 
offended by an auditor taking steps that would point toa desire 
upon his part to check their honesty. (I may remark, by the way, 
that “ A Shareholder ” here again displays his ignorance of the true 
position ofan auditor by speaking of “ the directors sending 
an auditor.” Directors have no control over auditors; the latter 
not being servants of the directors, but agents of the shareholders 
appointed to inquire into the accuracy of the accounts presented 
by the directors.) Apparently every company should, in the 
opinion of * A Shareholder,” be a mutual confidence society. To 
ask a collector to render a strict account of his cash, is, I suppose, 
an insult; to call upon a storekeeper to account for the stores 
entrusted to him, an expression of want of confidence. The 
cashier of a bank must not be asked to balance up his cash 
out of season; nor must the directors send round _ inspec- 
tors to the branches of the bank to examine the securities—that 
would be “ to publicly advertise the fact that they do not trust their 
manager farther than they canseehim.” ‘* A Shareholder ” must 
be a very soft-hearted, innocent gentleman; but I should not 
choose him to run my business if those are his ideas of supervision. 
He says: ‘ Officials cannot be made honest, or kept honest 
by risk of detection and punishment, or by cunning tricks and 
traps devised by auditors.”” Let me ask: If there were no risk 
of detection and punishment, would there be no more theft than 
there is now? You may not be able to change a man’s character 
by instituting rigid checks upon his honesty; but you may 
materially influence his actions—as, indeed, with his happy knack 
of self-contradiction, ‘“ A Shareholder ’ admits further on: “ Super- 
vision of a proper kind will greatly reduce the chances 
of fraud being practised.” By removing temptation, you can 
save many aman from becoming the prey of his weaknesses. An 
auditor’s duty is not to see that the officials are honest-minded— 
that is not possible; but that they are honest-handed. And the more 
honest the man, the more certainly will he welcome a searching 
audit. No one can then say ‘‘ Who knows ?”’ 

What really is “ A Shareholder’s” conception of the purpose of 
an audit, the principles upon which it should be conducted, and 
the duty of anauditor? It is by no means easyto discover. He 
describes as absurd and ridiculous the plan proposed by me—<r 
rather the plan he chooses to imagine that I proposed (a vastly 
different matter); wanders up and down some proposals that I 
really did make; repeats some of my suggestions as if they were his 
own ; and then ends up by saying: “ No reasonable being could 
attach more value to the auditor’s signature than it purports to 
convey—namely, that the signatory has examined the books and 
accounts!” Did anyone ever see a more hopeless begging of the 
whole question, whichis: Whatisand what should be meant by say- 
ing that an auditor isto “ examine the books and accounts”? If by 
that is understood that the auditor is merely to examine the final 
books ofthe company with sundry other booksand vouchers, for the 
accuracy of which he may rely implicitly upon the certificate of 
the officers of the company (whom he is appointed to check), then, 
I say, such an audit is a stupid farce, and worse; it misleads 
many people who think it means more. In that contention I am 





supported, as | will presently show, by the highest authority. 
se (To be continued.) 
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TECHNICAL RECORD. 


WaTER-GAS TAR FOR BOILER HEATING. 


The problem of the utilization of carburetted water-gas tar, 
in an effectual and economical manner, has, there is abundant 


evidence, been successfully solved by the Hydroleum Company, 
Limited, of 323, High Holborn; and from what we see and hear, 
if their system of burning liquid fuel for the heating of boilers 
is largely adopted (and its merits give fair hope that it will be), it 
is not likely that water-gas tar will go begging for buyers in this 
country. The system, of course, is patented; and it comprises a 
feeder or burner and a combustion chamber of novel construction. 
The conveniences claimed in connection with the use of liquid as 
compared with solid fuel in boiler heating are too well known to 
gas engineers to need any specific setting forth here; and so we 
will not burden this article with them, but will confine our atten- 
tion entirely to the question of water-gas tar burning, in connection 
with the Hydroleum Company’s arrangement and method. 

In regard to some of the older systems of burning tar, we have 
heard complaint made of the localized cutting heat of the large 
flames, of dripping tar and imperfect combustion, and consequently 
of smoke. But in these respects, and in economy and efficiency, 
we are satisfied, from experience in gas-works and elsewhere, 
that the system under notice will be found hard to beat, as 
the figures which we have at hand, and which we will give 
presently, satisfactorily prove. Referring first to the feeder or 
burner. Although this is the principal feature of the arrange- 
ment, it is really only a part—the construction of the combustion 
chamber being also an essential feature. The burner has two 
distinct passages through it—one being connected with the tar 
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nozzle of the feeder projects slightly within the furnace; and the 


intimate mixture of vapour is directed on to a dash-brick. In _ 


order to produce complete combustion, it is essential that the 
dash-brick should be of a certain size, and located in a certain 


position, and that between the feeder nozzle and the dash-brick | 


there should be an enveloping constricted way or passage of re- 
fractory material, the area of which bears a definite proportion 
to the size of the feeder employed. By these means, every par- 
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supply, and the other with the steam supply. The former is 
admitted near the rear end of the burner; and the steam-inlet is 
only a short distance from the nozzle. The construction of this 
feeder is a little difficult of description. But, generally, it may 
be stated to consist of two tubes so arranged that there is an 
annular space between them. Along the common axis of the 
two pipes is a plug with a gradual taper; and this, fitting into 
the nozzle of the interior tube, forms a finely adjustable needle 
valve, by means of which the supply of tar can be regulated to 
a nicety. Steam is admitted to the annular space formed by 
the two tubes; and this escapes at the nozzle in an annular 
jet. The tar passes into the inner tube; and as the needle 
valve occupies the central part of this tube, the tar current is 
also annular. Its outlet is slightly in advance of that from 
which the steam issues. This formation permits of a vacuum 
being formed in front of the tar orifice; and this vacuum pro- 
duces a suck of tar from the reservoir. The tar is only at 
atmospheric pressure, and the reservoir is slightly lower than 
the outer nozzle of the feeder; but the steam is able to suck 
out the proper quantity of tar, no matter whether the feeder is 
going fast or slow. Assoon, however, asitis put out of action, the 
level of the reservoir absolutely prevents any flow of tar into 
the furnace. It will be seen from this description that the tar 
and steam escape from the feeder in the form of a compound 
annulus or tube, and not as a solid jet. The shape of the 
orifice of the nozzle causes the steam-jet to expand as it escapes, 
and, again contracting, it assumes a bulbous form, and so there 
is not the abrupt spreading of the issuing vapours that is seen 
with certain other makes of burners or feeders. It is in large 
measure owing to this formation of the jet that the calorific value 
of the tar is so fully realized—in other words, that proper com- 


_ bustion is secured, that there is no waste, and that economy 


results to the user. 


Now we come to the second part of the arrangement. The 
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mately 12 gallons, 5 gallons, and 1 gallon per hour respectively. 
As a rule, we understand, three burners are fitted to each boiler, 
so that it is easy to turn one or two off, if necessity does not re- 
quire the three simultaneously in operation. 

The system has been in use at the Croydon Gas-Works with 
the water-gas tar; and Mr. Helps appears, from a conversation 


_ which we have had with him, to be highly satisfied with its opera- 


tion and results. 


ticle of vapour is kept together until it fires on the dash-brick, | 


which, owing to the concentration of the vapours at that point, | 


and its comparatively small area, rapidly becomes sufficiently 
heated to split up the vapour into its component gases, which, 


after leaving the brick, reunite, and give out heat in the combus- 
tion chamber. 


The drawing which we reproduce shows the method of con- — 
verting a Babcock and Wilcox boiler for the application of the | 
system at a London Gas-Works, where it is also being fitted to | 


Lancashire boilers. In taking the boiler in hand, the first thing 
that has to be done is to remove the furnace door, or, in the case 
ofa Lancashire or Cornish boiler, the whole front, the fire-bars, 
and the bridge. In the case of a water-tube boiler, the fire-bars 
are left in, but are covered with a course of fire-bricks. Inthe case 
of a Lancashire or Cornish boiler, an annular brick lining is built 
to a depth of 2 feet from the front. At about 14 inches from the 
front, an arch is sprung from side to side at about the diameter 
of the flue; and this arch forms the dash-brick for the vapours to 
split against—the resulting flame passing over and under the arch. 
Between the arch and the furnace front are a number of restricted 
passages, into the front of each of whicha burner projects. Com- 
pliance with the distance of 14 inches from the nozzle to the arch 
ee hich the vapours impinge and the other given measurements, 
le great importance to the efficient working of the arrangement. 
sameamenan the restricted passages, for example, are varied 
size of he o the quantity of tar it is required to burn. For one 
pont ao they are 8 inches square, for the next 5 inches, 

or the next 24 inches; the consumptions of tar being approxi- 








For the present, it has been discontinued ; but 
the disposal of the tar in other directions is the reason for this. 
Of course, in a gas-works where a considerable quantity of breeze 
is made, if the water-gas tar can be vended profitably for use by 
other people, then it will not pay to entirely adopt the system ; 
but gas engineers making water gas will not be slow to see that 
some advantage will accrue to them in fostering a system of 
heating boilers by water-gas tar which they can conscientiously 
recommend. However, at the Croydon Gas-Works, the interior 
arrangement of the system was not exactly carried out in the 
manner already described, although (speaking without trial) Mr. 
Helps thinks perhaps it will prove preferable to the plan he had 
in use. In his case, he had a g-inch ring of Ewell fire-brick ; 
and then at an interval a second ring of g-inch fire-brick. In the 
front ring, there were three square passages into which the tar- 
burners projected ; and in the second ring there were aiso three 
holes, but not opposite those in the front one. In this way, the 
jets of steam and tar had solid brickwork directly in front (at 
14 inches distance) upon which toimpinge and break up, and then 
the flame turned through the passages and caused a large volume 
of flame to spread round the boiler, instead of having, as with the 
old form of tar-burner, a single big cutting flame. A little dis- 
tance from the boiler is an overhead tank containing the water- 
gas tar, which is carefully screened, the necessity for which Mr. 
Helps emphasizes. From this tank, when the system was In use, 
a pipe conveyed the tar to a smaller tank fixed at about the level 
of the tar-burners. Inside the latter tank is a ball-cock or float, 
which so regulated the height of the tar that the level was always 
slightly below the tar-burner outlet, so that, when the steam was 
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turned off and the burner not in use, there could be, as already 
explained, no overflow of tar into the furnace. 

Now as to actual results obtained from the use of the system 
with water-gas tar. Comparative tests of the evaporative power 
(from and at 212° Fahr.) of coke and water-gas tar have been 
made in the furnace of a 50-horse power Hornsby water-tube 
boiler at the works of Messrs. Muirhead and Co., of Elmer’s End, 
near Beckenham ; and the Hydroleum Company are naturally 
making use of the excellent figures obtained. The first test was 
carried out with coke on May 15 last, and its duration was nine 


hours. The results were— 

Mean temperature of feed water . 60° Fahr. 
Mean pressure on boiler 90 lbs. 
Pounds of water evaporated 10, 100 
Pounds of coke consumed . . . . . « -« 1792 
Pounds of water evaporated per pound of coke 

wom and ater” Faber. . . + © « » 6°73 
Price ofcokeperton. . . . £1 1s. 8d. 


The test with water-gas tar was made on Aug. 14 last ; and its 
duration was two hours. The results were— 


Mean temperature of feed water . 70° Fahr. 
Mean pressure on boiler go Ibs. 
Pounds of water evaporated 2400 
Pounds of tarconsumed .... . . . @2iII 
Pounds of water evaporated per pound of tar 

from and at 212° Fahr . . . . 2. «© « 13°47 
Price oftarperton .. . . +. + «© « » 98. 0$d. 


In this test the tar was taken as received; no deduction being 
made for any water it contained. 


To evaporate each pound of water with coke cost o’o172d., and 
with water-gas tar 0'°0075d.—showing a saving of o’0097d. Messrs. 
Muirhead state that a week’s saving in “ fuel ” by the adoption of 
the system was, comparing a week just previous to the change and 
a week in August, £2 18s. 7d. We have a notion that those gas 
engineers who are makers of coke and not of carburetted water 
gas will look somewhat critically at the figures given here, and 
perhaps ask for confirmatory tests in other quarters. However 
that may be, all we have done in this article is to put into a con- 
nected form information which has been supplied to us from 
different quarters. Itis quite conceivable that intelligence of this 
kind—the successful supplanting of one common gas-works 
residual by another produced in comparatively few works—may 
not be acceptable to all readers. But it will be to some; and 
therefore we are only fulfilling a duty in chronicling it. 
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A DRAUGHT INDICATOR. 


A good draught indicator is found to be to a large extent a 
guardian of economical working in certain of the operations of a 


gas-works; and one which stands in high esteem with some gas 
engineers is that known as the “ Evertrusty,” which is made by 
Messrs. Wallach Bros., of Gracechurch Street, E.C. Its name 
is an excellent one; for as a gauge indicating the slightest varia- 
tions of draught passing through 
flues, retorts, chimneys, &c., its 
reliability is tobe trusted. Varia- 
tions of ;4,th of an inch of water 
column are distinctly recorded 
on the dial, which has a magnified 
scale registering up to 13 inches 
and 4 inches for Nos. 2 and 3 sizes 
respectively. 

The construction is extremely 

simple ; and therefore the work- 
ing parts are not liable to get out 
.of order. The pointer is con- 
nected with a vane _ perfectly 
balanced in its bearings, and 
most sensitive. The pointer is 
attached to a delicately pivoted 
spindle, which carries a regular 
counterbalanced plate fitted 
loosely to the chamber. Air is 
let through the damper on one 
side of this vane by a hole in 
the casing ; while the other 
side is in connection with the 
flue by means of a tube, varying in length according to require- 
ments. The draught of air through the instrument causes the 
vane to become inclined from its normal position; and the 
amount of draught is clearly and accurately indicated on the 
dial. The dampers can be regulated by means of the draught 
gauge, and should meteorological or other conditions affect the 
draught, it will be easily noticeable. : 
_ the gauge isconnected with the flue by a 3-inch gas-pipe; and 
in the case of tubular boilers an elbow-piece is inserted in the 
brickwork above the tubes, or laterally, 6 to 10 in. above the register. 
By using an extra length of piping and elbow-piece, the indicator 
can, if desired, be fixed in front of the boiler. The indicator 
should point to zero when the damper is shut tight ; if it does not, 
then there is some defect in the flue or chimney which requires 
rectifying. The great advantage of the indicator is that, by its 
means, a minimum draught pressure can be reached and main- 
tained; and thus it renders considerable assistance in obtaining 
complete combustion and economical and correct firing. 








SIR WILLIAM PREECE ON THE DISCOVERIES 
OF SCIENCE. 


At the Opening Meeting of the 148th Session of the Society 
of Arts last Wednesday, Sir WILLIAM HENRY PREECE, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., the Chairman of the Council, delivered his Inaugural 
Address, which was devoted to a review of the progress made 
during the past century in the application of the discoveries of 
science in furtherance of the objects in which the Society is 
interested, and to a glance into the future to see how far this is 


likely to be continued. 

He began by pointing out that the greatest scientific discovery 
of the Seventeenth Century was the law of universal gravitation 
by Newton; that of the Eighteenth, the “law of Watt,” which 
determined the latent heat of steam condensation at different 
temperatures and pressures; while those of the Nineteenth were : 
(1) The principle of evolution ; (2) the atomic structure of matter; 
(3) the existence of the ether and the undulatory theory of light ; 
(4) the principles of electro-magnetic induction and electrolysis; 
and (5) the principle of the conservation of energy. After briefly 
discussing the first four subjects, Sir William proceeded to 
deal with the last. In the course of his observations, he re- 
ferred to the fog trouble, and expressed the opinion that our 
physical friends ought to commence the century with the firm 
determination to attack this enemy, and to let our grandchildren 
smile at the memory of the misery of their fog-folded grand- 
fathers. Principal Oliver Lodge had cleared a glass globe full 
of fog by an electric discharge. Let him act on ‘the great globe 
itself,’ commencing in Birmingham. Sir William ventured to 
suggest that the first operation to ameliorate the evil in London 
was to enforce the Act compelling people to consume their own 
smoke and save them from consuming that of others. Passing 
on to allude to the evolution of the lighthouse and the lightship, 
he mentioned the name of the late Sir James Douglass among 
those who had assisted in this work; and he pointed out how 
the illuminants employed since the first pharos was erected at 
Alexandria 2000 years ago had been successively wood and coal 
fires, tallow and wax candles, and vegetable and organic oils, until 
at the present day heavy mineral oil, gas, and electricity were 
upon their trial. He went on to say that the Lenticular lanterns 
followed the invention of Fresnel; while the lamps were as 
numerous as the engineers who used them. The four-wick oil- 
lamp of Fresnel gave 230-candle power, while the six-wick lamp 
of Douglass gave 800 candles. Wigham’s gas-lamp gave 2750 
candles; and the light of the electric arc was reckoned in millions. 
Brilliant as the last was in clear weather, it did not seem to be 
more effective than oil in thick weather. Hence ofthe 1100 lights 
in Great Britain, only five were fitted electrically. Of the 80 light- 
ships, all were provided with two-wick oil-burners ; but they flashed 
lights that were estimated as equivalent to 20,000 candles. Flash- 
ing lights were found far superior to fixed lights; for they were not 
mistaken for ships’ lights—a fruitful source of error and disaster. 
Hence group-flashing was the order of the day. Sir William then 
proceeded to discuss some of the applications of energy. 

Coming to the subject of the electric light, Sir William Preece 
referred at the outset to its phenomenal development since 
Edison and Swan brought out their glowlampin1881. The light 
had, he said, been taken up with avidity, and its use was increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. The use of arc lamps for street illum1- 
nation in the United Kingdom was not to be compared with the 
practice in the United States; but the difference was due to the 
universal presence of cheap gas here and of no gas or dear gas 
there. Asa matter of fact, gas used with the Auer mantle could 
compete satisfactorily with electricity in this direction. It was in 
domestic life that the electric light had made such strides in the 
United Kingdom. It was in living-rooms where electricity was 
paramount. There the light was fine, the air not vitiated, health 
was unaffected, and comfort and cheapness secured. Lamps were 
being improved every day and made more efficient and therefore 
cheaper to work, because they consumed less current ; and cheap- 
ness of supply was also developing by the increased use of electric 
energy for traction, motive, and heating purposes. The larger 
the plant in the generating station, and the greater the continuous 
number of hours the load was on, the cheaper was the cost 0 
the generation. The potentiality of cheapness in our large 
municipalities was beyond the dreams of the economist. In 
Bradford the current cost only 1°22d. per Board of Trade unit, 
which was equivalent to gas at 7°32d. per 1000 cubic feet; and it 
was possible to contemplate the generation of electric energy at 
id. per unit. 

Speaking next on the use of electricity for heating purposes, 
Sir William pointed out that an electric current, which 1s one 
form of energy, does work upon a conductor which maintains 1t, 
and shakes up its molecules into another form of energy calle 
“heat.” This was, he said, the principles of the glow lamp; but 
the highest temperature was attained in the arc. Heat was 
obtained for useful purposes either by disruptive discharge in the 
arc or by metallic resistance in coils. The former was used prin- 
cipally for industrial purposes ; the latter domestically, for warm- 
ing rooms, beds, or water, and even for cooking. Radiators for 
use in cold rooms and in shops were excellent things, but were - 
present a little costly to maintain. He had contemplated using 





a coil inside a Tobin tube to heat the fresh air as it entered his 
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bedroom; but he was deterred by the present cost of the current. 
This would diminish, and then we should waste much less coal 
than we do now. There were many people who imagined that 
electrical energy was dear in England because of the absence 
of water power. There were no waterfalls in England to utilize; 
but in Switzerland, where there was plenty of water, it was 
used to a large extent. He was assured, however, that energy 
was not produced so cheaply there as we could produce it in our 
coalfields. It was a fallacy to suppose that a valley could be 
dammed up and a waterfall made and used for the cheap produc- 
tion of electrical energy. The capital spent in hydraulic works 
demanded an interest which, in every case he inquired into, ex- 
ceeded the cost of the coal to produce the same energy. Even 
the waters of Niagara could not compete with oil and coal in 
Buffalo, 18 miles away. It had been pointed out time after time 
that we did not sufficiently utilize our coalfields. Power Bills had 
passed Parliament; but only one scheme was at work. Another 
was in progress on a very small scale; and the rest lay dormant. 
It was the fashion to attribute our backwardness to ignorance, to 
the absence of education, to conservatism, to prejudice, and to lack 
of enterprise. The cry was for adequate endowment and the en- 
couragement of research; but no one had pointed out the true 
Homocea, which “touched the spot.” It was the timid financier 
who was the true cause of all the trouble. It was he who had 
been frightened by the financial failures of the past, and whose 
confidence in electrical ventures has been shattered by the terrible 
infliction of the Limited Liability Act and its offspring—the com- 
pany promoter. The panic which was the result of the excitement 
of 1881-2 had not yet been blown away. 

With regard to the use of electrical energy for motive power, 
Sir William said that its cheap production meant economy 
wherever power was wanted. We had learnt that energy was 
something to be used, not wasted. Very few knew the waste of 
power in steam-pipes, shafting, belting, and ordinary mechanical 
appliances for the transmission of power. It was not too much 
to say that every colliery and every slate and stone quarry used 
twice as much coal as it ought. All our principal manufacturers 
were finding out the waste in their shops; and the rapidity with 
which electric motors were being introduced was astonishing. For 
some peculiar reason, the British manufacturer was very secre- 
tive ; he did not want his competitor to know what he was doing. 
But those who had opportunities of knowing the facts could smile 
atthe pessimistic strictures of the ignorant, and feel, like the great 
Roman, no despair about our own country. There was no such 
education as the loss of profits, and no such motive cause for eco- 
nomy as experiencing successful competition. The principles of 
Free Trade had encouraged competition, and we must cheerfully 
meet and fight the Frankenstein monster we had made, with our 
eyes very wide open. 

Touching upon the subject of legislation, the Chairman remarked 
that its distinguishing feature during the latter part of the Nine- 
teenth Century, had been the encouragement of municipal trading. 
The Limited Liability Act of 1862 led to a system of plunder far 
exceeding in intensity any crime ever invented or practised. The 
Act of 1882 checked this depredation on the purse of the confiding 
public in electrical undertakings; but its effect had been much 
weakened by the tendency of corporations to exceed their legiti- 
mate functions. The margin of municipal trading was well defined 
by confining it to those businesses that affect the whole com- 
munity. When it trod on the corns of its own ratepayers, it was 
illegitimate. Roads, sewers, tramways, and illumination came 
within the category, and the exercise of powers in regard to these 
matters by local authorities had proved beneficial tothe community 
they governed; for they had been able to establish their business 
with a smaller outlay of capital, and obtain their benefits for less 
annualexpenditure. The profits had not goneto make fat dividends, 
but to ameliorate the rates. The chief argument brought against 
this system of municipal trading was that of checking all private 
enterprise. It certainly did this, whether inaugurated by the just 
or the unjust. But fortunately, and principally, it had checked 
the unjust, whose machinations in floating public companies so 
frequently formed such edifying reading in the reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Law Courts. The Act of 1870 certainly checked 
the construction of tramways; but the Electric Lighting Act of 
1582, stopped gross financial abuse and wild speculation in the 
early days of electric light development. It wasa beneficial Act. 
It placed the supply of electric energy on a legal, scientific, and 
solid basis ; and it had not prevented the operations of legitimate 
private enterprise. London was a prominent example of this; 
while Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, and (now) Norwich 
and Dover, were cities whose Corporations had had to pay dearly for 
failing to grasp the value of the privilege which Parliament gave 
them, but which Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol, Hammersmith, 
Hampstead, and very many others, appreciated. Difficulties had 
ariseén in connection with the operation of the Acts of 1882 and 
1858—not so much from any antagonism between private and 
municipal enterprise, as from the existence of powerful vested 
interests like gas and water companies, and from the weakness 
of the district councils of small places, the members of which 
were not usually selected from the classes best educated and 
‘rained to govern, but from those who were too much con- 
trolled by self-interest, and whose foresight and business acumen 
were much restricted by the small sphere of their own operations. 
On the whole, the working of the Acts had been very beneficial 
to the public. Electric lighting among the poorer classes had 
developed in a way unknown in any othercountry. It had really 





become in many places, from its economy, the poor man’s light. 
But, above all, it had stirred up the oil and gas interests. Arti- 
ficial illumination had vastly improved ; and the public were now 
supplied with lamps which compared with the farthing dip and 
snuffing operations of our youth, produced as great a contrast as 
London enveloped in black fog and London bathed in brilliant sun- 
shine. We were advancing well. Thetrend wastowards economy, 
efficiency, and comfort. The Twentieth Century would see great 
advances in much-needed street lighting. Gas and electricity 
would join hands. Cheaper generation of energy, more efficient 
lamps, and plenty of them, would render our evening peregrina- 
tions as pleasant and as safe as day locomotion, while our homes 
would be made healthier. The comfort and effectiveness of 
internal illumination would not be restricted; but all would be 
able to turn night into day without unnecessary heat or improper 
vitiation of the air. 

In the closing portions of his address, Sir William dealt with 
the influence of the introduction of cheap telegraphy on the 
Press, reviewed the progress of traction, and touched upon other 
matters. He remarked that a wave of enlightenment in all 
that affected human happiness and welfare appeared to flow 
over the country in the past century, commencing with the acces- 
sion of our late beloved Queen; and he said it was still flowing 
with undiminished amplitude and strength. This remark applied 
not only to engineering and industry, but to art, religion, morals, 
and politics, all of which were on the upward trend. Politics 
was still the least advanced of all our sciences, even of those 
that came within Huxley’s definition of “ systematized and organ- 
ized common sense.” It was the most popular, the most noisy, 
and the least efficient of them all. He concluded by expressing 
the hope that he had succeeded in showing that progress in all 
branches of life was due to certain motive causes working on the 
principle of evolution; that these causes were within the reach of 
our observation ; and that they had only to be discovered in order 
that, by their encouragement, we might secure during the current 
century further advances in civilization and in knowledge. 








RIVER POLLUTION. 


[Abstracts of Papers, with the Discussions thereon, presented to the 
Conference on Water Supplies and River Pollution.] 


WATER SUPPLY AND RIVER POLLUTION. 


This paper (by Professor Henry Robinson, M.Inst.C.E.) was 
the first of three on the same subject, which were discussed 
together. The question dealt with by the authors was that of 
sewage disposal in relation to water supply. Professor Robinson’s 
communication also contained a few remarks regarding the stor- 
age of flood waters. The writer reminded the members that at 
the Southampton Congress of the Sanitary Institute, in 1899, he 
called attention to the necessity for dealing with watersheds on 
comprehensive and well-considered lines, with a view to ensure 
the conservation of flood water, by which the increasing require- 
ments of the large centres of population would be met, at the 
same time that the flow of the streams would be rendered more 
uniform, and injury by floods would be diminished. In storing 
flood water for domestic use, it was necessary that the storage 
reservoirs should be of sufficient capacity to enable the objection- 
able matters which came down with floods to be arrested as the 
water passed through the reservoir to the point of discharge. 

It was not many years since engineers had to exclude to a great 
extent waters of the kind referred to from an impounding reser- 
voir, on the ground that water once polluted remained always pol- 
luted. The author’s opinion was that the suspended matters that 
were brought down in floods would be removed by natural deposi- 
tion, and that undesirable organisms would be unlikely to con- 
tinue to live when the conditions necessary for their existence had 
entirely disappeared in the presence of sedimentation, light, and 
other adverse influences. With regard to pathogenic bacteria, 
he contended that, when they passed into an uncongenial or an 
unnatural medium, their existence was attended with difficulties 
tending to their destruction rather than to their propagation. 
This view he acted upon in 1892, when he brought before Lord 
Balfour’s Commission on London Water Supply proposals to con- 
struct economical reservoirs in natural valleys in the Thames 
basin, for the storage of flood water to meet the future require- 
ments of the Metropolis. The change of views that had taken 
place in a few years in regard to this question might be illustrated 
by referring to the opinion that was expressed in the report of 
Lord Balfour’s Commission, which was to the effect that flood 
water was “highly objectionable and undesirable;” whereas in 
the recent report of Lord Llandaff's Commission, it was stated 
that “no restriction need be placed on taking flood waters.” This 
later opinion, Professor Robinson thought, would be acted upon as 
regards the Metropolis, and would also furnish a solution of the 
problem of providing for the requirements of other towns. 

On the subject of river pollution, the author stated that, in an 
interim report recently issued by the Royal Commission on Sew- 
age, the following remark occurred: ‘ Weare satisfied that the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, has not resulted in the 
general purification of our rivers;’’ and the opinion was expressed 
that a new Department of the Local Government Board should 
be created, to be a supreme rivers authority. The pollution of 
rivers by trade refuse had to be considered from a standpoint 
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different to that from sewage outfalls. Touse a river to get rid of 
foul matters which were the result of carrying on profitable manu- 
facturing operations, could fairly be characterized as an abuse of 
the river where the polluting matter could be arrested, either at 
a trifling expense, or in many cases with actual profit. 

Something had been done in the direction of preventing river 
pollution where special parliamentary powers had been granted 
to authorities (as to the Mersey and Irwell and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire Boards), and had been put into motion. He thought, 
however, that a certain amount of elasticity must be given in en- 
forcing rules and standards of purity of effluents, and that cases 
must be carefully considered to avoid applying a rigid standard 
of purity under totally different circumstances. There were excep- 
tional cases where the stringent enforcement of a high standard 
would involve an outlay on remedial works that might prevent the 
trader continuing the business upon which a large population 
might be dependent for a living. The author was engaged in such 
a case recently, where, while it was admitted that pollution took 
place (although some attempt had been made to abate it), it was 
shown that to be compelled to carry out the necessary works to 
purify the effluents would involve the closing of the establishment. 
The legal point was also raised that the pollution existed in 1876; 
and no order was made. 

With reference to effluents from sewage outfalls, recent experi- 
ence enabled many of the difficulties to be solved which engineers 
had to encounter, as the last few years had brought into practical 
shape remedies which were not previously available. The utiliza- 
tion of bacteria in anaérobic or aérobic chambers was the solution 
of many existing troubles. The preliminary breaking up of organic 
matter by anaérobes, enabled the resultant liquid to be utilized on 
land for agricultural purposes with greater advantage than where 
the sewage was applied in its crude state. Where sufficient land 
was not available, or where it was unsuitable for sewage disposal, 
then the further treatment of the liquid in aérobic beds enabled 
any required standard of effluent to be attained. Inasmuch asthe 
purification of foul fluid by aérobic action was dependent on aéra- 
tion, it would appear best to subject the fluid constantly to expo- 
sure to the air. This would be better effected when the liquid 
trickled over open surfaces of hard stone, clinker, or other material 
in the aérobic beds, than would be the case were the bed worked 
on the intermittent system—namely, first filled, then emptied, and 
then left to rest. 

The interim report of the Royal Commission on Sewage might 
be regarded as removing a difficulty that engineers had had to 
meet in regard to one of the requirements of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which had been that a definite area of land, in 
respect to population, should be obtained under all circumstances 
for the final treatment of effluents. It was pointed out in this report 
that peat and stiff clay lands were unsuitable for the purification 
of sewage. It was also stated that there were cases in which the 
Local Government Board would be justified in modifying, under 
proper safeguards, the present rule as regarded the application of 
sewage to land, and that no general rule as to what these safe- 
guards should be would be laid down—it would probably always 
be necessary that each case should be considered on its own merits. 
The relaxation of the rule in regard to land was obviously right, 
as its enforcement often involved the anomaly of good, porous 
land being placed in the same category as stiff clay land. 

The application of sewage to land must be governed by sanitary, 
agricultural, and economic considerations; but these were not 
always kept clearly in mind. The expression of opinion in the 
interim report, that each case should be considered on its merits, 
was a sensible and useful pronouncement, and would prove 
helpful in dealing with the varying conditions of cases in practice. 
It was seldom that two were alike. It was highly necessary to 
recognize this, so that intelligent inquiry might be made in each 
case, with a view to determining what standard should be 
required. If a drastic rule were made to apply under all circum- 
stances, it would bear hardly on places where (say) the volume 
of fairly good effluent discharged was trifling compared to the 
flow of the river, or where the point of discharge of the effluent 
was where no possible objection could be raised or cause of 
nuisance arise, as in the case of a sea outfall with a set of the 
tide seaward at all times. Again, an effluent not chemically or 
bacterially perfect might, under certain conditions, be admitted 
to a stream of much greater volume, in which it would be exposed 
to oxygenation, the self-purifying action of plants, &c., by which 
it would in a short run be completely purified. 


THE CONTROL OF WEIRS AND DAMS ON STREAMS IN RELATION 
TO RIVER POLLUTION, 


In a paper on this subject, Mr. A. G. Leigh drew attention to 
the necessity of remedial measures in regard to the existence of 
weirs and dams on the streams of congested manufacturing 
districts. They constituted formidable obstacles to the purifica- 
tion of rivers, and tended to nullify the good work which might 
otherwise accrue from the enforcement of the Rivers Pollution 
(Prevention) Act. It was self-evident that these weirs and dams 
constituted an indispensable factor in the consideration of the 
question of river purification, and that legislation was necessary 
making it compulsory for those who impounded the stream for 
purposes of water supply or water power to provide means of 
cleansing at such points by adding valves or penstocks to their 
weirs or dams. It was also evident that power of control over 
weirs and dams was desirable. The writer ventured to suggest 





that such powers would be most advantageously exercised by the 
rivers authority having jurisdiction over the watershed, and that 
they ought to comprise, inter alia: (1) The removal of disused 
and abandoned weirs and dams. (2) All plans of proposed schemes 
for flushing should be subject to the approval of the authority, 
which would ensure effective and properly constructed means of 
cleansing. (3) The limited control over arrangements for flush- 
ing. He used the word “limited” advisedly, having regard to 
prescriptive water rights. The time of opening such valves could 
be arranged to suit the convenience of the parties concerned. He 
would even go further and suggest an additional power—viz., (4) 
The removal of any obstruction to the flow of the stream, as falls 
of earth, undue accumulations of stone and other adventitious 
matter. The Rivers Pollution (Prevention) Act provided against 
offences causing obstruction to the due flow of the stream; and 
why should the power not be conferred for the removal of existing 
obstructions ? ; 

In the author’s opinion, what was really required was a staff of 
river scavengers under the direction of the rivers authority. These 
men, divided in parties, with districts assigned to each, ought to 
commence at the sourceof a stream, working downwards—remov- 
ing all unnatural obstructions and abandoned weirs and dams, 
levelling the bed as far as possible, and (according to pre-arrange- 
ment with the millowner or manufacturer) flushing and cleansing 
out the stream and sluices behind weirs and dams. If the flush- 
ing were continued frequently, as opportunity occurred, any col- 
lections of organic matter would be carried away before decom- 
position had time to set in; and in due course the manufacturer 
and millowner would be largely benefited in having a purer water 
supply and more wholesome sanitary surroundings. He was 
aware that the process would, for a short time, give rise to an 
almost intolerable nuisance; but better bear this, and improve 
matters, than tolerate and suffer an ever-increasing nuisance. 

In the course of his paper, Mr. Leigh referred to the import- 
ance of paving the beds of streams through towns. Where the 
flow of a stream meandering through a thickly populated town 
was sluggish and impeded by all manner of obstacles, and where 
a number of the riparian population were indifferent to their 
neighbours’ sanitary surroundings by using it as a means of con- 
veying their refuse anywhere from under their own noses, it be- 
hoved the local authority to provide means of facilitating the flow 
of such stream by paving its bed, and thus ensuring the town 
being thoroughly rid of matter which might otherwise collect 
and develop into a hotbed of disease. It was, he said, very grati- 
fying to know that many authorities were already alive to the 
importance of this question, and were taking practical steps to 
deal with it. 


PREVENTION OF POLLUTION WITHIN THE THAMES WATERSHED. 


“No question that affects the health of the vast population of 
the Metropolis is of greater importance,” remarked Mr. H. W. 
Russell, of the Berkshire County Council, in a paper bearing the 
above title, “ than the prevention of pollution of the Thames and 
its tributaries; London being dependent for four-fifths of its 
water supply on the Rivers Thames and Lea.” The Thames 
Conservancy Act of 1857, which incorporated the Thames Con- 
servancy Board, conferred powers on the Board for preventing 
pollution of the main river below Staines; and these powers were 
from time to time enlarged and extended to the upper river and 
the tributaries, until, in 1878, the Conservators were empowered 
to prevent pollution of tributary streams at any point within 
10 miles of the Thames above the western boundary of the Metro- 
polis. These powers, although exercised to the full, were found 
to be far from effectual in preserving the purity of the river; and 
it was not until 1894 that Parliament, recognizing the necessity 
of ensuring a pure source of water supply for London, granted to 
the Conservators control of the entire watershed of the Thames 
above the western boundary of the Metropolis, and over the 
tributaries for a distance of 3 miles from the river below that 
boundary. Within those limits, no stream or watercourse was 
allowed to be polluted by the discharge of sewage or other 
offensive or injurious matter, under penalties ranging, according 
to circumstances, from £20 to £100. This vast area, which was 
over 5000 square miles in extent, reached from Banbury in the 
north to Haslemere in the south; and from Cirencester in the 
west to Leigh (Essex) in the east. It was supervised by a staff of 
eighteen inspectors and assistants. Samples of water were taken 
periodically from the River Thames at different points above the 
intakes of the Water Companies, and submitted to Professor 
Groves, F.R.S., for analysis; and this gentleman had reported 
that, owing to the action taken by the Conservators under their 
Act of 1894, the amount of organic impurity dissolved in the 
water immediately above the intakes was only about two-thirds 
of what it was before the passing of the Act. 

The granting of these enormous powers to the Conservancy 
Board was not carried without strenuous opposition from the 
districts affected. The great controversy rested on the point 
where the pollution should be tested—whether at the actual 
source of pollution, or at the point where the tributary entered 
the stream. The Legislature eventually decided that the actual 
source of pollution should be traced and dealt with; and ex- 
perience of the practical working of the Act had led the author 
to the conclusion that, on the whole, this was a wise decision. At 
the same time, it was one that might lead to unnecessary al 
irritating interference in many cases; and the authority entruste 
with powers for preventing pollution should have a discretionary 
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power in putting into operation the penal clauses of the Act. 
There were cases where the pollution proceeded from farmyards, 
single cottages, or very small collections of houses, draining into 
ditches probably dry during a considerable portion of the year, 
or flowing into ponds which acted as settling-beds, and on leaving 
which the pollution was not to be detected—all this occurring at 
places perhaps 40, 50, or 60 miles distant from the river. 

In carrying out successfully such a vast work, the co-operation 
of local authorities was most important; and in many cases this 
was very difficult to secure. Small and poor communities were 
called upon to carry out sanitary schemes of a character beyond 
their own modest requirements, in order to ensure the purity of 
the river, and were heavily taxed for this purpose because they 
happened to be situated within the drainage area of the river 
that supplied London with its first necessary of life. This un- 
doubtedly constituted a grievance, and an obstacle to the effectual 
prosecution of the work. These considerations demanded the 
exercise of the greatest care and discretion in the adininistration 
of such far-reaching powers as the Conservancy had been 
entrusted with by Parliament; and a Committee of the Con- 
servators was specially appointed for this purpose. The Com- 
mittee had acted on a general principle not to unduly harass or 
press communities who showed a genuine desire to meet the 
requirements of the Act; and their labours had been lightened 
in no small degree by the readiness with which many of the local 
authorities and owners of private property had acquiesced in the 
diversion from the watercourses of offensive matter previously 
discharged into them. The absence of any powers to deal with 
manufacturing refuse put into a tributary beyond the present 
limit of jurisdiction, 3 miles from the main stream, had been a 
source of difficulty, and it would therefore seem to be advisable 
to further strengthen the powers of the authority in this regard. 

The author’s experience of the working of the Thames Con- 
servancy Act of 1894 had led him to the general conclusion that, 
when entrusting an authority with powers to prevent river pollu- 
tion, such authority should undoubtedly have control over the 
whole watershed—not over the main river only, but also over all 
its tributaries. Local sanitary authorities might be so constituted 
that, though imbued with the best intentions, they might find it 
almost impossible to bring pressure to bear upon local manu- 
facturers, possibly large ratepayers, and possessing very great 
influence on their local representatives. It was also advisable 
that there should be no distinction between the powers relating 
to the main stream and its tributaries. What constituted an 
offence in the one case should apply equally to the other. 

Small communities, when called upon to divert pollution from 
streams, often experienced much difficulty in deciding what 
measures to adopt to meet the requirements. They were 
frequently without any information as to the methods cf treating 
sewage, and had not the means at their disposal of obtaining 
expert advice; their position being altogether different from that of 
large urban authorities who had their staff of professional advisers. 
The Thames Conservators had frequently been asked for sug- 
gestions and advice on the subject; but they had not felt able to 
undertake the responsibility. Mr. Russell suggested that some 
arrangements might be made by which one of the Government 
Departments could furnish suggestions and advice in this matter. 
He also thought some means should be found to relieve com- 
munities of at least a portion of the cost, where the works 
necessary were in excess of their own requirements, and were for 
the benefit of large centres of population. 


Discussion. 


Professor RoBinson said the subject of his paper was, firstly, 
the storing of flood waters, which was a branch of the great 
question of water supply in regard to which he had of late years 
had much experience. The point he wished to emphasize was 
that they had enough rain in this country for ten times the present 
population. But this was of no use when the bulk of it passed 
down the rivers to the sea without being arrested for the pur- 
poses of the community. His own view was that the experience 
of the last few years, and the evidence that had been brought 
before the various Commissions, pointed conclusively to the cer- 
tainty that in the near future water which they had hitherto con- 
sidered as unfit to be pumped into the impounding reservoirs, 
would have to be so pumped. Vast quantities of water which at 
present ran to waste would be taken into the storage reservoirs. 
lhe advantage of this was obvious. In the first place, the engi- 
neer, in designing his works, would be relieved of the expense 
and difficulty which hitherto obtained of having to exclude from 
the streams or from the reservoirs any source which was even 
suspected of being tainted, on the principle that was maintained 
until quite lately that a river once polluted was always polluted. 
his contention, he ventured to say, was a fallacious one. A 
certain amount of pollution in a running stream disappeared in 
its course. But without going into this matter, he only wished to 
crystallize his views that the storage of flood waters would relieve 
many large towns of difficulties by which they were at present 
surrounded. He should have stopped there, had it not been for 
the fact that on the previous day Mr. Verney had referred at 
some length to the great question of the London Water Supply. 
Being in the chair on that occasion, he (Professor Robinson) 
had ruled that a subject of that kind could not be brought 
before this Conference; but inasmuch as Mr. Verney had laid it 
down that the future water supply for the Metropolis would be 
from Wales, and that the Thames was an unsuitable source of 





supply, he wished to put on record his dissent from this asser- 
tion, and his thorough conviction that the future water supply 
of London would be from the Thames, by means of the con- 
servation of flood waters in the valley of that river. Taking a 
general view of flood waters, it was obvious to anybody that if 
they could impound the excess rainfall when it was not wanted, 
and was only doing harm, they would also be enabled to equalize 
the flow of a stream—which was an important matter in the case 
of a navigable river, or a river the amenities of which it was de- 
sired to preserve. If they could take water from streams only 
when the flow reached a certain definite amount—namely, in 
times of greatest rainfall—this would necessarily involve putting 
down plant which would enable them, within a limited period, 
to draw off all the water they required for storage purposes. If 
they could equalize matters in this way by storing flood water, the 
flow of the stream would be more uniform, and capital outlay 
would be reduced. So much for flood waters. Upon the ques- 
lion of the Thames, he was exceedingly pleased to know that they 
had in the papers of Mr. Russell some arguments confirmatory of 
his own. If they looked at Mr. Russell’s papers, they would find 
in them a great amount of support—if that were required—of his 
(Professor Robinson’s) view with regard to the Thames, As to 
river pollution, it was quite certain that the two questions went 
hand in hand. If they were going to take flood waters into the 
reservoirs, the purer the water was in the river the better it would 
be for the purpose of storage. This was one view. But in his 
paper he had dealt with the subject of river pollution from the 
two standpoints of manufacturers’ refuse and the impure effluents 
from sewage outfalls. They had all to deal with the problem of 
how to arrest the flow of manufacturing refuse into the streams. 
In many cases they had been able to remove the polluting matter 
from the refuse by some simple means—often absolutely without 
cost to the people who fouled the river. Much of it admitted of 
being removed, with advantage, not only to the river, but to the 
manufacturers themselves. There were some cases, however, in 
which the imposition of any onerous conditions upon manufac- 
turers might occasion stoppage of the works. In an instance with 
which he was acquainted, pollution was admitted; but the works 
necessary to remedy this state of affairs would have been so costly 
that the Company would have been compelled to cease opera- 
tions altogether. This was statedin Court; and it was considered 
that, as the manufacturers had been doing all they could to abate 
the nuisance, it would not be right to force them to close their 
works. Therefore no order was granted. This was an extreme 
instance; and his object in referring to it was to suggest, or to 
urge, the necessity of having a considerable amount of elasticity 
as regarded the standard of purity—not to adopt a too hard-and- 
fast line—because the conditions varied everywhere. He was 
perfectly certain that it would be wiser, and more likely to be 
productive of good, if some elasticity was allowed ; so that before 
an exact standard of purity was defined, an inquiry might be 
held, and the circumstances of the case gone into. This would 
remove a great hardship; and it would prevent either the evasion 
of the Act, or, if the Act was enforced, the shutting down of many 
manufacturing industries. 

Mr. W. G. BaGNnaLt (Staffordshire County Council) remarked 
that, being Chairman of the Sanitary Committee and Rivers Pol- 
lution Committee of his county, he should like to say a few words 
on the latter subject. He agreed with Professor Robinson that 
recent experience enabled many of the difficulties which engi- 
neers had to encounter to be solved, as the last few years had 
brought into practical shape remedies which were not previously 
available. Staffordshire was a scattered county, with nearly a 
million inhabitants. Land was very often unobtainable, and 
much of it was of a clayey nature, and so useless for purification 
purposes. Most of the streams had their sources in the county ; 
and the effluents from the works formed in many cases a greater 
volume than the original flow. The state of these streams could 
therefore easily be imagined. After the passing of the Rivers 
Pollution Act, many authorities made up their minds to do all 
they could to get out of their difficulties. Inquiries were held. 
and schemes were subsequently carried out. In the majority of 
cases, the method was precipitation and land filtration. When 
the works were finished, a sigh of relief went up from the authori- 
ties, who thought they had got out of one difficulty. They imagined 
that the Local Government Board would never pass a scheme 
unless they knew that it would be satisfactory. More than this, 
they could see a pure effluent going into the stream. When 
the County Council came into power, it was decided, in view 
of the fact that the streams were filthy, to take samples 
of the effluents from all the works, and have them analyzed 
every two months; and this had been carried out all along. 
Then came a very rude awakening. The County Council 
had to inform the various authorities that, although they were 
taking out the organic matter in suspension, the land was doing 
nothing towards taking out that in solution. A great difficulty 
then arose; and the County Medical Officer suggested that ex- 
periments should be made to see whether they could not deal 
with the sewage, after precipitation, on artificial filter-beds. This 
proved a success; and, even without precipitation, they had put 
the sewage on three beds—coarse and fine—and found that they 
got a perfectly good effluent. A most extraordinary fact was that 
they worked with these beds so long that the solid matter should 
have exceeded the total area of the three beds by something like 
five times; and yet it had all disappeared, the material in the 
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authorities were at their wits’ end. Their land filtration scheme 
was doing no good; and they were under a sequestration order. 
It was suggested that, after precipitation, they should put the 
sewage on soft coal slack. This had been done; and the result 
was absolutely satisfactory. They wanted to extend the system ; 
but in this connection there was one matter which he must 
mention. Some years ago, the Local Government Board passed 
a scheme, and part of it was carried out. When the County 
Council came into power, they drew attention to the fact that the 
works were not completed. The authority applied for further 
money ; and the Inspector, when he went down, asked where the 
land was. But there was no land in the neighbourhood ; and it 
was pointed out to the Inspector that the sewage had been 
properly dealt with in experimental filters, and that the effluent 
was all that could be desired. It was therefore contended that, 
by enlarging these filters, the whole of the sewage could be 
efficiently treated. But the Local Government Board declined 
to sanction this; and the pollution had been going on just as 
before. There was no doubt, as Professor Robinson remarked, 
that the interim report of the Royal Commission on Sewage 
has altered the aspect of the whole question. He also agreed 
with the following statement in that gentleman’s paper: 
“Inasmuch as the purification of foul fluid by aérobic 
action is dependent on aération, it would appear best to 
subject the fluid constantly to exposure to the air. This would 
be better effected when the liquid trickles over open surfaces of 
hard stone, clinker, or other material in the aérobic beds, than 
would be the case were the bed worked on the intermittent 
system—namely, first filled, then emptied, and then left to rest.” 
There might be some difficulty, perhaps, in distribution; but in 
the case of the authority he was talking about, they had perforated 
pipes, and this, although a rough method, wasin every way satis- 
factory. What was wanted was that the Local Government 
Board should not shelve the whole of their responsibility. He 
took it for granted that they would in certain instances do away 
with land filtration ; and he hoped that in future they would take 
each case on its own merits, for hardly any two were alike. He 
also trusted that the Inspectors would be properly posted and up 
to date, in order that they might reasonably listen to the schemes 
proposed to them. A short time ago, a town placed a scheme 
before the Local Government Board. The Medical Officer who 
was present at the inquiry said he did not think it would justify 
the cost; and the County Medical Officer was also against it. 
Notwithstanding this, the scheme was passed, and was a total 
failure. He thought the Boird had been more reasonable during 
the present Parliameat than during the last; and perhaps in time 
they might get their streams, if not as they once were, at all 
events in such a condition that they would not be a disgrace to 
the authorities. 

Dr. Reap (Medical Officer of Health for Staffordshire) said 
there was one matter to which he should like to draw attention, 
and that was as to the extent to which sewage disposal authorities 
would be expected to go in purifying their sewage from the point 
of view of the water supplying authority. He was very glad to 
hear Professor Robinson say that he was not in favour of a fixed 
standard of purity being rigidly enforced everywhere; he himself 
was equally opposed to it. But he thought they might draw some 
distinction between what ought to be done and what ought not 
to be done; and the question was where this line should be 
drawn. From a sewage disposal point of view, all that people 
hitherto thought necessary was to so alter the organic condition 
of sewage that the effluent should be sufficiently pure to sustain 
fish life. This could be done easily by modern methods; but it 
did not carry with it the removal of bacteria, including disease 
germs. The question therefore was: Were water supplying 
bodies going to ask sewage disposal authorities to carry the puri- 
fication to an extent which would render the water safe for 
drinking? If so, it would involve an enormous outlay. If the 
Commission on Sewage Disposal—and they were taking a large 
amount of evidence on this particular point—were to suggest that 
local authorities should remove the bacteria from the effluents, it 
would be a very serious matter for them. Personally, he did not 
think they should be called upon to dothis. But even if some 
had to do it, there was no reason why all should be obliged to. 
There must be some discrimination shown in regard to the 
standard which was to be laid down. In many cases in Stafford- 
shire, the sewage was equal to two-thirds of the flow of the 
stream; and such water could never be made fit for drinking. 
Of course, there were instances in which it would be desirable 
to take the bacteria from the effluents; but was this duty to fall 
upon the sewage disposal authority or upon those responsible for 
the water supply? If the former, it might often be a great hard- 
ship. In any event, the water supplying body would have to 
filter the water ; and this was the process by which the organisms 
could best be removed. 

Mr. F. Tomiinson (Northampton) wished to ask Professor 
Robinson for a little information with respect to his paper. In 
it he stated that the preliminary breaking up of organic matter 
by anaérobes enabled the resultant liquid to be utilized on land 
for agricultural purposes with greater advantage than where the 
sewage was applicd in its crude state. The Corporation of 
Northampton had practically committed themselves to removing 
the present works and erecting fresh ones. But the best thing 
to do was what they were in trouble about. Their farm was 
efficient, and the effluent was satisfactory ; consequently, all they 
wished tq do was to comply with the Provisional Order—that 








was, to remove the suspended matter. It had been suggested 
that anaérobic action, in the form of a tank, would do this. The 
Committee had therefore decided to apply for powers to puta 
tank down; but a doubt had been raised as to whether the effect 
would not be to put the matter into solution, in which case the 
sewage would be very much more difficult to purify. It had been 
stated that this was the casein Staffordshire, and that they found 
their land (which was clayey) did not take out the matter in 
solution. If the tank working anaérobically would not make the 
sewage more difficult to treat than at present, that was what they 
wanted at Northampton; but if they could not rely on such a 
result, it would be a matter for very serious consideration. Their 
land was now working all right ; and they were farming on a very 
extensive scale—their produce averaging about #5000 a year, 
His Committee, therefore, were most anxious not to do anything 
to make the treatment more difficult than it was at present ; they 
merely wished to know whether the statement to which he had 
referred was made from actual results. 

Dr. S. RipEat (London) remarked that he agreed with nearly 
everything that Dr. Read had said as to the relative positions 
of sewage disposal and water purification. This was very well 
brought out in Mr. Russell’s paper, in which the author pointed 
out that small communities above the Water Companies’ intakes 
had been put to very great expense in sewage disposal works. 
This had been caused by the last legislation of the Thames Con- 
servancy; and he for one—as living above the Companies’ intakes, 
and 10 miles away from the Thames—considered it was a very 
great burden upon him as a ratepayer to have to contribute to 
sewage purification works for bringing the River Thames up toa 
standard which was suitable for the supply of water for the 
Metropolis. He did hope that in any fresh legislation the two 
things would be kept quite distinct. Sewage disposal works 
should be works, not for the production of drinking water, but 
for turning out an effluent satisfactory for the river as a river. 
Mr. Russell in his paper drew attention to the fact that the 
Thames Conservancy legislation had resulted in producing a 
river which was suitable now for salmon; and this was a very 
legitimate object for sewage disposal works—to bring a stream 
into a condition to sustain fish life. But togofurther and remove 
pathogenic organisms, though he was inclined to think that this 
was possible, at the same time it was not their function; and 
if they relied upon sewage disposal works for producing water 
fit for drinking purposes, they would be relieving the water 
companies and municipalities from work which it was their duty 
to perform. He felt certain that any attempts to protect gathering- 
grounds by this means would be beginning at the wrong end of 
the stick. What they really wanted to do was to purify the 
water just before the consumer drank it. The glass of boiled 
water which was cooling down, was the best form of drink for the 
community; and it was at that end of the whole system that the 
purification should take place. 

Mr. A. Bowes (Newton-in-Makerfield) remarked that Professor 
Robinson spoke of the desirability of some elasticity in standards 
of purification. He(Mr. Bowes) had had twenty years’ experience 
of sewage treatment in South Lancashire, and during the greater 
part of this time he was in the employ of a corporation who had, 
among their duties, the conservancy of a very large river water- 
shed. He thought it was pretty obvious that, after twenty-five 
years of legislation, a very slight improvement had been effected. 
To his mind, this was due to the fact that the legislation was too 
drastic; it asked for toomuch. The Rivers Boards, of which he 
believed there were three—the Mersey and Irwell, the West 
Riding, and the Ribble—had fixed standards of pollution beyond 
which a town could not go; and these were too high for practical 
purposes of treating sewage. The outcome of it all was that they 
found towns of perhaps 15,000 or 20,000 inhabitants who would 
turn out an effluent which satisfied the standard; but where was 
there a town in the whole country of 150,000 or 200,000 inhabi- 
tants which hadeverdone it? The effect was trifling, particalarly 
in the streams of which he had spoken. In Lancashire, they had 
streams which were inky black sewers ; and the result arrived at, 
after all these years of legislation, was this: They might have at 
a certain point of a stream a small town spending money and 
turning out a good effluent, while just above it there might be a 
large town pouring out millions of gallons a day of an unsatis- 
factory effluent; so that all the money and efforts of the smaller 
town were wasted. Some elasticity should be accorded; and he 
desired to carry the idea a little further by suggesting, not an in- 
dependent inquiry in each particular case—this would be costly, 
and would necessitate an immense staff of Local Government 
Board Inspectors—but that it might be possible to make a sliding- 
scale. That was to say, to have an effluent which was a certain 
percentage better than the stream into which it discharged—say, 
10 per cent. better. This would work automatically. Every 
year an inspection could be made, and the towns be brought up 
to the standard. Theeffect would be that the towns onthe upper 
part of the stream would be turning in something better than the 
stream, and it would gradually work itself downwards towards 
the end of the river. In this way, the quality of the water would 
year after year go on improving until they arrived at the best 
result obtainable. This would not be so good as the lawrequired; 
but the law did not get what it required. 

Mr. W. D. Gissins (Northampton), referring to Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s remarks, said that the Corporation of Northampton, 10 
designing their new sewage works, intended, if possible, to put 
down a tank, either a covered or open one, and then to run the 
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efauent from the tank over the straining filter before it went to 
thefarm. In this way they thought they would get a very good 
effluent to send on to the farm, and that they would be complying 
with the Provisional Order. The sewage farm at Northampton 
was doing its work well; and the effluents were satisfactory. 

Lieut.-Col. Jones (Aldershot) desired to refer more particularly 
to Mr. Leigh’s paper, which he thought should not be passed over 
lightly, because, to his mind, it was, as Dr. Rideal had remarked, 
beginning at the wrong end to endeavour to get a perfect effluent 
for drinking water. They had first of all to get rid of the 
effuent, and not allow it to stagnate in the river beds. To 
this end, he thought a great deal might be done by flushing 
down rivers. In the case of the river he had in mind, some of 
the authorities had for the last three or four years cleared out 
regularly the mud and obstructions ; but there were one or two 
who did not do so. The Royal Commission, who had lately 
made an interim report, did not, as stated by Professor Robinson, 
recommend that there should be a new Department of the Local 
Government Board to control the rivers, but that there should 
bea separate Commission or Department. Personally, he did not 
think they could have a better model than the present Rivers 
Boards. But he considered that there was one useful and prac- 
tical point in this interim report which was generally passed over ; 
and it was that the Local Government Board had been justified 
before the Commission in a matter regarding which they had 
been subject to a great amount of abuse all over the country by 
the advocates: of artificial systems. ~The Commission owed its 
origin to the agitation for the abolition of sewage farms in order 
to introduce artificial treatment. In their interim report, they 
said that, after three years of careful investigation, they could not 
condemn any land as not useful for sewage purification ; but they 
regarded peat and very stiff clay as unsuitable. They recom- 
mended a very slight relaxation of the condition upon which the 
Local Government Board had always insisted, in regard to 
sufficient land being used in addition to any artificial systems. 
Chemical precipitation and all kinds of things had been tried for 
years and years; and lately Mr. Dibdin’s discoveries and work 
had brought forward the natural treatment of sewage by land. 
Land was the only natural process of getting rid of sewage; it 
was Nature’s true process. 

Dr. Ritey (Great Yarmouth) said that, in his opinion, no 
sewage containing pathogenic organisms should be permitted to 
flow into a stream leading to a source of water supply. The 
tendency at the present time was to say that the whole of the 
trouble should be laid upon the water suppliers. Surely this was 
not beginning at the right end. If their filtration processes broke 
down, what barrier would there be between a water-borne disease 
and thecommunity ? It wasimperative that Rural District Coun- 
cils should set their houses in order. Sanitation in the country 
was the worst of the whole kingdom ; that was why London was 
more healthy than a great many rural districts. The ideas of 
sanitation in the country were simply medizval, and very often 
consisted in pouring the sewage into the nearest ditch, no matter 
where it went to. He should try to introduce a state of things 
by which sewage would be purified of all pathogenic germs before 
there was any possibility of its going into the water supply. 

Mr. RussELL remarked that in the paper he had prepared on 
the pollution of the Thames he had been most anxious not to 
state his facts in such a manner as to give rise to any controversy. 
It was not a question, in writing his paper, as to whether the 
Thames was the best source of water supply. It was at the 
present time the source of supply; and for many years to come, 
whatever arrangements were made, it must continue to be so. 
Thus the enormous population of five or six million people were 
dependent upon the Thames for the greatest necessary of life. 
The Thames was such a big question that there could be no 
harm in bringing it forward ; and the lessons and experience that 
had been derived from the treatment of this great subject were 
of much wider, and perhaps universal, application. He had been 
engaged on the Purification Committee of the Thames Conserv- 
ancy and on the Port Sanitary Committee of the Corporation of 
the City of London ever since the Act of 1894 was passed. The 
knowledge that he had gained in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act had been very great. The Act placed the whole of the 
watershed of the river under the control of the Thames Con- 
servancy. It was an enormous work; andit had been very suc- 
cessful. It was not only a question of the river itself, but every 
tributary, every ditch, every possible source of pollution in the 
whole of this vast watershed had been dealt with. The scheme 
had worked very well; but, of course, there had been some diff- 
culties to contend with. It was the practical part of the business 
that he had thought it of great use to bring before the Conference, 
the members of which were all engaged with local authorities, and 
So would perhaps see the importance of it; and he hoped that 
some of the suggestions that had occurred to him would be found 
of value. In carrying out work of this kind, it was very impor- 
tant that they should have the co-operation of the local authority ; 
but this was sometimes very difficult to secure. Of course, large 
urban communities recognized the importance to themselves of 
Sanitation, and were prepared to carry out every suggestion; but 
when they were dealing with country districts sparsely populated, 
and had to call upon them to adopt sanitary measures that were 
vastly beyond their own requirements, it would be understood 
that great difficulties arose for such a body as the Thames Con- 
servancy. The accident that these small communities were in 
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from them might jeopardize the health of the Metropolis, com- 
pelled them to go to great expense. He thought that some con- 
tribution towards this outlay should be made by the persons who 
were benefited, or by the National Exchequer. The officials of 
the authorities with which many of those present were connected, 
were every day gaining valuable experience of different places 
and different methods of treatment. It seemed very hard that 
the Thames Conservancy should have to tell offending authorities 
that they must cease polluting the water, without giving them 
advice as to how they should do it. Of course, they were not the 
proper body to give this advice; but he thought that the enormous 
quantity of information that had been collected should be put in 
the hands of some responsible persons—a Government Depart- 
ment, for instance—who should be in a position to help those 
small communities, who frequently had adopted schemes which 
turned out to be useless, and so had to repeat a portion, at all 
events, of the expense. This was a trifling matter to big towns; 
but it was a serious one to the little places. He hoped this sug- 
gestion would meet with the approval of all present. The Con- 
servancy had had a good deal of difficulty in dealing with manu- 
facturing and trade refuse which ran into the tributaries, but 
which did not come within the term “injurious to public health.” 
The powers of the Conservancy extended to the tributaries, but 
not to the extent of dealing with refuse of this character. The 
local sanitary authority had to look after that. For instance, they 
had a great many cases in which paper manufacturers had turned 
out refuse which was not exactly of a poisonous nature, but which 
destroyed the fish in several streams running into the Thames. 
They had tried to bring pressure upon the County Councils; and 
this was a matter that should be considered by those who were 
anxious to hand over further powers to such bodies. The County 
Councils were composed very largely of farmers and landowners; 
and as they felt very much any increase in taxation, they were 
not in any great hurry to use the powers they already possessed. 
An authority having the duty of preventing the pollution of a 
river should have the same powers over the whole of the water- 
shed. What applied to the Thames should apply to the tribu- 
taries, and what applied to the tributaries should apply also to 
the main stream. 
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The Manufacture of Compressed Charcoal Briquettes.—A statc- 
ment made by Gustaf v. Heidenstam concerning the manufac- 
ture of carbonized briquettes from Swedish saw-mill waste, has 
been published in the “ Engineer.’ The results obtained are 
most interesting. In carbonizing wood, the prime condition of 
economical success is that the material should be as dry as pos- 
sible. This is true of all carbonizing processes, and rests upon 
the truth that, if the material is wet, the water must be condensed 
(together with the products of distillation), and accompany the 
process of manufacture, and so be evaporated three times instead 
of once. By Mr. Heidenstam’s process, the surplus sawdust is 
dried by the waste heat of the boiler-flues, and compressed by 
suitable machinery at this stage—that is, before carbonization. 
The briquettes are kept under hydraulic pressure during car- 
bonization, which is the essence of the process. The treatment 
of the liquid residuals is as usual. The consumption of sawdust 
fuel for steam raising and effecting the carbonization of the bri- 
quettes, is 50 per cent. of the whole waste of the mills. The 
commercial results of the manufacture depend upon the value of 
the products, which is very variable for some of them. Stock- 
holm tar is steady; and the price tends to rise in the market. 
The charcoal is the chief product, being 33 per cent. of the car- 
bonized material. It only occupies one-third of the cubic volume 
of common charcoal, and is strong enough for use in blast- 
furnaces. The compressed briquettes have a calorific power of 
about 7800 calories. 

The Preservation of Leather Book-Binding.—Ina previous‘: Note”’ 
printed in the.current volume of the “ JouRNAL”’ (see ane, p. 333), 
mention was made of the findings ot the Society of Arts Com- 
mittee on book-bindings, with special reference to the action of 
the products of combustion of gas upon leather bindings. It 
was admitted in this report that modern book-bindings in general 
do not last very well; but the hope was expressed that, as the 
causes of decay have now been made known, a more durable 
treatment of books may be expected. No public reference to 
this important subject has been made, till at the last meeting 
of the Nottingham Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, a 
paper by Dr. J. Gordon Parker and Dr. August Gausser on a 
tanning subject was read by Mr. Wood. There has been an 
impression that the use in tanning of extracts prepared with 
sodium bisulphite injures the leather, owing to sulphurous acid 
remaining in it, to be subsequently converted into sulphuric acid. 
The authors contended that this idea is erroneous. The reading 
of the paper brought up the old question as to the destruction of 
leather bindings by the products of combustion of coal gas, where- 
upon the reader referred to the transactions of the Society of Arts, 
remarking that the Committee had found that light itself is inju- 
rious, and that it is desirable to keep valuable books protected 
from the chemical rays by screening with glass of a yellowish tint. 
This prescription is additional to the information we have already 
published on the subject. It is a course not difficult to carry out. 
Unfortunately for the durability of modern bookbinding leathers, 
it is probable that acid is retained in the leather from the tanning 
process by a lime soap, or body of this nature. Eventually the 
acid will be released, with the familiar result. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Producers.—Crossley, W. J., of Openshaw, and Atkinson, J., of 
Marple. No. 19,377; Oct. 30, Igoo. 

This invention relates to producers for generating gas for power and 
heating purposes. 

The producer (as shown) consists of a vertical cylindrical iron shell 
lined with fire-brick. At the bottom is a circular plate forming a grate, 
and placed a little below the brickwork lining—being also a little larger 
in diameter. The fuel rests on the grate, and air for combustion 
obtains access to it all round. The grate is made to revolve, in a hori- 
zontal plane, and either slowly and continuously, by power, or inter- 
mittently by hand, so as to cause the ashes to fall out. The lower 
portion of the producer-shell is surrounded by an outer cylindrical 
shell enclosing a narrow air-space, through which the air for com- 
bustion enters by the inlet F, and picks up heat from the producer- 
shell. The lower part of the outer shell extends below the producer- 
grate into a water-lute, which prevents the escape of air, but allows the 
ashes to be extracted from below the water-level. 
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In the centre of the top cf the producer, the gas outlet-pipe is fixed. 
Pendent from this pipe (inside the producer, central with it, and hang- 
ing down some distance) is an extension K, the level of the bottom of 
which defines the active depth of the fuel on the grate, as it prevents 
any material combustion taking place above. Also on the top are fixed 
feeding hoppers L, which drop the fuel into the space M between the 
outside of the internal pipe and the lining of the producer, and in which 
space it may be to some considerable extent heated, and have its more 
volatile gases driven off. These gases having to pass the lower edge of 
the internal pipe K, are made more or less permanent by coming into 
contact with hot fuel; also tarry matter is thus more or less converted 
into valuable permanent gases. 

It will be observed, say the patentees, that the air supporting com- 
bustion enters all round the lower portion of the fuel resting on the 
revolving grate, and has to pass inwards to the mouth of the pipe K. 
It thus has every inducement to flow uniformly through the fuel. The 
revolving grate also largely prevents any tendency to the formation of 
holes or cavities in the fuel ‘‘ socommonly the cause of trouble in many 
types of gas-producers.’’ By this means, also, a uniform depth of 
active fuel is maintained. 


Purifiers for Gas.—Clapham, T. S., of Keighley. No. 29,484; 
Nov. 14, 1900. 

This invention refers to the construction of the moveable covers of 
purifiers, so that ‘‘ when placed in position perfectly gas-tight joints 
are formed, while their removal and readjustment may be more easily 
effected.’ 

Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of the covering of a purifier tank, 
showing the lid raised from it. Fig. 2 is a similar view, but showing 
the cover fixed in position. Fig. 3 is a plan of the lid and the upper 
part of the purifier. Fig. 4 isan enlarged elevation of the edges of 
the lid and the parts of the purifier in connection with which it is to fit, 
as well as the means whereby the one is forced and held in contact 
with the other. Fig. 5 is a side view of fig. 4. 

A is the upper wall of the purifier, and Ba flange on it, surrounding the 
opening in it to receive the cover or lid. The jointing surfaces of the 
covers have dove-tailed holding bars to receive strips of india-rubber 





or other elastic substance C of suitable cross-section, to fit tightly into 
the grooves in the holding bars, as well as to be of an appropriate 
shape for fitting against the upper surfaces of the flange B, against 
which they are forced in order to form a gas-tight joint. 
In order to force or press the parts firmly together, a series of 
eccentrics D are mounted upon shafts E arranged to carry flanged 
bushes F F!, so that, although the shafts are square in cross section, 
they freely revolve as the bushes take into circular openings made in 
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ihe projecting 1ibs G C' cf the flange B. The eccenirics are kept in 
their proper positions laterally by being mounted between the flanged 
bushes operating within the ribs, as are also the straps or connecting 
rods H taking over the eccentrics. The extending ends of these straps 
have a screw-thread formed on them to receive the hooks or holding 
arms K, which may thus be adjusted upon them, and there be further 
secured by nuts so as to firmly force the purifier lid into position by 
the turning of the shafts E by means of keys or handle levers. 


Washers for Producer and Other Gases.—Humfrey, C., of Hartford, 
Cheshire. No. 22,644; Dec. 12, 1900. 

These washers consist of ‘‘ revolving beaters having scoops throwing 
up the washing liquor insuch manner as to strike the liquid thrown up 
by the other set of beaters, and thus very intimately commingling the 
Jiquor with the gases passing through the upper part of the chamber.”’ 
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The illustraticn shows a plan and longitudinal and transverse se€C- 
tions of the washer; also an enlarged view of one of the revolving 
beaters, showing the scoops. 

Outside the washer proper A, there cre continuations C; a part of 
the wall of the main chamber being cut away at B, and the bottom 
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extended. This portion of the tank C is open to the atmosphere, and 
through it dirt accumulating in the tank is raked out. D are smaller 
open troughs connecting the parts C, and yet leaving space for the 
bearings of the dashers. The shafts E are driven in opposite direc- 
tions by fast-and-loose pulleys; and on the shafts are two or more 
spiders carrying curved plates J. These plates point in opposite 
directions in the two sets of dashers. K L are the inlet and out'et for 
the gas. M is the average water-line. 

As the gases pass down the inlet K, the shafts E revolve, and the 
beaters carry up the water and drive it with great force towards the 
centre—filling the entire area of the tank above the water-line near 
the centre with spray ; ‘‘ the water from the one beater dashing against 
the water from the other, causing the masses of water raised to break 
up into very fine particles.’’ 

The action of the beaters has a strong tendency to drive the water 
that remains in the tank towards the ends of it. This water gets into 
the outside extension C, passes through the smaller troughs D to 
the central projection C, and thus again enters the space between the 
beaters. The result is that ‘‘ the level of the water is not perceptibly 
raised at any part, and there is a perfect water-seal at B.’’ 


Incandescent Gas-Burners.—The Portable Gas Fountain Syndicate, 
Limited; a communication from J. Thovert, of Lyons, France. 
No. 23,605; Dec. 24, 1g00. 

Two forms are shown of the burner constructed according to this 
patent. 

In the first (left-hand) form, the gas issues at A in the lower part of 
a mixing tube B, and draws air in through lateral holes C provided 
with a sleeve-valve for regulating the amount so admitted. The air- 
holes may also be shrouded by an 
annular bell-tube D, fitted on the 
exterior of the mixing-tube, and 
projecting down over the holes, 
but at some distance outside of 
them, so as to shield them against 
local currents. In order more 
effectually to mix the gas and air, 
a disc E, with helically inclined 
blades, is placed in the mixing- 
tube. At the top of the mixing- 
tube is a cone F, of wire gauze 
or perforated refractory material 
(steatite), through which the mix- 
ture of air and gas issues to the 
mantle. 

In order to promote the supply of gas and air by the aid of the 
chimney draught, the gallery H has holes through it only large enough 
to admit the air necessary to supply the external periphery of the 
flame ; while for the purpose of lighting the flame, the gallery is made 
with an opening through it sufficient to admit a torch, but provided 
with a shutter Kx, which is closed while the burner is in action. 

According to the modification shown, the gas may besupplied to an 
annular chamber, from which it issues at A in jets, ascending an 
annular passage above, and drawing in air by lateral holes C. The 
current of gas and air then descends an inner annular passage to the 
bottom of the mixing-tube B, in which it ascends; being caused to 
weep round by a disc E with inclined blades placed in the tube. 




















Self-Igniting Incandescent Gas-Lights.—Rosenberg, A., of Berlin. 
No. 23,701; Dec. 28, 1goo. 

The patentee notices the fact that hitherto it has been very trouble- 
some to prepare mantles impregnated with platinum salts for the pur- 
pose of self-ignition, whereby the impregnation remains on a certain 
limited place only. When impregnating mantles (in an unburnt-off 
state, as they come in commerce) on some places with platinum salts, 
it will be noticed that the salts soon spread more or less uniformly upon 
some other places of the mantles—thereby depriving them of their light- 
ing power. 

His proposal to remedy this evil consists in not using any hydrous 
solution of the platinum salts, but an organic solution of an organic 
platinum compound in fat or etheric oils, in a similar form as that 
well known in the ceramic industry for the preparation of brilliant 
gold or brilliant platinum. Not only platinum compounds can be used 
for the purpose, but also correspondingly prepared compounds of other 
metals of the platinum group. 

The process is carried out in such a manner that the mantle to be 
prepared is first steeped in the impregnating fluid, and then the place 
to be made self-ignitible is covered with, or dipped in, the oily solution. 
In consequence of the hydroscopicity of the fluid salts, the mantle has, 
Ina dry state, per se, a certain amount of moisture, which acts repul- 
sively to such an extent against the oily liquor that the platinum solu- 
tion or the like only remains upon the place it was spread over, and 
does not spread further upon the mantle. 


Machine for Making Incandescent Gas-Mantles.—Bonnet, J., and 
Muller, J., L., of Paris. No. 83; Jan. 1, rgor. 

This invention has for its object to mechanically effect the following 

Operations : (1) The firing of mantles previously prepared and steeped 
in a solution of the oxides of rare metals (hitherto effected by hand) 
With the object of burning the textile material covered with a layer of 
the oxide. (2) The calcination of the skeleton or frame which remains 
after the firing of the mantle. (3) The steeping of the mantle, thus 
calcined, in a collodion bath or other substance, for the purpose of pre- 
serving it. 
_ Avery interesting account of the various operations involved is given 
ina lengthy specification—extending to more than 20 pages, and illus- 
trated by 13 sheets of drawings—which there is no room in our 
columns to summarize. 


Mechanical Gas-Washers.—Creeke, R. W.B., of Leven, N.B. No.5948; 
March 21, 1gor. 

This invention, relating to mechanical scrubbers (more particularly, 

revolving brush scrubbers), has for its object ‘‘ tocarry out the process 





more efficiently than at present obtains, and with relatively less waste 
of space for the necessary machinery.’’ The arrangement was de- 
scribed and illustrated in the paper contributed by the patentee to the 
last meeting of the North British Association of Gas Managers—see 
‘* JOURNAL "’ for Aug. 6, p. 336. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

22,737.—RettTicu, A., ‘‘ Atmospheric gas-burners.’’ A communica- 
tion from V. A. Rettich. Nov. 11. 

22,751.—Ewart, J. W., ‘‘ Generating mineral oil gas.’’ Nov. It. 

22,765.—PauL, F. jun , andGunpvack, A. F., ‘‘ Generation of gas.’’ 
Nov. II. 

22,786.—IrvinG, D., and Ginnons, W. P., & G. B. A., ‘‘ Regenera- 
tive furnaces.’’ Nov. 12. 

22,799.—HuntT, H., ‘‘ Gas-taps.’’ Nov. 12. 

22,804.—CHILps, J. G, ‘‘ Elevators and conveyors.’’ Nov. 12. 

22,848.—GisBons, W. P. & G. B. A., SmitH, W., and Gay, R., 
‘* Gas-retorts.’’ Nov. 12. 

22,862.—BaRRETT, M. E. B, ‘‘ Gas-stoves.’’ Nov. 12. 

22,891.—DRakE, J. A., ‘‘ Regenerative furnaces.’’ Nov. 13. 

22,931.—SIMON-CARVES ByE-PrRopucT COKE-OVEN CONSTRUCTION 
AND WorKING Company, Ltp., ‘‘ Coke-ovens.’’ A communication 


from Societé Anonyme de Carbonisation. Nov. 13. 
23,030.—STOCKALL, J. J., jun., ‘‘ Automatically turning gas or water 
on or off, and the like.’’ Nov. 14. 
23,056.—FaBry, R., and LInarp, F., ‘‘ Coke-ovens.’’ Nov. 14. 
23,093.—BAMFOoRTH, T., and Branston, F. R. E., ‘‘ Condensing 
gas-stoves.’’ Nov. 15. 
23,151.—NUTTING, J., ‘‘ Gas-stoves.’’ Nov. 15. 


23,206.—THompson, W. P., ‘‘ Incandescent burners.’’ A communi- 
cation from Compagnie Générale d’Incandescence par le Peétrole et 
l’Alcool. Nov. 16. 

23,212.—BrRovuwER, J. DE, ‘‘ Charging retorts.’’ Nov. 16. 


_ — 
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Swansea Water-Works Dispute.—We learn from the ‘‘ Cambrian ’’ 
that the Cray Water-Works dispute may now be considered at an end. 
The late Contractors (Messrs. Paterson and Co.), after being bought out, 
claimed a certain railway siding connecting the works with the Neath and 
Brecon Railway, and applied for an injunction restraining the Corpo- 
ration from using the same. Ata special meeting of the Swansea Cor- 
poration last Tuesday, the Town Clerk (Mr. John Thomas) announced 
that a Judge in Chambers had declined to grant the injunction. Messrs. 
Paterson have therefore withdrawn their action. 


Sales of Shares.—On Wednesday last Mr. James Catling sold £3000 
of new maximum Io per cent. stock in the Ely Gas Company. The 
stock was offered in lots of £50 each, and realized from £59 to £63 per 
lot. On the same day, Mr. Frank Amos offered £1500 of new ‘‘ A’’ stock 
and {1000 of new ‘‘ B"’ stock in the Canterbury Gas and Water Com- 
stock realizing 


pany. The stock was put up in lots of {10; the ‘‘A”’ 

from {20 to {21 per lot, and the ‘‘ B’’ stock from {19 15s. to £20 5s. 
per 4ot, £19 15 f20 5 

per lot. Mr. W. Fiddian recently sold 400 4 per cent. preference 


shares of {10 each in the Stourbridge Water-Works Company, at 
prices ranging from f11 14s. to £12 4s. each. 

The Proposed Purchase of Gas-Works at Abercarn.—A meeting of 
ratepayers has just been held to consider whether the Council should 
proceed with a Bill in the next session of Parliament for the compul- 
sory purchase of the Abercarn Gas and Water Company's under- 
takings, and for power to supply gas and water. The Chairman 
(Alderman P. W. Raffan, J.P.) moved that the Council be authorized 
to promote the Bill. An amendment was proposed by Mr. W. 
Thomas, that a Committee be appointed to further inquire into the 
best means of lighting the district. Mr. Lewis Thomas, in supporting 
the amendment, strongly advocated the use of electricity The reso- 
lution was carried ; but a poll of the ratepayers was demanded. 


Gas Poisoning Fatalities ——A domestic servant named Eliza Usher 
has been the victim of a most unfortunate occurrence at Jarrow. The 
gaslight in her bedroom was generally turned low at night; and it is 
supposed that when the pressure in the mains was reduced at midnight 
the light went out, and when the pressure was restored the gas filled 
the room. The girl was found dead in bed. The accident may serve 
to draw attention to the danger of leaving gas-jets turned very low on 
retiring to rest. Mary Anne Pendlebury, of Stanhope Road, Regent's 
Park, was recently found dead in bed by her maid. At the inquest, it 
was stated that she had a lighted gas-stove on a table near her bed, 
and that the door and windows were closed. Dr. Thomas Sayers 
deposed that death was due to syncope from heart disease and chronic 
gastritis, accelerated by the fumes of carbonic oxide that escaped from 
thestove. The Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Death from misadventure.’’ 


Gas Inquiry at Chesterfield——A Local Government Board inquiry 
was held at Chesterfield on Friday, by Mr. R. H. Bicknell, M.Inst.C.E., 
relative to an application by the Gas and Water Board for sanction to 
borrow {£10,000 for gas extension purposes. The Clerk to the Board 
(Mr. John Middleton) stated that the borrowing powers for gas pur- 
poses had been extended, bya Provisional Order granted in 1900, from 
£30,000 to £80,000. The Local Government Board had sanctioned 
loans to the amount of £35,204, of which sum, however, no more than 
£29,204 had actually been borrowed. In July, 1899, sanction was ob- 
tained to borrow £10,000 as floating capital for gas extension purposes. 
This sum was intended to carry the Board on till March 31, 1900; but 
as the whole of it had not then been exhausted, they went on, and at the 
end of the next year—March 31 last—they had an overdraft account of 
£229. The new loan for which they were now making application was 
for the provision of meters, fittings, mains, &c., for the extension of the 
lighting area to include Hasland. The demand for gas continued to in- 
crease ; and from March last to the present time, the consumption was 
equal to an increase of 11°2 per cent. on the previous year. Replying to 
the Inspector, Mr. Middleton said a new gasholder, erected at a cost of 
£6000, had just been completed ; and the present storage capacity was 
equal to the requirements of the near future. The proposed loan would, 
it was estimated, carry the Board on for another three years. The 
inquiry then closed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents. | 





The Economical Advantages of Inclined Retort-Settings. 


Sir,—Mr. Herring, in his letter of the 14th inst., is hardly correct 
in claiming for inclined retorts the monopoly—whatever this may 
imply—of continuous hoppers and avoidance of continuously running 
coal machinery. In connection with the stoking machinery at these 
works, there are both continuous and what Mr. Herring would call 
‘* sectional,’’ but which may also be termed ‘‘ intermittent ’’ hoppers ; 
and in each case the coal is distributed from centrally situated elevators 
by conveyors which extend to almost the whole length of the retort- 
house. 

During a great part of the year, the coaling is done within the limits 
of an ordinary working day. In winter, when amaximum requirement 
of about 800 tons a day is reached, it takes longer; but it seldom or 
never extends throughout the 24 hours. 

With regard to the cost of machine working, it would be interesting 
to know from Mr. Tysoe whether his men work eight or twelve hour 
shifts. be 
Windsor Street Works, Birmingham, Nov. 22, 19ot. SAR, “FEORE. 


_— a 
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Inclined y. Horizontal Retorts. 


Sir,—Mr. Herring expresses a wish for more information re inclines 
and horizontals worked by machinery. Below, I give what it is cost- 
ing me by the latter. 

The cost for carbonizing the coal pure and simple (that is, for charg- 
ing and drawing the retorts) is as follows :— 

For wages only when working— 

12 beds carboniziny 997 tons weekly gjd. per ton. 





18 stokers at 


355. 8d } TE ys me a ~ ee es 
weekly 19 99 9 752 ”? ? 114d. ? 
9? 9 0 i] + 124° ° 29 

12 stokers. a we ais 604 ,, » «=«.: aed. 


To get at the total retort-house carbonizing cost, must be added the 
firemen, coal-elevating men, and men looking after the De Brouwer 


conveyors. This is as follows for wages only :— 
3 firemen, 3 engine ; 12 beds an additional 4d. per ton to be added. 
and coal men, ( II i ns 4id. ,, i" 
3 coke men, - 10 = — 0 Oe - 
£15 5s. 6d. | 9 - 7 5id. ,, - 
weekly. 8 - i . 2a - 


From these figures it will be seen that when the twelve beds are at 
work in the winter months, we carbonize at o}d. per ton ; when retorts 
are being droppel, the price per ton goes up till the eighth bed is 
reached, when the price falls to 9}d. per ton again ; but this variation 
of price would equally apply to inclines if the whole lot could not be 
kept on the year round. 

The figures I have given refer to our No. 2 retort-house, containing 
twelve beds of eight retorts, 22 in. by 16 in. by 20 ft. long, charged 
every six hours with 6? cwt. charges. The machines are West’s com- 
pressed air. The coke is taken out by the De Brouwer conveyor. 


*, SIMMONDS. 
Bury, Lancs., Nov. 23, 1901. Hy. SimMo 
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Naphthalene. 


Sir,—The only excuse I can offer to the profession, for so young a 
member as myself venturing to make a few observations on such an 
engrossing subject as naphthalene, is that it appears to have an ex- 
tremely important bearing upon the future of gas supply. Apart from 
the expense of clearing stopped service-pipes, &c., a most serious loss 
of prestige is incurred through this intolerable nuisance. 

It is, however, a remark in Mr. Carpenter’s interesting paper read at 
the last meeting of the Southern District Association of Gas Engineers 
and Managers, that has prompted me to address you. In speaking of 
the proper working temperature of the condenser, Mr. Carpenter con- 
firms an opinion which I have for some time ventured toentertain. It 
is generally known that gas at a certain temperature cannot contain 
more than acertain quantity of naphthalene, some of which is deposited 
if the temperature be lowered. It would therefore appear that, in 
order to prevent these deposits, the process of manufacture should have 
regard to this fact. But has any attempt been made to deal with the 
trouble systematically on these lines ? 

Thorough and ample condensation is, in all probability, the means 
of preventing these annoying deposits ; area being an important factor. 
Moreover, may it not be advisable to ‘‘ hold’’ the gas at certain tem- 
peratures, so that the tarry vapours may fully perform their important 

art: 

Briefly stated, the method appears to be: 1. Ascertain systematically 
the temperature of the gas in the distributing mains in various parts of 
the district. 2. Thoroughly and slowly cool the gas to the lowest 
temperature it is likely to be subjected to in the distributing area. 

Systematic condensation on these lines should, surely, effect the 
desired object. But what alterations to existing plant may be needed, 
and at what cost, it is hardly necessary to discuss. 

It is only recently that opportunities have occurred here for com- 
mencing to deal with the matter in the manner suggested ; but we have 
for several weeks past taken daily readings of thermometers placed in 
suitable positions in the district supplied from the Windsor Street 
works, as a guidance for future operations. 

Adderley Street Gas-Works, Birmingham, 

Nov. 23, Igor. 


P. C. Ho_tmMes Hunt. 





Sir,—May I suggest to your readers (or those of them who are 
troubled with naphthalene), that it may be deposited from the gas as 
the result of low temperature at a special period of the manufacture. 
It is to be hoped that the Committee who are about to investigate this 





| for private profit.”’ 


important subject will turn their special attention to the tower scrubbers 
now so universally adopted. Although I do not belong to the ranks of 
the gas profession, I have had many years’ experience in gas matters in 
a small works, where a large increase of consumption has (especially 
of late) been experienced. In years past, we had some trouble from 
naphthalene, but recently none from the condensers. The gas passes to 
a Livesey washer of ample size, and then through a Kirkham washer- 
scrubber. The make and illuminating power are generally very good ; 
and there are few complaints of the gas. 


A Gas AMATEUR. 
Nov. 23, 1900. 
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Loss of Illuminating Power of Gas with a New Holder. 


S1r,—In the discussion on Mr. Murray’s paper at the last meeting of 
the Southern District Association, several speakers alluded to the loss 
of illuminating power which is generally experienced when freshly-filled 
tanks are used for the first time ; the loss being attributed to absorption 
of the illuminating constituents of the gas by the water. 

Fresh water has, no doubt, great absorbent properties. It also 
Carries with it a quantity of air. Is itnot possiblethat a portion at any 
rate of the loss of illuminating power may be due to diffusion? I am 
inclined to think that the air held in suspension by the water is gradually 
displaced by the gas; thus reducing the illuminating power of the con- 
tents of the holder. 

Some time ago, you mentioned in the ‘‘ JourNAL ’’ the case ofa long 
syphon of iron pipes, screwed together in the most careful manner, 
failing, owing to the introduction of air by some peculiar means ; while 
a lead pipe with wiped joints proved asuccess. The conclusion arrived 
at was that air was admitted at the joints of theiron pipe. If this con- 
clusion be correct, it may to some extent lead to an explanation of the 
loss of illuminating power, if gas is stored in a holder for any length of 
time, even after the water in the tank has been in use for years. The 
length of joints in the sheeting of a holder is considerable ; and it is not 
uncommon to find perceptible leakages from them. 

In the case of the syphon above referred to, no leakage at all was 
perceptible ; and still air accumulated to such an extent as to render 
the syphon useless. A gasholder, therefore, appears to be much more 
liable to a similar process. With asyphon, of course, there is a certain 
amount of ‘‘draw’’ when at work ; and I only mentioned the case you 
reported to emphasize the extreme difficulty of making absolutely air- 
tight joints. 

Exactly how air could insidiously introduce itself into the holder 
against the pressure of the gas, I am not able to clearly explain except 
by the term diffusion. But every gas engineer has had experience of 
water finding its way into a gas-main that is at all leaky (which acts 
very much as a surface drain) ; and it is at least possible that a some- 
what similar action may be going on unperceived with gasholders. 


Tuos. A. GUYATT. 
Ely, Nov. 23, got. 


7 —_——_ 


Coal-Stack Fires. 


Sir,—For many years the spontaneous firing of coal at these works 
has been a source of trouble and annoyance. For replies to inquiries 
upon the subject, I am indebted to many engineers for valuable 
information. 

Last year, on account of the restricted storage area, the material 
had to be stacked to a height of 26 feet, which was the height I have 
stacked coal for about a dozen years ; and I was assured by some that 
it was this great height which caused the heating. The coal storage 
areas have now been extended so that this height is not necessary. 

From the Board of Trade report, referred to in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ 
for Oct. 29, I found that the Australian experience showed the 
maximum desirable height to be 17 feet—that anything above this was 
unsafe. This year, to be on the safe side, therefore the coal was 
stacked here to only 15 feet. Ina portion of one stack, only 12 feet 
was reached ; and singularly enough the coal at this point fired, and 
had to be used up as speedily as possible. 

I had determined, in the event of arise in temperature, to adopt a 
recommendation to saturate the affected part with water; but on 
account of the dry season then prevailing, the water for manufacturing 
purposes, &c., in this town was prohibited, while for house use it was 
only turned on for four hours daily. This experiment I was unable to 
try ; and so it is gratifying to read of Mr. Tysoe’s satisfactory trial of 
the water treatment, as recorded in your issue of the 5th inst. 

I am fully satisfied that the water cure 1s the right one. When 
one reflects that damp coal has been so abused, and that care has 
been taken to only stack dry coal, what a change of opinion is appa- 
rent ; while it now appears that the difficulty is possibly through the 
coal not being damp enough. 

All my correspondents confirmed my own tests as to the worthless- 
ness of all systems of ventilation. 

I ought to add that the heated coal this year was in a covered shed, 
while that stacked in the open has not fired. 

Of course, that the nature of the coal is directly responsible for the 
heating, one cannot but be convinced. 

Only those who have had the experience of coal-stacks heating and 
firing, understand fully the anxiety such a catastrophe involves. 

The members of the Institution of Gas Engineers who participated 
in the visit on the Continent during Mr. Corbet Woodall’s memorable 
presidency a few years since, will remember that at one works visited 
the coal was noticed smoking and firing, as it was emptied from the 
railway waggons—a brilliant prospect for the engineer concerned ! 
EDWARD A. HARMAN. 





Huddersfield, Nov. 22, 1got. 


i 
= ——— 





The Municipalization of Water Supplies. 
Sir,—I notice in the ‘‘ JournaL’’ for Oct. 29 (p. 1104), among other 


statements made by Mr. W. J. Burgess, the Chairman of the Liverpool 
Water Committee, that ‘‘apart from the villages and country places 
possessing no organized supply, one-half the existing undertakings were 
in the hands of joint-stock companies, conducted by private enterprise 
This information is derived from the returns 
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compiled by Mr. G. L. Gomme for the London County Council in 1898. 
The figures are as follows :— 

Of the 64 county boroughs in England and Wales, the water supply 
is under public control in all but 19. 

Of the 241 corporations of boroughs in England and Wales, other 
than county boroughs, 139 have anestablished system of water 
supply under their control. 

Of the 766 urban district councils, 356 have an established system of 
water supply under their control. [I find in a Government 
return published in 1879 there were 944 urban districts ! ] 

Possibly some of your correspondents can supply reliable information 
on this particular point which would be valuable to many readers of 
the ‘‘ JOURNAL.’’ Statements of this description made at a conference 
convened for the express purpose of disseminating facts up to date con- 
cerning water supply, should be carefully prepared. The ‘‘ Water- 
Works Directory '’ is far too incomplete to decide a question of this 
kind ; and we are anxious to see the statistics now being prepared by 
the British Association of Water-Works Engineers published in the 
‘‘JouRNAL.’’ The above statistics are given by Mr. Burgess to show 
the rapid march of municipalization ; but the length of time it has taken 
to bring it about is not stated. The figures may be correct as far as 
they go; but it does not represent the case in its true light, nor is the 
information up to date. The 356 established systems of water supply 
require inspection, confirmation, and a true description ; butifa larger 
proportion of water companies’ property had been municipalized in the 
time, it would not show the necessity for the change or the superiority 
of municipal management. 

What methods does Mr. Burgess adopt other than those binding by 
law on the London Water Companies, whose intakes are under public 
control? Is his method of filtration superior to that of the London 
Companies? Are there as many samples of water analyzed by different 
experts as by the Government Analyst, published in the public Press, and 
then distributed in pamphlet form for the benefit of the whole of the 
consumers? Mr. Burgess is the Chairman or Managing-Director of 
the Committee of the Liverpool Corporation Water-Works ;-but he gives 
no information as to the prevention of pollution of the Liverpool supply 
at the catchment areas, wells (as ‘‘ wells are open to suspicion’’), 
in transit, in the reservoirs, or during its distribution. The precau- 
tionary methods probably may not be even so much up to date as in 
London, Bristol, Portsmouth, Bournemouth, Devonport, and many 
othertowns. Whenall water companies are condemned as “‘ sinners ”’ 
for not distributing potable water, not having so far adopted protective 
measures so as to prevent pollution equal to Liverpool, we have a right 
to request Mr. Burgess to supply the necessary information that will 
enable companies to protect, filter, and distribute as fine a sample of 
water as the Liverpool Water Committee may be doing. 

It will be news to many readers of the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ to discover that 
Mr. Burgess is conducting the Liverpool Water-Works in a superior 
manner to the other towns not yet brought under the yoke of a water 
committee. We may be told that we are a ‘‘ standing menace;’’ but 
the Chairman should produce the death-rates of these towns, including 
his own city, and publish the analysis of the Liverpool water, that we 
may compare it with the water consumed in the ‘‘ menacing towns’’ 
not yet municipalized. I cannot understand why a water committee 
should be possessed of a larger share of expert knowledge on these 
matters than a board of directors; but if they are able to vend a 
superior article at a cheaper rate, then the conference was the proper 
place to teach the ‘‘ sinners."’ 

I find Mr. Gomme has placed Liverpool in the list of works being 
run at a loss; the deficit being met out of the borough rates, or out of 
a special water-rate. 

Nov. 14, 1991. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTICES GIVEN FOR BILLS (SESSION 1902) RELATING 
TO GAS SUPPLY. 


CoMPARXY. 











Barking Gas.—The Barking Gas Company purpose applying for addi- 
tional capital and borrowing powers. It is proposed to alter the 
provisions of their existing Act in respect of price, dividends, and 
reserve and insurance funds; and others will be made with regard 
to the pressure, testing, and supply of gas, rates and charges, the 
laying of pipes in streets not dedicated to the public use, and into 
consumers’ premises, as well as other matters. Authority will be 
sought for the acquisition of more land. 

Belfast Corporation.—A General Purposes Bill of which notice has 
been given by the Belfast Corporation will contain clauses referring 
to their gas and electric light undertakings. It is proposed that 
authority should be conferred on the Corporation to provide motors, 
machinery, and other appliances for utilizing electrical energy for 
power, heating, and other purposes, and to let them on hire. They 
also wish to have the regulation of wires, pipes, apparatus, and 
fittings in houses, buildings, or premises supplied, or to be supplied, 
by them with electrical energy or gas, and the right to prescribe the 
materials and fittings to be used, and the position in which the pipes, 
wires, &c., should be placed, before they are required to supply 
electrical energy or gas, as the case may be. They will ask to be 
authorized to discontinue the supply where the fittings and apparatus 
are not in accordance with their requirements; and also to make 
bye-laws with reference to any such matters, with a view to securing 
the safety of the inhabitants and the better prevention of fire. Pro- 
Vision will be made that the Corporation are not to be under any 
obligation to supply electrical energy, otherwise than by agreement, 
to persons requiring to use such supply on any premises in which 
any other machinery or means of supply exist. Additional money 
powers will be required. 

Birmingham Corporation (General Powers)—Among other things, the 
Birmingham Corporation will seek authority to acquire a piece of 
land situated in the parish of Erdington, in the county of Warwick, 





for the purpcse of manufacturing gas and residual products thereon. 
They will also ask to be empowered to prescribe the size and material 
of pipes and fittings on the consumers’ premises, to make better pro- 
vision for the lighting of private streets, to lay down pipes in streets 
not dedicated to the public, and to amend section 15 of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, 1871, in regard to the connection or disconnec- 
tion of meters without notice. With respect to their electric light 
undertaking, they wish to be authorized to make bye-laws for securing 
the safety of, and the prevention of firesin, premises supplied or about 
to be supplied with electricity, to supply electrical energy in bulk to 
outside authorities, and to accept a transfer of an electric lighting 
undertaking in an adjoining district and supply energy within such 
district. Further borrowing powers will be sought. 

Bournemouth Gas and Water.—The Bournemouth Gas and Water 
Company intend to apply for authority to acquire the undertaking 
of the Town and County of Poole Gas and Coke Company, Limited, 
maintain and enlarge the works, and extend their limits of supply. 
Special permission will be sought to enable the Company to create 
and issue capital otherwise than by auction or tender. The Bill to 
be promoted will contain provisions in refereace to the sale of gas in 
bulk within or beyond the limits, and the supply of stoves, fittings, 
&c. The Poole Company will be wound up and dissolved. 

Bradford Corporation.—In a General Purposes Bill to be promoted by 
the Bradford Corporation, provision will be made for the acquisition 
by agreement of the undertakings of the Clayton, Allerton, and 
Thornton, Airedale (Idle), and Eccleshill and Bolton Gas Com- 
panies, or one or more of them, and the extension of the Corpora- 
tion’s limits of supply so as to include the parishes now served by 
those Companies. It will be specified that the charge for gas in the 
added area shall be the same as within the limits fixed by the Cor- 
poration’s Acts of 1871 and 1873, and othersamending them. Autho- 
rity will also be sought for the construction of additional works in 
connection with their water undertaking, consisting of three service 
reservoirs, five lines of pipes, and a road affording access to one of 
the reservoirs. The Corporation will ask for an enlargement of their 
borrowing powers. 

Bradford-on-Avon Gas.—The Bradford-on-Avon Gas Company, who 
are now working under a Deed of Settlement, desire to be dissolved 
and re-incorporated, with the usual powers conferred upon gas com- 
panies. The existing capital is to be regulated, and more will be 
required. 

Broadstairs Gas.—Power will be sought by the Broadstairs Gas Com- 
pany to acquire certain lands by compulsion or agreement, con- 
struct and maintain gas-works, and erect dwellings for their officers 
and servants. The Bill to be promoted will contain provisions in 
regard to the payment of half-yearly dividends, the discontinuance 
of the supply of gas, and the regulation of meters and fittings, &c. 
The Company desire to be authorized, among other things, to make 
and lay down subways, tramways, pipes, wires, and other avparatus 
for carrying or conveying coal, coke, water, oil, or any substance 
used or produced in the process of gas manufacture. Additional 
capital will be needed. 

Bromley Gas.—The Bromley Gas Consumers’ Company will apply for 
authority to consolidate or convert their share capital, and raise 
more money. In the Bill to be promoted for these and other pur- 
poses, provision will be made for the issue of shares or stock to con- 
sumers or employees, the prepayment of gas-rates, the supply of 
fittings, &c., and the sale of gas in bulk. The Company will also 
seek permission to alter their sliding scale, form a renewal fund, 
and apply for power to supply electricity. 

Caterham and District Gas.—The Caterham and District Gas Com- 
pany wish to be dissolved and reincorporated with additional powers 
and increased capital, and they will apply for the necessary autho- 
rity for carrying their intention into effect, as well as for power to 
supply gas and residual products in Caterham and the neighbour- 
hood, maintain and construct works, deal in fittings, &c. Provision 
will be made for the sale of gas in bulk or otherwise for light, heat, 
cooking, incandescent lighting, or motive power. 

Chard Gas.—Application will be made by the Chard Gas and Coke 
Company, Limited, to be dissolved and reincorporated with power 
to supply gas in the parish and borough of Chard, and the parish of 
Combe St. Nicholas. Provision will be made for extending the 
works and increasing the capital. The usual authority to manu- 
facture and supply meters, fittings, &c., and inspect them, will be 
sought; and the Company will ask to be empowered to apply for 
permission to produce and supply electrical energy. 

Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford Gas.—Application will be made by 
the Chigwell, Loughton, and Wocdford Gas Company for authority 
to purchase land and construct additional works, lay down gas, oil, 
and other pipes and telephone wires, and extend their limits cf supply 
so as to include the parish of Lambourne, or part thereof. It is 
proposed to alter the illuminating power and the price of gas, and 
make provision for the formation of a renewal fund. The present 
capital is to be consolidated, and more wi] be applied for. 

City of London (Streets).—The proposals of the Corporation of London 
in regard to the opening of streets in the City are noticed on p. 1393. 

Commercial Gas.—The notice given by the Commercial Gas Company 
of their intended application to Parliament for further powers was 
dealt with in the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ last week (p. 1323). 

Deal and Walmer Gas.—Authority will be sought by the Deal and 
Walmer Gas Company for the purchase of additional lands for the 
erection of works. The Bill to be prcmoted will contain provisions 
as to the supply and measurement of gas, and the payment therefor ; 
the provision of stoves and fittings, &c.; and the ccrversion of the 
capital, of which more will be required. 

Farcham Gas.—The Fareham Gas Company intend to apply for 
authority to purchase certain lands compulsorily and by agreement, 
and construct works and store gas thereon. The present price and 
dividend are to be abolished, and astandard price with sliding-scale 
instituted. Powers will be sought with respect to the quality and 
testing of gas, the supply of stoves and fittings, &c., and the sale of 
gasin bulk. More capital will be required. 

Halifax Corporation.—In a Bill to be promoted by the Halifax Cor- 
poration, clauses will be inserted for the amendment of the Halifax 
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Improvement Act, 1853, and the Halifax Corporation Water-Works 
and Improvement Act, 1868, in regard to the discharge of compensa- 
tion water from the Widdop and Warley Moor reservoirs, so that it 
shall be delivered in a regular instead of an intermittentflow. Power 
will be required to alter, amend, or repeal section 22 of the Halifax 
Water and Gas Extension Act, 1876, and to empower the Corpora- 
tion to limit the supply of water for domestic purposes inside and 
outside the borough in times of drought or other exceptional circum- 
stances ; and to make further provisions with respect to bye-laws for 
securing the purity of water, additional charges for baths of large 
capacity, and the provision of public drinking fountains. It is pro- 
posed to acquire certain lands for the protection of their reservoirs 
and works from pollution; and authority will be sought to create a 
reserve fund for the gas, electric lighting, and tramways under- 
takings. Additional borrowing powers will be applied for. 

Leamington Corporation.—A Bill of which notice has been given by 
the Leamington Corporation will contain a clause to render null and 
void the notice given by them to the Leamington Priors Gas Com- 
pany, in pursuance of their Act of 1896, requiring the Company to 
sell their undertaking ; to repeal the provisions of that Act relating 
to such sale, or in any way tothe supply of gas; and to confirm any 
contract or agreement which may be entered into between them and 
the Company with reference to these matters. 

Leyland and Farington Gas.—Application will be made by the Leyland 
and Farington Gas Company for authority to consolidate and con- 
vert the existing capital, and raise more money. 

Longwood Gas.—Application will be made by the Longwood Gas Com- 
pany for authority to purchase additional lands and the undertaking 
of the Colne Vale Gas, Drysaltery, and Manufacturing Company, 
Limited. Power will be sought tocontinue and construct gas works, 
supply gas, stoves, fittings, and other appliances, and levy rates and 
charges. The present capital is to be consolidated, and more will 
b2 applied for. Provision will be made in regard to price and 
dividend, and the formation of reserve and other funds. 

Omagh Gas.—The Omagh Urban District Council have notified their 
intention of applying for authority to purchase, by compulsion or 
agreement, the undertaking of the Omagh Gas Company, and supply 
gas in the district of Omagh, and inso much of the parishes of Drum- 
ragh and Cappagh, in the rural district of Omagh, as lies within 24 
miles from the centre of the existing works. The Bill to be promoted 
will contain provisions for maintaining and improving the existing 
works, supplying meters, fittings, &c., levying rates and charges, and 
making contracts for the sale of gas beyond the limits. Borrowing 
powers will be required. 

Reading Gas.—-It is the intention of the Reading Gas Company to 
apply for authority to consolidate and convert the existing capital, 
divide the new stock among the shareholders, and raise more money. 
The Bill to be promoted will contain provisions in regard to the 
supply of gas in the ordinary way and in bulk, the sale and hire of 
engines, meters, and stoves, and the holding of yearly meetings. 
It is proposed to increase the amount of the reserve fund, and to 
establish a pension, superannuation, or sick fund for persons in the 
service of the Company. 

R.ckmansworth Gas.—The Rickmansworth Gas Company intend to 
apply to be dissolved and re-incorporated with additional powers for 
the maintenance of the present and the construction of other works, 
and the supply of gas for illuminating, heating, and power purposes. 
They also wish to be authorized to acquire and use patent rights and 
licences for the manufacture of gas for illumination or power, and to 
raise further capital. 

Shepton Mallet Gas.—The Shepton Mallet Gas and Coke Company 
desire to be dissolved and re-incorporated with increased capital and 
additional powers for the supply of gas in Shepton Mallet and the 
neighbourhood. Authority will be sought to maintain the existing 
works and construct others, purchase lands, provide meters and fit- 
tings, and generally carry on the business of a gas company. 

South Metropolitan Gas.—The scope of the Bill to be promoted by 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company next session is indicated on 
P. 1393. 

Swindon United Gas.—Application will be made for authority to enable 
the New Swindon Gas Company to purchase the undertaking of the 
Swindon Gas and Coke Company, Limited, and carry it on. The 
Lill to be promoted will contain clauses defining the limits of supply, 
which will include Wroughton, and giving the Company power to 
sell gas in bulk, inspect fittings, form reserve and other funds, &c. 
Additional capital will be required. 

Tipton Urban District Council.—The Tipton Urban District Council 
will seek power to erect gas-works on lands belonging to them, make 
bye-laws and regulations with respect to electrical fittings, supply 
such fittings, and sell electrical energy in bulk for working tramways. 

Wadhurst Gas.—Application will be made for the incorporation of a 
Company to acquire the undertaking of the Ticehurst Gaslight and 
Coke Company, Limited, and supply gas in the parishes of Wadhurst, 
Ticehurst, Burwash, and other places in Sussex. Authority will be 
sought to manufacture and supply gas by the Mond or other process 
for purposes of power, heating, or incandescent lighting ; and pro- 
vision will be made in the Bill for enabling the Company to obtain 
sanction for producing and supplying electricity. Power to raise 
the necessary capital will be sought. 

West Ham Gas.—Application will be made by the West Ham Gas 
Company for authority to consolidate their capital and raise more 
money, purchase land and construct works, deal in meters, stoves, 
fittings, &c., and reduce the illuminating power of their gas. It is 
proposed to ask for the amendment of section 14 of the Act of 1889 
with respect to the reduction of the price of gas and the application 
of surplus profits. 


_ — 
oo —_— 





There was a gocd audience at the Hopwood Liberal Club a few 
nights ago on the occasion of the delivery by Mr. Walter Whatmovgh, 
Gas Engineer to the Heywood Corporation, of a !ecture entitled ‘‘ How 
to Burn Gas.’’ He dealt with various kinds of burners now in use, 
and showed how to secure the best results from the gas censumed. At 
the close, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to him. 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 





Thursday, Nov. 21. 
(Before the LoRD CHIEF JUSTICE and Justices DARLING and CHANNELL.) 


Pidgeon y. Great Yarmouth Water-Works Company—Supply of 
Water to a Boarding-House. 

In this case, which was an appeal from a decision of the Yarmouth 
Magistrates in July last (ante, p. 345), the important question was raised 
as to whether water supplied to the keeper of a boarding house could 
be said to be a supply for ‘‘ domestic purposes.’’ 

Mr. F. Low appeared for the appellant; Mr. H. Grecory for the 
respondents. 

Mr. Low said the question for their Lordships to decide was whether, 
under the provisions of the respondents’ Act, a person who kept a 
boarding-house was entitled to a supply of water for domestic pur- 
poses. The Company contended that hecould only claim a supply by 
agreement ; whereas, the appellant maintained that he could have a 
domestic supply. The case arose in this way: Under the legislation 
applicable to this matter, if the Company refused to supply filtered 
water for domestic purposes, they could be summoned before the 
Justices, and a penalty imposed ; and this course was taken in the 
present instance. The case as stated by the Magistrates was as 
follows :— 


On the 29th of July, r901, the Great Yarmouth Water-Works Company 
(hereinafter called the respondents) appeared before us upon the summons 
issued upon the information of John Pidgeon (hereinafter called the appel- 
lant), charging that they had within the last six months refused to furnish to 
the appellant a supply of filtered water for domestic purposes in his dwelling- 
house, Redenhall House, Marine Parade (he being a person entitled to 
demand such supply, and having paid, or tendered to, the respondents the 
rates for the same), contrary to section 30 of the Great Yarmouth Water- 
Works Act, 1853, and the Acts incorporated therewith. The sections of the 
Special Act of 1853 which the appellant referred to are as follows: ‘‘ (30) That 
the Company shall, at the request of the owner or occupier of any house, or 
part of a house, or other person who shall be entitled to demand a supply of 
filtered water for domestic purposes, furnish to such owner, occupier, or 
other person, a sufficient supply of such water for domestic uses, at rates 
therein specified. (31) That such rates shall include a supply of water for 
one water-closet; and for every additional water-closet beyond one, and for 
every bath, the Company may charge not exceeding 5s. (32) That a supply 
of water for domestic purposes shall not include a supply of water for cattle 
or for horses or washing carriages, where such horses or carriages are kept 
for hire or by common carriers, nor a supply of water for any trade, manu- 
facture, or business whatsoever, or for watering gardens, or any ornamental 
purposes whatsoever. (34) That it shall be lawful for the Company to supply 
any person with water for other than domestic purposes for such remunera- 
tion and upon such terms and conditions as shall be agreed upon between 
the Company and the rersons desirous of having such supply of water.’’ 
The penalties sought to be recovered by the appellant are made payable by 
section 43 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847—one of the statutes in- 
corporated in the Special Act. 

At the hearing, it was proved or admitted, and we found as a fact, that the 
appellant was the occupier of the dwelling-house referred to in the summons, 
into which there was only one communication or service pipe from the 
respondents’ main, and that he had requested the respondents to furnish 
him with a supply of water for domestic purposes in the said house, and that 
he had tendered to them the rates for the same, and that they, alleging that 
the appellant used the water for his business of a boarding-house keeper, had 
refused to comply with such request, but had supplied water by meter ; also 
that the house contained ordinary sitting-rooms, ten bedrooms, two water- 
closets, but no fixed bath, and that water was only used in the house for 
cleansing, cooking, drinking, and sanitary purposes. It was proved or 
admitted, and we found as a fact, that the appellant received into his house, 
for reward, persons to board and lodge therein, who used the respondents’ 
water, and that he carried on therein the business of a boarding-house 
keeper, and used the water for the purposes stated herein in connection 
therewith ; the appellant, and his wife and family, also residing upon the 
premises. 

It was contended on behalf of the appellant that, notwithstanding that he 
carried on upon the premises such business as aforesaid, he was entitled, 
upon the true construction of the statutes, to a supply of filtered water for 
the purposes for which such water was used in the house, such purposes 
being those ordinarily understcod as domestic purposes only; and that, in 
deciding whether he was so entitled, we ought only to consider the purposes 
for which the water was required and used, and that, in the carrying on ofa 
business, water might be properly used for domestic purposes, and that the 
respondents were bound to furnish such a supply. We were referred to the 
following cases in support of the appellant’s contention: Liskeard Uniown 
v. Liskeard Water-Works Company, 1881 (7 Q.B.D., p. 505); Vestry of St. 
Martin's v. Gordon, 1891 (1 Q.B., p. 61); and Smith v. Miller, 1894 (1 Q.B., 
p. 192). It was contended on behalf of the respondents that where the 
householder carries on the business of a boarding-house keeper iti his house, 
and water is used for any purpose whatsoever therein in connection with 
such business, other than for the domestic purposes of the householder and 
his family, the respondents are entitled to treat such user as a user for busi- 
ness purposes, notwithstanding that the user is confined to the purposes 
herein mentioned, and are only bound to supply water for such purposes by 
agreement. We were of opinion that the respondents’ contention was the 
correct one; and accordingly we dismissed the summons. 

The question upon which the opinion of the Court is desired is—whether 
we, the said Justices, being such Court of Summary Jurisdiction, upon the 
above statements of facts came to a correct determination and decision in 
point of law; and, if not, what should be done in the premises. 


The Lorp CuieF Justice remarked that the point appeared to be 
whether or not the appellant was carrying on a trade for which water 
was required. It was not disputed that water for washing horses, 
carriages, and dogs was a domestic supply. 

Mr. Low said the point had not, in terms, been decided; but the 
decision he asked the Court to come to was a necessary consequence. 
In the Liskeard case, the Court held that where water was supplied 
to a workhouse the test was the actual use to which it was put ; and 
in the case of The Barnard Castle Urban District Council v. Wilson (ante, 
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p. 397) a Buckley held that water supplied for a swimming 
bath was a domestic supply. In the case of The Vestry of St. Martin's 
v. Gordon, where the question was whether clinkers from an engine 
used for electric lighting were refuse of trade, business, or manufac- 
ture, an argument was used that ashes produced in a boarding-house 
would be trade refuse. But Lord Esher held otherwise; and the 
Court of Appeal decided that the Vestry were bound to remove the 
refuse from the hotel. Applying this case to the present as an illustra- 
tion, the mere fact that the business was carried on at these premises 
did not conclude the matter at all. One had to show something else 
—namely, that the water used was for some purpose connected with 
the business, and was not a domestic purpose. In Smith v. Miller, it 
was held that water supplied to a boiler used for heating water for 
cleaning the offices was a supply for domestic purposes. 

Justice DARLING said ‘‘ domestic purposes ’’ meant purposes such as 
cooking and washing ; but if the water was supplied to a hotel for other 
uses, was it not for trade purposes ? 

Mr. F. Low said in the present case the water was only used for 
cleansing, cooking, drinking, and sanitary purposes. 

The Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE asked whether it was not for ‘ trade, 
manufacture, or business.’’ 

Mr. Low said he should submit that it was not. 

Justice CHANNELL thought the reason why this point had never 
arisen before was that boarding-houses were rated s» high that it was 
not to the interest of anyone to raise the question. 

Mr. GreGory remarked that all the hotels in Yarmouth were sup- 
plied by meter, and not on the rateable value of the premises. 

Mr. Low said he should not contend that a boarding-house was not a 
business, any more than that a school was nota business. 

Justice CHANNELL : Would it not suit your purpose to say that the 
water must be used directly for the business, such as that of a photo- 
grapher or a baker. 

Mr. Low said : Supposing a man took in lodgers, should it be said 
that it was the intention of the Legislature that he should not be entitled 
to asupply of water? If the Justices were right in their findings, the 
Water Company would not be bound to supply people with water at 
all; and surely it could not be right that a Company should take up 
that position. The proper view was that, so long as the water was used 
only for the ordinary domestic purposes of health, it was immaterial 
whether or not the trade or business was carried on upon the premises ; 
and if the Company wanted to take up the position that they were not 
bound to supply water, and that they would only supply it by agree 
ment, then it rested upon them to show that the water was required 
for the purpose of ‘‘ trade, business, or manufacture,’’ and not for 
‘‘domestic purposes.’’ 

Mr. GreGory said the Company were willing to provide water for 
domestic purposes ; but if it was used for trade, the supply must be by 
me‘er. The question was really one of fact; and the Magistrates had 
found that the appellant was carrying on the business of a boarding- 
house keeper, and using the water in connection therewith. He would 
take the case of the proprietor of hot and cold baths. The water was 
used for cleansing ; but it could not be said that the supply was for 
domestic purposes. There might be lodging-houses in which there 
were 200 beds, and an extra sum was charged for a bath. Could it be 
said, in that case, that the owner was not selling the water ? 

Justice CHANNELL observed that the extra charge might be made 
in respect of the trouble of getting the bath ready. 

Justice DaRLING asked whether the Company’s contention was that 
there was no difference between a hotel and a boarding-house. 

Mr. Greaory said that was his contention. 

Justice CHANNELL: Suppose a person receives paying guests in his 
house, does the supply cease to be a domestic one ? 

Mr. GREGORY said it would depend on how many guests were re- 
ceived. That point did not arise here, because the Magistrates found 
that the appellant received boarders, and kept a boarding-house. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice: Take the case of a flat, where the land- 
lord pays the water-rate. Can you decline to supply the occupiers 
except by meter ? 

Mr. GreGory: Certainly ; because if the proprietor charges for a 
hot-water supply in the rent, he is carrying on the business of a flat- 
owner. 

Mr. Low having been heard in reply, 

Judgment was deferred till the next morning. 


Friday, Nov. 22. 
The Lorp Cuter Justice, on the re-assembling of the Court, said: 
In this case the question raised is as to whether a person who keeps a 


boarding-house is entitled to have water upon the scale applicable to 
water supplied to occupiers for domestic purposes. The scheme of 
these Acts is nearly always the same. For ordinary domestic pur- 
poses, the water is paid for on a scale based on the annual value of 
the house; and the section on which the question arises is, first, that 
which provides that the Company shall, at the request of the owner or 
occupier of any house or part of a house, or other person who shall 
be entitled to demand a supply of filtered water for domestic purposes, 
furnish to such owner, occupier, or other person a sufficient supply. 
Section 32 provides that ‘‘a supply of water for domestic purposes 
Shall not includea supply of water for cattle, or for horses, or washing 
Carriages, where such horses or carriages are kept for hire or by a 
Common Carrier, or a supply for any trade, manufacture, or business 
whatsoever.’ Now, in order to deal with this particular case, I think 
it 1s necessary to bear carefully in mind what is found. The Magis- 
trates find that the appellant was the occupier of the dwelling-house 
Into which there was only one communication or service pipe from the 
main ; that he requested the respondents to furnish him with a supply 
of water for domestic purposes in the house, and had tendered the 
rates for the same, and that the respondents, alleging that he used the 
water for his business of a boarding-house keeper, had refused to 
a with such request, but had supplied water by meter; also that 
wang contained ordinary sitting-rooms, ten bedrooms, and two 
ine Eee but no fixed bath, and that water was only used in the 
think ar cleansing, cooking, drinking, and sanitary purposes. I 

ink the findings of fact are in this case conclusive in favour of the 





consumer. I consider that, under ordinary circumstances, the term 
‘domestic purposes ’’ does include the use of the water for the ordinary 
purpose of domestic life by the inmates of the house. In this case it 
is found, as a fact, that the only persons who use the water are the in- 
mates of the house, who board and lodge there ; and though it is quite 
true that the man is carrying on the business of a boarding-house keeper, 
he is not, in my opinion, in any proper or just meaning of the word, 
using the water for the purpose of his business in any other sense 
than that it is being supplied for the use of the inmates of the house. 
Of course, if the facts in any particular case show either that the water 
is not being used for domestic purposes, or that it is used by persons 
who are not inmates of the house—persons who are not living in the 
house in the sense of being in it as ordinary occupiers—different ques- 
tions may arise. All that I intend to decide is this: If it is found that 
there is no use of the water except for domestic purposes, and that 
there is no use by any person who is not an inmate of the house, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, then the Company are bound to supply. 
I think this appeal must be allowed. 

Justice DarLinc: I am of the same opinion; but I must say I 
have come to the conclusion only after much hesitation and difficulty. 
It seems to me that a good deal of trouble may arise if it is attempted 
in any way to extend the decision which we give to-day to any 
other case, the facts of which may be different from this—for ex- 
ample, if it is attempted to extend it so as to include an inn ora 
hotel. The words of the statute do, as it seems to me, permit of 
such a case as this, where the water is used entirely for the domestic 
purposes of persons who are resident in a dwelling-house which has 
been turned into a boarding-house. It seems to me that what the 
statutes have done is this: They have not attempted really to make 
each person pay for the water which he uses except in this way 
—that the charge for the water supplied is calculated on the annual 
value of the house. The annual value of this house would obviously 
be raised if it were turned into a very profitable boarding-house from 
what it might be—an unprofitable dwelling-house; and thereby the 
Company might be remunerated in that rough-and-ready sort of fashion. 
I dare say that is why no difficulty arises in the case of many large 
hotels. They do not care to go into the question of whether some of 
the water is used for business purposes, as the annual value is so high. 
This case would be very different if the water were used for purposes 
which could not very accurately be described as ‘‘ domestic ’’—any- 
thing beyond washing, and so on. If the person who occupied the 
house employed the water in a laundry, where the clothes of people 
outside were washed, that would be a case of carrying on business 
apart from domestic purposes. Some difficulty has been caused here 
by the decision in the Barnard Castle case. I confess that I should 
very much have doubted whether such a thing as a swimming-bath 
was ever contemplated to be covered by the words ‘* domestic purpose.’’ 
It would be a very exceptional sort of ‘‘ domestic ’’ life where they have 
a private swimming-bath attached to the house. But I know, as a 
matter of fact, that that question was not argued in the Barnard Castle 
case. For some reason best known to themselves, it suited Counsel 
in that case not to argue the question. Therefore I do not understand 
that to be a decision that a swimming-bath would be a ‘‘ domestic’’ 
purpose, if it were seriously argued to the contrary. Iwas impressed 
rather by the fact that there might possibly be a difference between 
that case and this, because in the Barnard Castle case the institution 
supplied with water was a charitable one. I have heard from the 
Judge who decided the case that, even if it had been otherwise, it would 
have made no difference in his judgment. I think the Barnard Castle 
case goes a long way to help one to decide this. 

Justice CHANNELL: I also agree. I think that the words ‘‘a supply 
of water for any trade, manufacture, or business,’’ means some more 
direct use of the water in the business than the mere user of it for 
domestic purposes by the inmates of the house. That is a thing which 
is covered by the water-rate based on the annual value of the house. 
It is a rough way of measuring the amount of the water that is likely 
to be used for domestic purposes by the number of inmates which that 
house is capable of containing. It does not seem to make any difference 
whatever whether the inmates are guests who are entertained by the 
occupier at his own expense or pay for their board and lodging, or are 
pupils paid for by their parents, or are paupers paid for by the parish. 
I think our decision to a certain extent is governed by authority. 
Beyond all doubt there is a use of water for the purpose of trade 
in the case of hotels which would be covered by the ordinaryrule. As 
to whether there may or may not be some kind of hotel which would 
not come within this definition, I offer no opinion. With reference to 
the Barnard Castle case, Mr. Justice Buckley was a Judge trying law 
and fact together ; and his decision as to a swimming-bath being a use 
of water for a domestic purpose is entirely a question of fact, and does 
not govern future cases. If theschool was one for teaching swimming, 
it would be a supply of water for ‘‘ trade or business;’’ but, as to 
whether it was or not, all I can say is nothing appears in the report. 
The important part of that case is that he was obviously intending to 
include the pupils of an ordinary school as inmates of a house. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice: I wish to add, with regard to such 
matters as swimming-baths, that it is always a question of fact ; and I 
must not be assumed to express an opinion that a swimming-bath must 
be a ‘‘ domestic ’’ purpose. 

Mr. Low: The appeal will be allowed, with costs, and the case 
remitted back to the Justices for them to deal with. 

The Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE: Yes. 

Mr. GreGory : I ask for leave to appeal, as this is a matter of great 
importance to all water companies. 

The Lorp CuieF Justice: It isa criminal matter, and there is no 
appeal. 


— _ 
- — 





The Fatal Gas Explosion at Dundee. 


The records have recently been closed in three actions raised before 
Lord Kincairney, in the Court of Session, for damages in respect of 
death and personal injuries sustained through the gas explosion, in 
December last, at the premises of Messrs. Smith Bros., clothiers, the 
‘* Globe,’’ Murraygate, Dundee. John Cameron claims £500 in respect 
of the instantaneous death of his son; Susan Cameronclaims £1000 in 
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respect of serious personal injuries which she sustained; and Nellie 
Sloggie claims {1000 also for serious injuries. The explosion not only 
wrecked the workshop and caused serious structural damage to the 
premises, but resulted in the instantaneous death of two persons and 
serious injuries to others. The floor of the basement portion of the 
premises is a double one; the lower part being of concrete and the 
upper part, which is about a foot above it, being of wood. Gas-piping 
had been laid between these, and supplied light to upright standards 
placed in different parts of the workshop. These standards were fixed 
or screwed into flat plates and sockets attached to the floor. It was at 
one of these standards that the explosion occurred, while the escape of 
gas was being traced by the aid of a lightedcandle. Pursuers say that 
for weeks previous to the accident the defenders knew that a consider- 
able volume of gas had been escaping into the workshop; and that 
complaints were repeatedly made by the employees, but that nothing 
was done to remove the cause of danger. The gas-piping was old ; and 
the fittings of the standards were defective, especially in the vicinity 
of the explosion. It is said that the accident was caused through the 
gross and culpable negligence of the defenders in allowing an escape 
of gas to exist and continue without adequate examination or reason- 
able endeavour being made to remedy the same. Had the defenders, 
on their attention being called to the bad escape of gas, engaged a 
plumber or other practical man to remedy the defects, the accident 
would never have occurred. The system which the defenders had of 
removing the standards and placing brass blocks in the sockets was 
dangerous, and led to gas escaping between the floors and permeating 
the room in which the explosion occurred. The defence is that the 
injuries were the result of a pure accident, or due to the fault of a 
fellow-workman, who had the light. The statements as to complaints 
and defenders’ knowledge of the escape of gas, and as to the condition 
of the fittings, are denied. It is stated that the building is entirely 
new ; and that the fittings were thoroughly tested and examined by the 
Gas Commissioners before a meter was granted and connection to the 
mains allowed. In each case issues were ordered for jury trial. 


- — 
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Disputed Coin Meter Consumption. 


At the Chester Police Court, on Tuesday last, a consumer was sum- 
moned by the Gas Company for the non-payment of a sum due for a 
supply of gas by automatic meter. The index of the meter showed 
that 13s. was due for gas, but only 9d. was in the slot; so that it was 
assumed defendant had been receiving gas without placing the requisite 
money for it. Mr. J. R. Thomson, J.P., said he always understood it 
was impossible for a person to do this. The official said that was not 
so. Mr. Thomson remarked that this was a very serious matter, and 
such as might have an injurious effect upon the business throughout 
the city. It was explained on behalf of the Company that persons 
signed forms agreeing to pay according to the index of the meter. 
Defendant said that during six weeks the meter had been registering 
in favour of the Company. He had complained ; and the Company 
sent a man to examine the meter, and he pronounced it to be correct. 
The Magistrates’ Clerk said that the index having shown the amount 
to be due, defeudant must pay. An order was therefore made. 
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Charge Against a Trade Union Secretary. 


At the Clerkenwell Police Court, last Thursday, before Mr. D'Eyn- 
court, William Poole, a labourer, of No. 7, Oak Street, Millom, Cum- 
berland, was charged on remand with withholding £26 17s. 34d., the 
money of the National Union of Gas Workers and General Labourers 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Lawless, who prosecuted, said the 
proceedings were instituted under section 12 of the Trades Union Act, 
1871 ; and he was asking the Magistrate to exercise the power he had 
under the section of making an order for the repayment of the money. 
The Union had 350 branches in various parts of the country. The 
defendant was the Branch Secretary at Scunthorpe; his appointment 
having taken place in 1895. It was his duty to receive sums of money 
from members through the collecting stewards, enter the amounts in 
a contribution-book, and send the money weekly to the head office in 
Pentonville Road. At the end of each quarter, he was, in addition, 
required to submit a balance-sheet. Since the beginning of this year, 
some difficulty was experienced in getting balance-sheets from him. 
He made various excuses for his behaviour, and in August he dis- 
appeared. His contribution book was obtained from his wife; and 
investigation showed that from December, 1900, to August last, he was 
short to the amount named. His balance-sheets misrepresented the 
real sums he had received; and in his contribution-book he had 
omitted to enter some amounts, while others were less than those he 
had received. Further, some of the items entered in the contribution- 
book had never been forwarded to the head office. The defendant 
said he might have made mistakes; but he did noi act wilfully. He 
had been energetic in taking up compensation cases for operatives, and 
in consequence had been boycotted by employers. He was unable to 
get employment; and three of his sons were thrown out of work. 
Mr. D’Eyncourt made an order for the repayment of the money, and 
ordered the defendant to pay a fine of £10—in default, three months’ 
imprisonment. 
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Telegraphing from New York on the 12th inst., a correspondent of 
‘‘ The Times’ said : A warning to Yellow journalism was given to-day 
in Chicago, where Judge Hanecy, of the Circuit Court, sentenced the 
Managing Editor of Mr. Hearst’s ‘‘ Chicago American’’ to 40 days’, 
and the writer of an article in the same paper to 30 days’, imprison- 
ment. The paper is owned by Mr. William Hearst, the proprietor of 
the ‘‘ New York Journal’’ and the ‘‘ San Francisco Examiner.’’ It 
agitated against the Gas Companies, and Judge Hanecy gave a 
decision in their favour, whereupon the newspapers attacked him. 
A number of employees of the paper were charged with contempt of 
Court. The Financial Manager and the Assistant City Editor were 
discharged. Mr. Hearst himself, Mr. Davenport, the Artist, and one 
other man, have not appeared to answer the charges, and the Judge 
announced that the cases against them would stand until they appeared 
voluntarily or were brought before him by the Sheriff. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON GAS MANUFACTURE. 





By A. V. HENpRIckson, First-Class Honours Certificate, City and 
Guilds, May, rgor. 

The following ‘‘ Answers to Questions on Gas Manufacture ’’ have 
been written in the hope that they may prove useful to students for the 
next examinations. The questions cover most of the ground of the 
Honours Grade (City and Guilds Examination) set in May this year, 
together with others set in previous years. Although perhaps to the 
Ordinary Grade student the answers will be the more useful, yet it is 
hoped that the aspirant for a First-Class Honour will also find in 
them some information worth noting. 


(1) Give a short account of the different kinds of coal and the dis- 
tinguishing features of each kind. 


Coals are divided into three classes—namely, (1) lignite, (2) bitu- 
minous, and (3) anthracite. 

Lignite, though somewhat similar in appearance to caking coal, is 
of not much use for gas-making purposes; consisting, as it does, 
chiefly of water, hydrogen, and fibrous or organic matter. Occasion- 
ally this kind of coal possesses a brown colour, and on distillation 
yields a large amount of water vapour, only a poor-quality gas, 
though in large quantity—say, 13,000 cubic feet of 9-candle gas. It 
also evolves a large amount of sulphur, which, being an impurity, has 
to be removed, thus adding extra cost to the item of purification. It 
also leaves behind in the retort a fair amount of ash, of a woody, 
fibrous nature, together with about 60 per cent. of coke, which latter 
is practically useless. The tar and liquor preduced have a very 
objectionable odour, and are of but little value. The specific gravity 
of lignite ranges from 1'1 to 1°3. The coal contains a high percentage 
of hydrogen (about 6 per cent.), and ccnsequently is more easy to 
ignite than the other varieties of coal. 

Bituminous coals are the most useful for the production of gas. 
They are found fairly abundantly in Northumberland, Durham, and, 
in fact, most English coalfields. Taking them as a class, they are of a 
fairly soft laminated structure, having more or less shiny, lustrous 
layers throughout their thickness ; such layers often being fractured. 
In the vertical cracks are sometimes to be found calcareous scale and 
deposits of iron pyrites (FS2). The specific gravity of bituminous 
coal averages about 1°2; while its colour varies from a resinous to a 
dirty black. It is fairly compact, but not homogeneous. On distilla- 
tion, it yields about 10,o00 cubic feet of 16-candle gas as tested bya 
‘‘London ”’ argand, together with ro to 11 gallons of thick tar of 1:2 
specific gravity (equal to 132 lbs., or 5°9 per cent. by weight, per ton 
of coal), and 13 to 30 gallons, or 5: 9per cent. by weight, of ammoniacal 
liquor. After distillation, it leaves behind from 60 to 8o0 per cent. of 
coke of good average quality, containing from 1 to 4 per cent. of ash. 

The gas given off is fairly permanent ; but with extreme changes of 
temperature, it has a tendency todeposit naphthalene. Also, if allowed 
in winter to stand in the holder for long, it may become impoverished 
to the extent of 1 candle in illuminating value. An analysis of the coal 
gives approximately : Carbon, 73 per cent.; hydrogen, 5 per cent. ; 
nitrogen, 2 per cent.; and oxygen, from 7 to Io per cent. 

Sulphur is the chief impurity in bituminous coals, and generally 
exists as iron pyrites. The total amount of impurity found in the gas 
averages 43 grains of sulphur other than sulphuretted hydrogen, to- 
gether with 1°5 per cent. by volume of carbonic acid (or 12 grains per 
cubic foot), and 1°5 per cent. by volume of sulphuretted hydrogen (or 
9 grains per cubic foot). Some kinds of bituminous coal, when heated 
in the retort, ‘‘ cake’’ or ‘‘ coke’’ together, for which reason they are 
designated ‘‘ caking coal.”’ 

Under the heading of bituminous coal, comes cannel coal. This is 
the richest coal for gas production. It is a hard, non-laminated, and 
homogeneous coal. The richer descriptions are dull and brown, the 
middle classes are bright and black, while the poorest are dull and black. 
The richest kinds of cannel sometimes have an earthy appearance, and 
are then known as shale. Australian shale isan example. This latter 
gives 14,500Cubic feet of 48-candle gas. The poorest cannel yields 10,000 
cubic feet of 20-candle gas; and thus the worst kinds of cannel yield 
richer gas, as regards illuminating power, than the best bituminous 
coal. The specific gravity of cannel is about 1:2. 

True cannel does not cake on heating, but leaves a ccke similar in 
nature to the coal, though there is a cannel found at Wigan that does 
cake, and consequently is known as ‘‘caking cannel.’’ The tar 
obtained is greater in amount than that from caking coal, but is thinner, 
and consequently of less specific gravity. Cannel generally contains 
more ash than bituminous coal; while the carbonic acid found in the 
evolved gas is also greater. The sulphuretted hydrogen is less; and 
more sulphur as bisulphide of carbon is obtained than from caking ccal. 
Cannel gives off its gas in about one sixth less time than caking coal. 
It is found chiefly in Scotland and Wales. 

The third division—namely, anthracite—is not of much interest to 
the gas maker, as it consists chiefly of carbon (cf which it ccntains 
about 95 per cent.) water, and ash. Anthracite is found chiefly in 
Wales and America. 


(2) How would you determine the specific gravity of coal, and what 
useful purpose does a knowledge of this specific gravity 
Serve ? 

The specific gravity of coal can be determined by two methods : 
(1) The specific gravity bottle method, in which—water being taken 
as the standard of comparison = 1ooo—a ratio is found between a 
certain weight of coal and the weight of an equal volume of water dis- 
placed by the coal. (2) By weighing coal in air, and’then in water, 
by means of a delicate chemical balance. This method is generally 
used where absolute accuracy is not essential. 

The Specific Gravity Bottle Method,—The bottle itself is a small one, 
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holding, at 60° Fahr, exactly 1ooo grains of pure water ; its stopper 
being part and parcel of a thermometer. The coal to be experimented 
with must be small enough to pass through the neck of the bottle, and 
free from dust. A convenient weight is250 grains. The weight ofthe 
bottle being already known, the weighed quantity of coal is placed in 
it. The bottle is now filled with pure distilled water ; and, noting that 
there are no air-bubbles, the stopper is replaced, and the whole again 
weighed. (This is rendered necessary by the fact that the bottle does 
not weigh 1250 grains now, owing to the water displaced by the coal.) 
The difference in the weight now obtained, from the total weight of 
the coal and the bottle when full of water, gives the weight of the water 
displaced by the coal. From these data, the specific gravity of the 
coal is found ; the rule being—‘‘ Divide the weight of coal by the weight 
of water displaced. Example :— 


Weight of bottle (when full of water). . . . 1000 grains. 





Weight of coal taken 250 » 
Total weight of coal and bottle. . . 1250 = ,, 

Weight of coal and bottle with sufficient water 
a ere eee ae ee eee ee oe 
Weight of water displaced by the coal 200 __,, 


Therefore, dividing the weight of coal by the weight of an equal bulk 
of water, gives the specific gravity of the coal, which, in the above 


case, is 79° = 1-25 (water = 1°000). 
200 
Three tests should be taken, and the average accepted as the true 
figure. 


From the specific gravity, the weight of a cubic foot of the coal can 
be ascertained ; and from this, the space incubic feet a ton of the same 
coal would occupy. Thus: To obtain the weight of a cubic foot: As 
a cubic foot of water, at 60° Fahr. weighs 1ooo oz. (and as the weight 
of the above coal to the water is as 1°25 to 1), it follows that a cubic foot 
of coal having a specific gravity of 1°25 will weigh 1250 oz., or 75 lbs. 
avoirdupois. To calculate the space from this that a ton of the coal 
would occupy: If 75 lbs. occupy 1 cubic foot, 2240 Ibs. (1 ton) will 
occupy +— 

75: 2240 :: 1: x and x = 29°86 cubic feet. 


(3) Give a method, with data, for estimating the quantity of ash in 
a given sample of coal. 


About 25 grains of finely powdered coal are placed in a weighed 
platinum boat (easily made by bending a piece of platinum foil to this 
shape) ; the latter being then inserted into one end of a piece of wide 
combustion tubing ; of such size as to allow of the easy insertion and 
withdrawal of the ‘‘ boat.’’ The end of the tube holding the boat is 
then strongly heated, by means of a splayed out bunsen (the heat, of 
course, not being sufficient to fuse boat and glass together); a gentle 
current of air at the same time being drawn through the tube by means 
of an aspirator connected to the end of the tube farthest from the boat. 
The air must pass slowly. The heat is continued for about three 
hours, till all black specks have disappeared, and the residual ash is of 
a yellowish colour. The boat and contained ash are then allowed to 
cool, and afterwards weighed ; and the resulting ash is the equivalent 
of the coke used. If, as in the above case, 25 grains of coke were 
taken, then to get the percentage, the figures obtained will have to be 
multiplied by 4. An average of three tests should be taken. Coal con- 
tains from 3 to 12 per cent. of ash; Scottish cannels generally giving 
the higher quantity. 


(4) Describe the apparatus, and state how you would test a sample 
of coal so as to ascertain its suitability or otherwise for the 
manufacture of gas. 


For this purpose, a small experimental plant is used, as testing every 
sample of coal on a working scale would hardly be possible. The 
apparatus consists of a small cast-iron Q-retort, 6 inches wide, 4 inches 
high, and 3 feet long, heated by a direct fired furnace. The gas from 
the retort is led, by means of a 2-inch ascension-pipe, direct to the 
condensers, which are pipes of about 1 inch diameter, and 7 feet long, 
placed far enough away from the furnace so that they act as condensers, 
having attached to their bottom ends a small oblong receptacle for 
receiving the products of condensation. As in this small plant no washer 
or scrubber is used, the gas from the condensers passes to the purifying 
boxes, which preferably are about 15 inches square and 8 inches deep, 
containing two trays on which the purifying material (generally slaked 
lime, CaH2Oz, as this absorbs both the carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen) is placed to a depth of 2 inches. The outlet of the purifiers 
is in connection with a gasholder of about 15 cubic feet capacity, 
graduated, so that its contents can be readily and accurately read off. 
It is an advantage if, from the outlet of the holder, a pipe is connected 
to a photometer, so that the illuminating power of the gas made can be 
ascertained. A preliminary charge should be carbonized, and the 
resultant gas blown away at the holder (which can be provided with a 
tap for this purpose), so that all the air in the apparatus passes through. 

The heat of the retort being maintained at a bright red (about 
1600° Fahr.), a charge of the coal of 2:24 Ibs.—1-1o000th of a ton—is 
placed in the retort by means of a cast-iron scoop 3 feet long. The 
retort-lid (which should previously have been coated, where it touches 
the retort-mouthpiece, with a mixture of spent lime and damp clay, or 
damp clay alone, so as to make the retort gas-tight) is quickly placed 
IN position, and the taps on the ascension-pipes, condenser, and holder 
inlet opened ; the holder being weighted so that a pressure-gauge 
placed on its inlet shows no pressure. 

The charge, which, of course, should be a fair average sample of the 
particular coal, will take from 20 to 30 minutes to work off ; the end of 
the distillation being seen by a pressure-gauge, on the inlet (say) of the 
condensers or purifiers, showing level gauge—the holder being shut 
off, or the gas from this will affect the gauge. The cocks on the 
ascension-pipe and the inlet of the holder are now closed ; and the coke 
is drawn from the retort into a clean iron vessel, and carefully weighed. 
The tar and liquor (which should be allowed to accumulate from two 
or three charges, as this larger quantity enables the better measure- 
ment) are drawn off from the bottom of the condenser, and the amount 





calculated to one charge, and from this to 1 ton of the coal. The 
volume of gas in the holder, after being allowed to stand so as to 
thoroughly mix (a thermometer being inserted in the crown to give the 
existing temperature), is calculated to normal temperature and pressure 
—that is, 30 inches barometer and 60° Fahr. The illuminating power 
of the gas should now be found by means of a photometer, being first 
allowed to burn for a short time, so as to make sure that the air in the 
pipes has passed through. 

The yield of gas obtained will be higher by about 3 per cent. than 
that obtained if the coal was used on a large scale. The illuminating 
power will also be greater, owing to the fact that in ordinary working 
higher heats and exhausters, &c., reduce the lighting value of the gas 
—the higher heats by giving a larger volume of poorer gas, and the 
exhausters (probably) by drawing in a certain amount of diluent gases. 
Another cause, too, of lower illuminating power is the washer, where 
the gas, meeting comparatively cold liquid, has some of its illuminants 


abstracted. (To be continued.) 


_- — 
aaa 


FURTHER POWERS FOR THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY. 





Notice has been given by the South Metropolitan Gas Company of 
their intention to apply to Parliament for various additional powers. 
They wish, in the first place, to purchase, compulsorily or by agree- 


ment, certain lands, foreshore, buildings, and other property, situated 
in the Parishes and Metropolitan Boroughs of Greenwich, Lambeth, 
and Southwark, and to be empowered to hold such as have been pur- 
chased. It is proposed to stop up and divert roads and footways on 
these lands, or to construct gantries over them. ‘The Company will 
ask to be empowered to purchase by agreement and take on lease such 
additional lands as they may need for the purposes of their undertaking, 
to hold such as may have been purchased prior to the passing of the 
intended Act, and to dispose of any not required, and on any lands 
possessed by them to erect houses, cottages, and dwellings for their 
officers and servants, and for any of the purposes of their undertaking, 
except the manufacture of gas and the conversion of residual products, 
or to grant building leases for these purposes, and dispose of such 
houses and cottages, and the leases and the reversion thereof. They 
also wish to have power, on certain lands at Greenwich, or on some 
parts thereof, to construct and maintain works for the manufacture of 
gas and the conversion of residual products and their purchase and 
sale. It is proposed to repeal, alter, or amend the provisions of the 
City of London Gas Act, 1868, and of the Gaslight and Coke and other 
Gas Companies Acts Amendment Act, 1880, relating to the testing of 
gas for illuminating power and purity, so far as they deal with the gas 
supplied by the Company or to the Company in relation thereto, 
substitute therefor the provisions of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871 
(‘‘ Testing of Gas’’) and (‘‘ Penalties’’), and provide for the payment 
and compensation to persons for any loss of emoluments by reason of the 
foregoing provisions. It is further proposed to repeal, alter, or amend 
section 17 of the scheme agreed upon in 1880 for the amalgamation 
of the Company with the Phoenix Company, so as to permit of the 
increase of the remuneration to the Directors of the Company ; also to 
repeal or amend the first proviso to section 3 of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Act, rgor. limiting the time within which the Company and 
the Gaslight and Coke Company may enter into agreements for the 
transfer to the Company of the portion of the undertaking of the latter 
Company south of the River Thames. Additional capital will be 
required ; and application will be made for the amendment of section 5 
of the Company’s Act of last session, so as to provide that the amount 
to be raised thereunder shall include the premiums to be obtained on 
the sale. 


_ — 
——— 


THE BREAKING UP OF LONDON STREETS. 


Increased Powers for the Corporation. 


The Corporation of London have given notice of their intention to 
apply to Parliament next session for further powers with respect to the 


breaking up and interference with the public thoroughfares, in the 
laying of mains and pipes, wires, &c., by companies and others, so that 
they may be able to exercise a more thorough control over the streets. 
In the Bill to be promoted, provision will be made that, before opening 
any street for the purpose of commencing any alteration, renewal, or 
extension of any existing mains, pipes, cables, wires, tubes, or other 
apparatus situate thereunder, or of commencing to lay or place any 
such appliances in or below any street, the parties intending to com- 
mence the work shall give to the Corporation, to the Commissioner of 
the City Police, and to all other persons having statutory or special 
powers affecting such street, not less than two months’ notice in writing 
(accompanied by proper plans, sections, and other particulars) of their 
intention. The Corporation may thereupon make such requisitions as 
they may deem necessary or expedient, or as may be provided in the 
Bill. When a street has been opened, it is not to be broken up again, 
after permanent reinstatement and restoration, without the consent in 
writing of the Corporation (except in cases of emergency, or for con- 
necting service-pipes or wires), for a fixed period to be prescribed ; and 
the Corporation are to be enabled to enforce their determination by 
penalties, or such other means as may be found necessary or expedient, 
or as may be defined. It is proposed that the Corporation shall be 
authorized to prescribe during what days and hours, whether by day 
or by night, parties shall be permitted to exercise their statutory rights 
to open streets ; and also to require and compel temporary reinstate- 
ments and restorations of the surface of a street to be made. When- 
ever works involving the opening of more than one street are to be 
undertaken, the Corporation are to be empowered to determine the 
sequence or order in which, and the point or points at which, such 
opening is to be made, and also to prohibit any departure from their 
requirements, They are likewise to be authorized to make bye-laws 
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or regulations in regard to this matter, and enforce compliance there- 
with. Arrangements will be made for enabling the parties concerned, 
in certain cases, to appeal from all or some of the requirements, direc- 
tions, or orders of the Corporation, to the Board of Trade or other 
Government Department, to a person to be nominated and appointed 
by such Board or Department, or to some other body or person to be 
prescribed. The provisions of the Bill are to apply within and through- 
out the city. 


_ — 
———e 


PROPOSED WATER LEGISLATION FOR LONDON. 





The Government’s Purchase Bill. 


Last Tuesday morning, formal notification was made of the intention 
of the Government to introduce a Bill next session to incorporate a 
Water Board to acquire and carry on the undertakings of the eight 
London Companies and the Staines Reservoirs Joint Committee. 


The Bill will define the constitution of the Board, and provide for 
the representation thereon of the Councils of certain counties, boroughs, 
and urban districts, the Corporation of the City of London, and the 
Conservators of the Rivers Thames and Lea, and any other bodies or 
persons that may be named in the intended Act ; make provision for the 
election, appointment, qualification, powers, and duties of the members ; 
regulate its proceedings ; and provide that the limits within which it shall 
have jurisdiction and supply water shall be the area in which any of the 
Companies are authorized to supply water, and the parishes of Sun- 
bury, Chessington, and Cuddington, or such parts or parts of the area 
and those parishes as may be specified in the intended Act. It is pro- 
posed to confer on the Board all such powers as may be deemed neces- 
sary or expedient for performing their duties, and for carrying into 
effect the objects of the intended Act, including all or some of the 
powers conferred on sanitary authorities by the provisions of the Public 
Health Acts relating to water supply, and to extend to any parish or 
place within the water limits all or some of the provisions of the Acts 
of any of the Companies supplying water in such parish or place, and 
of any General Act applying to the Companies. 

The undertakings of the Companies will be defined as including “‘ all 
water-works and works connected therewith, and all other property, 
real and personal, and all estates, interests, easements, and rights, 
whether equitable or legal, including things in action, registers, books, 
accounts, deeds, and documents, and any property belonging to, vested 
in, or held in trust for, the Companies, and all powers, rights, jurisdic- 
tions, Capacities, privileges, and immunities, duties, responsibilities, 
obligations, liabilities, and debts possessed by, attaching to, vested in, 
or belonging to, the Companies, or such part or parts thereof, as may 
be defined by the intended Act.’’ A date will be fixed as from which 
the undertakings will become vested in the Board ; and thereafter the 
duty and right of the Companies to supply water will cease. 

Provision will be made for the transfer of the undertakings to the 
Board on the day appointed, and for the payment to the Companies of 
the sums of money or other consideration agreed upon, or determined 
by arbitration ; and the Companies will be empowered to enter into 
the necessary agreements with the Board for the purpose. The Board 
are to be enabled to redeem, purchase, or extinguish any existing 
debentures or debenture stock, or mortgage or other debts of the Com- 
panies ; and a majority of the holders of any class of mortgage securities 
ascertained in manner provided in the intended Act are to bind all 
holders of securities of that class as to the price or other consideration 
to be paid, and the submission of any question to arbitration. 

The Bill will necessarily contain clauses providing for the nomination 

or appointment of an arbitrator or arbitrators to settle and determine 
the amount of the purchase-money or consideration for the acquisition 
by the Board of the undertakings, and the terms and conditions of such 
acquisition, and for the redemption or purchase and extinction of any 
mortgage securities. The person or persons so appointed will deter- 
mine any questions which may arise between the Board and any of the 
Companies, or the holders of any mortgage securities, or in carrying 
out the provisions of the intended Act, and prevent any allowance 
being made in respect of any compulsory sale under it, or the con- 
sideration of any enhancement or depreciation of the market value of 
any shares or stock of any of the Companies, or of any mortgage 
securities which, in his or their opinion, is due to the passing, or antici- 
pation of the passing, of the intended Act. They are to have power to 
authorize allowance to be made in respect of any costs of re-investment 
of the sums or consideration to which a shareholder or stockholder of 
any of the Companies, or the holder of any mortgage securities, may 
become entitled, or in respect of any other costs which such persons 
may incur in consequence of the intended Act; and such other powers 
as may be necessary or desirable to enable them todeal with and settle 
all questions arising under it, and thereby referred to their arbitration. 
Provision will be made that the awards, orders, and other determina- 
tions of the arbitrator or arbitrators shall be binding and conclusive, 
and shall not be removed to, set aside, reviewed, or questioned by any 
Court, and also the payment of the costs of the arbitration, &c. 
_ All stocks, funds, and moneys held by the Chamberlain of the 
City of London, and applicable as sinking funds for the purchase of 
the undertakings of certain of the Companies, are to be transferred to 
the Board. Any person entitled toa payment by the Board is to be 
at liberty to accept it in the water stock or other securities to be 
created by the intended Act. The Bill will provide for the applica- 
ion, apportionment, and distribution of any moneys or other con- 
sideration received by the Companies from the Board (including, if 
necessary, the allocation of the lands, works, property, powers, and 
liab‘lities of the Staines Reservoirs Committee, or the value thereof, 
between the respective undertakings of the New River, Grand Junc- 
tion, and West Middlesex Companies) ; for the settlement of any ques- 
tions and disputes which may arise in the course of such application, 
apportionment, and distribution ; and for the winding up and dissolu- 
tion of the Companies. 

Provision will be made for transferring to, or vesting in, the councils 
of certain boroughs and urban and rural districts, by agreement or 
compulsion, all works for the distribution of water situate in their 





districts, and not necessary for supplying with water any other area, 
upon such terms and conditions as may be specified in the Act. Any 
expenditure by the Councils for the purpose will be provided for ; and 
there will be conferred upon them any necessary or desirable powers 
of borrowing money in respect thereof. The Board are to supply 
water in bulk to such local authorities, whether within or beyond 
the water limits, upon such terms as may be specified. They are to 
be enabled to combine and amalgamate the systems of all or any of 
the Companies, and utilize within any part of the water limits any 
water obtained by them ; and also to execute any works authorized by 
Parliament, lay mains and pipes, and open streets. 

Other provisions of the Bill will relate to the borrowing of money ; 
the apportionment of the expenses (so far as they are not met by in 
come) between the areas within the water limits; the definition of the 
rate or rates out of which such expenses are to be payable; and the 
recovery of the expenses. It is intended to arrange for the alteration, 
by Provisional Order or otherwise, of the representation of any area 
within the water limits or of any constituent authority, for the repre- 
sentation of any other authority upon the Board, or for changing the 
number of members. The Board are to have the right of inspecting 
the lands, works, and property of the Companies; and provision will 
be made for carrying on their business, taking over their officers and 
servants, and compensating them and the Auditor of their accounts. 
They are to be enabled to enter into possession of the undertakings on 
the appointed day, and ‘‘ before the ascertainment of the considera- 
tion money.’’ But payment is to be made by the Board of the interest 
falling due on any mortgage securities until they are redeemed, and 
also, in lieu of interest on the purchase money payable for their under- 
takings between the appointed day and the date of payment of such 
purchase money, of such sums as may be prescribed by the Act; and 
they are to be authorized to pay to the Companies the sums on account 
of the full consideration which may become payable to them under the 
Act before such consideration is ascertained. They are to have power 
to appoint Committees and Sub-Committees ; make and enforce bye- 
laws, rules, regulations, and scales of charges, and impose penalties 
for the breach thereof; continue the regulations, charges, &c., in force 
on the day of transfer, until repealed or altered; and to vary and 
extinguish all powers, rights, authorities, and privileges inconsistent 
with, or which would interfere with, the carrying into effect of any of 
the objects and purposes of the intended Act, or of the purposes for 
which the Board is constituted. Provision will be made for the hold- 
ing of inquiries by the Local Government Board, and for the payment 
of the costs thereof; for conferring upon any person holding such 
inquiries the powers of an Inspector of that Board under the Public 
Health Acts; and for any matters which may be ancillary to, or con- 
sequential on, all or any of the purposes of the intended Act, or neces- 
sary or expedient therefor. 

The various Acts of the Companies and of the Staines Reservoirs 
Joint Committee, as well as the Metropolis Water Acts, 1852, 1871, 
1897, and 1899, the Thames Conservancy Act, 1894, the Lea Conser- 
vancy Acts, the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, and any other Act 
relating to the Companies or to the Joint Committee, the Rivers Thames 
or Lea, or the Conservators thereof, are to be altered, amended, en- 
larged or repealed so far as may be necessary for the purposes of the 
intended Act. 


The County Council’s Bill. 


As recorded in the ‘‘ JourNaL ’'a fortnight ago, the London County 
Council resolved, on the recommendation of their Water Committee, to 
re-introduce their Bill of last session to authorize the transfer to them 
of the undertakings of the Water Companies, by agreement or on terms 
to be settled by arbitration. The customary notice has now been given. 
The Bill will define the undertaking of each Company as including 
their water-works and works connected therewith, and all property, 
both real and personal, money, securities, and effects, and all rights, 
powers, authorities, and privileges of the Company, of whatever nature 
and description, or some part or parts thereof. It will fix a date as and 
from which the undertaking of each of the Companies shall be trans- 
ferred to the Council, and a date as and from which the purchase- 
money or consideration for the transfer shall be calculated and ascer- 
tained. It will make provision for the appointment and procedure of 
the arbitrator or arbitrators, and indicate the method of arbitration and 
ascertaining the amount of the purchase-money and the settlement of 
the terms of purchase. Provision will be made that ‘‘ the fair and 
reasonable value of the undertaking shall in each case be paid, without 
any addition thereto in respect of compulsory sale.’’ In the event of 
the transfer, the several Companies and the Staines Reservoirs Joint 
Committee will be dissolved. Arrangements will be made for the 
management and administration of the water supply ; for the appoint- 
ment of a Water Committee of the Council, and the representation of 
the Corporation of London and other bodies thereon ; for the transfer 
of parts of the undertakings and the supply of water in bulk to extra- 
Metropolitan County Councils or Local Authorities, who are to have 
power to promote Bills; for the application of the sinking fund, held 
by the Chamberlain of London; and for the conversion, redemption, 
or extinction of debentures and debenture stock, &c. Arrangements 
will be made for the creation of stock or securities, and for charging 
all costs and expenses upon the water and county rates. 


Applications by the Grand Junction and Kent Companies. 

The Grand Junction Water Company have given notice of their 
intention to apply for an extension of their limits of supply so as to 
include the parish of Sunbury, in the urban district of Sunbury, in the 
county of Middlesex, and for authority to exercise their existing 
powers within such enlarged limits. It is proposed to purchase addi- 
tional lands by agreement, and construct works thereon ; also to sell 
certain lands at Campden Hill, and to ask for exemption thereof and 
the Company from the provisions of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845. Section 3 of the Company’s Act of 1878 is to be amended 
by excluding from incorporation therewith the provisions with respect 
to the communication-pipes to be laid by them, and also section 35 © 
the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847. More capital will be required. 
This will also be one of the objects of the application to be made to 
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Parliament by the Kent Water-Works Company; and they propose to 
raise the money by the issue of debenture stock. They will also apply 
for an extension of their limits of supply so as to include the parish of 
Tatsfield, in the rural district of Godstone, and such part of the parish 
of Westerham, in the rural district of S2venoak3, as is not now com- 
prised within their area, and for authority to exercise therein all their 
existing rights and privileges. They wish to be enabled to supply 
water in bulk to any local or other authorities, bodies, or persons 
within or beyond their area, and to enter into, and carry into effect, 
agreements for the purp)se; also to acquire by agreement certain lands 
and easements for purposes to be specified in the Bill. 


Wa 


DUNEDIN SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





The Annual Meeting of this Company was held on Wednesday last, 
at the London Offices, No. 2, East India Avenue, E.C.—Mr. F. 
Dutton in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. E. J. Broadbent) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the Company’s Auditor, 

The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the report and accounts, which 
were noticed in last week's ‘‘ JouRNAL "’ (p. 1333). He said there was 
very little of moment to bring before the shareholders on this occasion. 
The accounts presented showed very much the same condition of 
things as had existed for several years past—that was to say, the Com- 
pany had improved their position all along the line. The movement 
was not a large one, but still it always tended in the right direction. 
The business seemed to be of the slow-and-steady kind, which generally 
arrived at the proper destination ; and, in course of time, he had no 
doubt they would have to deal with figures of a very much more sub- 
stantial nature, and consequently be able to declare dividends in pro- 
portion. During the twelve months to June 30 last, the total receipts 
amounted to £5034, as compared with £4704 in the previous year. In 
Dunedin this year, the profit made amounted to £1667, as against {1612 
to June, 1900. This was not so large an increase as the actual rise 
in the receipts, which was accounted for to some extent by the fact 
that, though they had done a larger business, coal had been costing 
them a higher price than they cared tosee it at. The total expenditure 
had amounted to £3589, as compared with £3556; and the balance 
carried to net revenue was £1444, against {1219 It would no doubt 
be noticed that the actual balance to net revenue was in larger propor- 
tion than the difference between the profit in Dunedin and the items of 
expenses. This was in a measure due to the fact that the general ad- 
ministrative charges were rather less, and also to the fact that as they went 
on increasing the reserve fund they, of course, derived a larger revenue 
from the interest on their investments. With regard to the gas con- 
sumption, this was slightly more—about 300,000 cubic feet. They had 
in the course of the year laid over half-a-mile of additional mains, all 
of which had been provided for, according to their present custom, 
out of revenue; so that there had been no increase at all in the 
capital account. The number of meters fixed was 803, as compared 
with 763. It would therefore be seen that, although there had been 
no big jump in their business, still in every department there were 
signs of increasing prosperity. The satisfactory feature of this was 
that as the earning power of the Company in Dunedin grew, so 
also the actual value of the undertaking was necessarily increased. 
Should they at any time have to approach the question of the sale 
of the works—and this was an idea which, though not in evidence 
at the moment, was not entirely excluded from their minds—to 
the Corporation of Dunedin or some other body, the earning power of 
the business would certainly become a very important factor in deter- 
mining the price. They were at the present time in negotiation with 
the borough of St. Kilda for an increase in the number of lamps for 
public lighting. There were now only four lamps in the district, and 
the idea was to erect twenty-one additional ones. The matter was not 
yet decided ; but still it furnished a satisfactory outlook. It was only 
very recently that they had any public lamps at all in St. Kilda; and 
he was glad to know that these were found to answer so well that the 
authorities were anxious to increase the number. Though the Com- 
pany did not at any time make a large profit out of public lighting, it 
was in its way a very excellent advertisement. The fact that an 
increase in the public lighting of the district was under discussion 
drew attention to the Company, and he thought could not fail, in the 
ordinary course of things, to bring in its train additional consumers. 
This explained the position of the business. With regard to the dis- 
tribution of the profits, it would be seen that they had this year £1574 
to deal with ; and they might almost have increased the dividend from 
1} to 2 percent. He must confess that personally he was at first very 
much inclined to do this. The all-round prosperity which existed in 
every other department, he should have liked to have seen also attach- 
ing to the dividend. But they had an Auditor who was very mindful 
of the shareholders’ interests, anc who was most anxious that the 
amount placed to reserve should be increased. Therefore, on his 
advice, the Board eventually decided to place a rather larger sum— 
£600 as against £400 last year—to reserve ; and, under these circum- 
stances, they did not think it prudent to increase the dividend. The 
amount carried forward to next year’s accounts was £327, as compared 
with £267 in the twelve months to June, 1900. Though not wishing to 
give the shareholders anything in the shape of an actual undertaking 
on the subject, he thought that if in the year which they had now 
entered upon they had (as he hoped they would have) some slight 
increase in their business, there was a reasonable probability of their 
being able to make the dividend 2 per cent. It would be easily under- 
Stood that, so far as the Directors were concerned, they did not in any 
department want, having made a step forward, to have to go back 
again. Therefore they would like to feel as certain as was possible in 
such matters, that, when they started paying dividends on an increased 
scale, they would be able to continue to do so. 

Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL seconded the motion, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The proceedings concluded with the re-election of the retiring 
Director (Mr. Dutton) and the Auditor (Mr. W. Stansfield). 





ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Wednesday at the London Offices, Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, 
E.C.—Mr. R. HESKETH JONEs in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. J. Luff) having read the notice calling the 
meeting, 

The CuarrMan said that at an extraordinary meeting of the share- 
holders held on Oct. 23 last, the resolution which he had now to 
submit for confirmation was discussed, and unanimously passed. 
Therefore he did not think it necessary to say anything further on 
this occasion ; and he would simply move— 

That the following resolution, which was passed at the extraordinary 
meeting of the Company held on Wednesday, Oct. 23, 1901, be confirmed : 
‘‘ That the capital of the Company be reduced by reducing the amount of 
each of the 30,000 shares of £5 each, on each of which shares the sum of 
£4 10s. has been paid, to a share of £4 tos. fully-paid, and cancelling the 
uncalled capital of ten shillings per share on such £5 shares, and by reducing 
the amount of each of the 15,000 shares of £5 each, on each of which shares 
the sum of £1 has been paid, to a share of £1 fully-paid, and cancelling the 
uncalled capital of £4 per share on such last above-mentioned £5 shares.”’ 


Mr. H. D. Ettis seconded the motion, which was adopted. 


An Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders was then held 
for the purpose of receiving the annual report and accounts and 
transacting the usual business. 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, it 
was agreed to take as read the Directors’ report and the accounts, 
from which particulars were given in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ last week. 

The CuarrMan said since the last annual meeting of the shareholders, 
there had been some important changes in connection with the Com- 
pany. They had got rid of their old Articles of Association, and were 
now carrying on the business under more modern rules. They had 
passed resolutions to extinguish the liability of those shareholders who 
held the £4 10s. and the {1 paid-upshares; and the share capital was 
now represented by the amount actually paid up. Early in the New 
Year, after the necessary proceedings had been taken to obtain 
legal sanction to do so, the Directors would call the shareholders 
together again to pass resolutions to convert the paid-up share capital 
into one uniform paid-up consolidated stock. During the past year, 
they had closed with the Corporation of Calcutta for the new public 
lighting contract for ten years; and when it was considered that seven- 
tenths of the consumption of gas was in public lighting, the share- 
holders would see how important it was to the Company to secure this 
supply. They had, of course, had to make some reduction in the 
price. But he was happy tosay they obtained a very fair profit under 
the new contract ; so that he might venture to state that their 8 per 
cent. dividend was fully assured—for the next ten years, as far as could 
be seen. On June 30 last, they had upwards of £40,000 invested in gilt- 
edged securities, with no debenture or mortgage debts, which in 1892 
amounted to £42,000. This improved stability was really due to the 
reduction of the dividend to 8 per cent. Oa taking his seat at the 
Board nine years ago, his (the Chairman’s) colleagues agreed with him 
that it was advisable this should be done; and the shareholders con- 
curred. The result was, as he had said, they now stood in the happy 
position of having upwards of £40,000 invested and no debenture or 
mortgage debt. Having read the certificate of the Auditors appended 
to the accounts, the Chairman proceeded to comment on the latter. 
He said that, turning to the balance-sheet, and to the latter part of 
paragraph 2 of the report, it would be observed that the Company 
now had a reserve of £16,250 on exchange equalization account, 
and that they had placed £1250 to the credit of that account 
during the past year. Prior to 1896, they had no such account ; 
but the reduction in the value of the rupee led the Board to put 
aside something towards meeting the depreciation of the currency. 
In the early history of the Company, the rupee was worth more 
than 2s.—its par value. The accounts were rendered by calculating 
the rupee to represent 2s.; and the system had been continued. But 
before they established the exchange equalization account, exception 
could probably have been taken to the correctness of the balance-sheet 
—for instance, in the item ‘‘ Amount due to the Company,’’ which the 
shareholders would see stood at £20,127. If all this money were 
collected in Calcutta, and sent to England, instead of receiving £20,127 
in London, they would, at the present rate of currency, receive only 
£13,400. In a going concern, all of this £20,127 would not, and 
could not, be sent home, as the whole sum was not profit, but only a 
portion of it; the greater part being wanted for the purchase of coal 
and for wages, in rupees, in Calcutta. However, the shareholders would 
see that full and ample provision was made in the exchange equaliza- 
tion account to meet the difference between the par value of the rupee 
and its current value. He mentioned this because the Auditors had 
very properly called his attention to the debts due to the Company 
being in rupees, and that the rupee had been converted into sterling 
value at the rate of 2s. per rupee—a system which could not be con- 
veniently altered, and which was, he believed, universally adopted by 
gas companies trading abroad. Referring to the revenue account, the 
costs for producing gas and distributing it, and for the maintenance of 
works and mains, were practically the same as last year, and called for 
no remarks. On the credit side of the account, there was a reduction 
in the quantity of gas sold. In 1899-1900, they sold 228,159,000 
cubic feet; whereas last year they sold only 225,864,000 cubic feet. 
The private consumption in 1899-1900 was 30°66 per cent. of the total 
sale; while last year it was 29°43 per cent. This was partly due 
to the floods referred to in the Directors’ report, and partly to 
competition from the Electric Light Company. The gas rental 
was {1894 less than in the preceding year—amounting to 1d. per 
tooo cubic feet on the quantity of gas sold, and due in part to the 
decreased private lighting, and in part to the reduction in the price 
charged for gas under the new public lighting contract during the 
months of May and June last. This reduction, he need hardly say, 
would be greater over the current twelve months; but there was every 
probability of an increase in the number of public lamps this year, 
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which might have the effect of bringing up the revenue for gas to that 
of 1899-1900. On the other hand, there was this year an improvement 
in the sale of residuals, equal to 6d. per ton on the cost of the coal, as 
compared with the previous year. During the past four years, there 
had been a steady diminution in the yield of gas from the coal, equal 
to 255 cubic feet per ton ; but this was fully compensated by the re- 
duced cost of coal, since 1897, of 4d. per ton ; and theincreased sale of 
residuals, equal to 3s. 6d. per ton. Their Manager in Calcutta (Mr. 
D. C. Niven) was a canny Scotsman, and looked not only at what 
quantity of gas the coal would make, but also at what the residuals 
would realize ; and he went to market accordingly. Before putting 
the resolution for the adoption of the report, he might read an extract 
or two from the Marager’s reports, in which he referred to the floods 
in Calcutta. In his report for September, 1900, he wrote : ‘‘ Heavy 
rains, unexpected and disastrous, began on Tuesday night, Sept. 18, 
1900. The streets on Thursday night were covered with water from 
24 to 4 feet deep. The gas-works were all right in Sealdah; but 
nearly half of the lamps were out for a night. The water on Sunday, 
Sept. 23, gradually receded. Many men—outside menand all indoorand 
outdoor departments—were engaged in pumping, and the lights were 
made all right. Howrah Gas-Works, from the high floods, were unable 
to make gas. The water was far above the fires, and thus extinguished 
them. Howrah Gas-Works werea large sheet of waterlikealake. Every- 
thing was made all right as the water receded.’’ Then, in his report 
for May last, speaking of mains relaid, he stated in regard to Tollygunge 
Bridge: ‘* Relaid 68 lengths of 3-inch pipe. The foundations of the bridge 
sank, and the bridge fell during the heavy floods in September last. The 
bridge has been rebuilt.’’ Then he adds in a footnote: ‘‘ No gas was 
made at Howrah from Sept. 21 to Oct. 15, 1900, inclusive.’’ Again in Mr. 
Niven’s abstract of the gas accounts for June last, he said : ‘‘ There isa 
decrease of Rs. 32594 under private lighting (Calcutta), compared with 
thesame month of the previous year. I find there is a decrease arising 
from the electric light of Rs. 1235 ; and from other causes Rs. 2024'8. 
For instance, the gun factory is Rs. 500 less this month through less 
work.’’ To further show the seriousness of the floods, he might quote 
the following from the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor upon the 
report of the Corporation of Calcutta for the year 1900-1: ‘‘ The city 
suffered during the year from an abnormal rainfall of 87 inches, of which 
45°55 inches fell in the month of September, 1900, against an average 
for that month of 10°18 inches. The floods in that month were, so far 
as is known, beyond all precedent ; and the submersion of large areas 
of the town was followed by a sharp outbreak of cholera, and a marked 
increase of fever and bowel complaints.’’ He (the Chairman) men- 
tioned these matters to show the great extent to which Calcutta had 
suffered from the floods. He moved that the Directors’ report and 
statement of accounts be received and adopted. 

Mr. H. D, ELLis seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

On the proposition of the CHarRMAN, seconded by Mr. R. MILLER, 
a dividend of 8 per cent. for the year was declared, free of income-tax, 
payable on Dec. 4, less the interim payment of 34 per cent. paid in June 
last. 

Moved by the CHatRMAN, and seconded by Mr. A. TENNENT Easr- 
MAN, Mr.H. D. Ellis, one of the retiring Directors, was re-elected ; and, 
with equal unanimity, the shareholders re elected Mr. W. Williams, on 
the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. EL tis. 

Both gentlemen having responded, 

Major Powney moved, and Mr. E. FeELix Wuite seconded, the re- 
appointment of the Auditors (Mr. S. W. Savage and Mr. Frederick 
Seel) ; and this was agreed to. 

With much cordiality, the shareholders thanked the Chairman and 
Directors, and the Manager, Assistant-Manager, Secretary, and staff 
generally in India and at home for their devoted services in the interests 
of the Company. 

This concluded the proceedings. 


-_ — 
— — 
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NEW GAS-WORKS FOR ST. HELENS. 


It was stated in the ‘‘ JourNaL”’ for the 8th ult. (p. 921) that the St. 
Helens Corporation had for some time past been considering the ques- 


tion of providing new gas-works, to enable the constantly increasing 
demands to be met; and that the Committee had resolved to apply to 
the Local Government Board for a Provisional Order to amend the St. 
Helens Corporation Act, 1893, and subsequent Local Acts and Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation Acts, so as to empower the Corporation to 
erect gas-works, and manufacture and store gas and residual products, 
upon the lands to be acquired by them from the United Alkali Com- 
pany, and to confer upon them borrowing and other powers with 
respect to the extension. It was under these circumstances that 
Colonel Luard, of the Local Government Board, attended last Thurs- 
day at the St. Helens Town Hall to hold an inquiry into the matter. 
The Town Clerk (Mr. G. W. Bailey), in explaining the scheme, said 
that, by the Act of 1891, the Corporation were authorized to borrow 
£350,000 for gas and other purposes; and £295,715 of this had been 
borrowed, and sanction gained for a further £11,478. By the Act of 
1893, the Corporation were empowered to purchase lands not exceeding 
12 acres in area, for the purpose of extending the gas undertaking. It did 
not seem to be quite clear, however, that under the Act new works 
could be built. If the Act did cover such erection, the Corporation 
could have borrowed the money with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, without going to Parliament for a Provisional Order. 
The purchase of the site now in question would be completed in January 
next, The Corporation were going to pay a lump sum on the basis of 
£700 an acre for the freehold; while the part which was leasehold 
would be taken over at the same rent as had hitherto been paid for it. 
Altogether £5397 would be paid for the freehold. The land had a 
considerable extent of railway siding; and certain buildings and a 
chimney had to be taken at a valuation, which was fixed at £800. 
Notices had been sent to the 508 people who lived within the 300 yards 
radius; and not a single objection had been received. In drawing 
attention to the increase in the use of gas at St. Helens, the Town 





Clerk said that in 1880 the consumption was 111 million cubic feet, in 
1890 it was 186 millions, in 1897 it was 256 millions, and in 1go0 it was 
327 millions—having thus practically trebled itself in twenty years 
The price averaged 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Gas Engineer 
(Mr. S. Glover) went into the details of the proposal. The present 
works, he said, covered 54 acres; and the retorts were capable of pro- 
ducing 2 million cubic feet of gas per day. They were now making 
14 million feet daily, and during the winter the quantity would be a 
quarter-of-a-million more; so that the margin would be dangerously 
small. The present works could not be extended ; and the new site 
was the nearest that could be obtained. It offered exceptional facili- 
ties. The inquiry closed without any opposition being offered. 


-— 


LOANS FOR GAS PURPOSES AT KEIGHLEY. 








In connection with an application by the Keighley Corporation to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow three sums 
amounting in all to £24,779 for gas works purposes, an inquiry was held 
by Colonel A. J. Hepper last Friday. From the statements by the 
Corporation officials, it appeared that the application was made in 
respect of {1022 excess of expenditure over borrowing powers in the 
five years ended June 30, 1898, caused by the outlay on prepayment 
meters ; £10,257 spent on mains, service-pipes, prepayment meters, 
and cookers in the two years ended June 30, 1900; £10,000 estimated 
to be required during the two years ending June 30, 1902; and £3500 
for new offices, show-rooms, workshops, and stores in Cooke Lane. 
The present debt on the gas-works is £89,349 15s. 11d. Asked why 
the Corporation had not applied for a loan before now, Mr, John 
Laycock, the Gas Engineer, informed the Inspector that they had 
been expecting that they could sell the Low Bridge site to the Electrical 
Department. But the Local Government Board would not sanction 
the sale ; and the site had been let to the Electrical Department at a 
rental. The Inspector inquired if the building in Cooke Lane had been 
commenced. Mr. Laycock replied that it had, whereupon the 
Inspector asked why the Committee did not wait till they could get 
sanction? Mr. Laycock answered that the Committee seemed quite 
certain that the Local Government Board would sanction the scheme. 
The Inspector: You should not ‘‘ count your chickens before they are 
hatched.’’ Mr. Laycock rejoined that the tenders were extremely low ; 
and that the Committee had given an undertaking to clear the Cooke 
Lane site within a certain period, and throw a certain portion into the 
road. In further reply to the Inspector, he said the gas-works paid 
exceedingly well. He had not a statement of the profits; but they had 
been able to hand overa considerable amount—about / 3000 or £ 4000 
a year—to the rates. They hadalso built up a floating capital account, 
and established a sinking fund. After hearing the Corporation case, 
the Inspector asked if anyone wished to oppose. Mr. W. Driver, the 
President of the Ratepayers’ Association, responded ; and his curious 
contention was that this application would eventually lead to a further 
increase in the rates, inasmuch as the town possesses an electrical 
installation. He seemed to be impressed with the idea that electricity 
would supersede gas as a motive power. The most sensible part of his 
opposition was where he objected to the system of seeking sanction to 
the borrowing of money after it had beenspent. Mr. Laycock pointed 
out that the cost of electrical power was about 4d., against $d. for gas 
power; so that there was no fear of electricity superseding gas. It 
took about 14 units of electricity for 1-horse power at 3d. per unit, 
against 14 cubic feet of gas for 1-horse power at a cost of 4d. Mr. 
Laycock mentioned that the gross gas profits last year were £11,094, 
and that until the Corporation decided to apply the gas profits to the 
relief of the rates some years ago, they used to make one generation 
pay for the next. Mr. Laycock added that he estimated the value of 
the gas-works at £200,000, while the debt only amounted to £90,000. 
The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Inspector. 


GAS POISONING FATALITY IN DUBLIN. 


An inquiry was held by the Dublin City Coroner (Dr. Louis Byrne) 
on Monday of last week, into the death of James Clarke, which took 


place at his residence in Eccles Place on the previous day. Dr. C. 
Sullivan, House Surgeon of the Mater Hospital, gave it as his opinion 
that death was due to poisoning by carbon monoxide gas, accelerated 
by cardiac weakness, From the evidence, it appeared that the gas- 
main opposite the house (which was laid at a depth of 18 inches) was 
broken, and that the presence of the gas in the building must have 
been due to percolation through the ground. There was no gas in the 
main sewer ; and the cross-drain connections were in proper order. A 
constable, on proceeding to the house, found that deceased was un- 
able to stand on his feet, and could give no collected account of 
himself or of what had happened. There was no ventilation whatever 
in the place. Alderman Doyle, who was present at the inquest, said 
he thought there should be supervision of the gas-mains the same as 
there was of the water-mains, and that expert evidence ought to be 
taken as to the quality of the ‘‘ obnoxious gas.’’ The Jury returned a 
verdict in accordance with the medical testimony, and added a rider 
to the effect that, in their opinion, the broken main was defective 
and not properly laid ; and they strongly condemned its being so near 
the surface. 








i 


_ — 
—_—— 


Increased Storage at the Boroughbridge Gas-Works.—It has been 
apparent for some time to the Directors of the Boroughbridge Gas 
Company that the storage at their works was inadequate; and they 
therefore instructed Messrs. J. F. Blakeley and Co., of Thornhill Lees, 
to erect a holder, which the firm have just completed under the super- 
vision of the Company’s Manager, Mr. G. Calvert. It is 40 feet in 
diameter and 16 feet deep, and will contain 20,000 cubic feet of gas. 
It was recently brought into use by Mr. Bacon, the Chairman of os 
Company, turning the gas into the mains, of which 300 or 400 yards 
have been newly laid. This holder, with the smaller one on the works, 
will be ample to meet the present consumption. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 


By a large majority, the Camberwell Borough Council last Wednes- 
day decided to supply electricity for publi> and private purposes within 
the borough. It was resolved to purchase the existing rights of the 
London Electric Supply Corporation, Limited, for £25,000. 

Great amusement was caused at the Luton Town Council meeting 
last Tuesday by the sudden failure of the electric light in the Council 
Chamber, just as the Deputy-Mayor was speaking on the subject of 
Mond gas. The room was in darkness for several minutes, and mem- 
bers struck matches until some one could be found to turn on the gas. 
Meanwhile, the Chairman of the Electric Lighting Committee went on 
a voyage of discovery, and, after 4o minutes, the electric light again 
appeared. It was explained that a fuse had failed in connection with 
the Town Hall wiring, and that there was nothing wrong with the 
station. A councillor urged the necessity of keeping the gas service 
always ready for emergency in public buildings, as such a mishap as the 
one just experienced might cause a panic in a large gathering. 

On Monday night last week the electric light suddenly went out at 
Bath. The breakdown was of a general character, affecting both 
private and public lighting. Tor an hour-and-a-half neither was avail- 
able; but by degrees certain sections of both were reinstated. Great 
inconvenience was caused, but no injury occurred to anyone at the 
electric light works, although considerable risk was run by the workmen, 
who were busily employed all night in trying to remedy the defects. 
It is stated that these were in connection with the switchboards and 
flaws in the old cables ; and this was the nature of the explanation 
given at the meeting of the Town Council on Tuesday morning, when 
considerable discussion took place upon’the report presented by the 
Electric Lighting Committee, which referred to a previous temporary 
breakdown. The Chairman of the Committee (Alderman Taylor) 
assured the meeting that early that afternoon the light would be in its 
usual condition ; but this prophecy was not verified, for at five o’clock, 
when the arc lights should have been in full glow, the streets relying 
on them for illumination were in darkness, while incandescent lights 
in many private establishments were useless. At the Pump-Room, the 
orchestral concert had to be brought to a premature conclusion ; and 
in the Police Court candles had to be employed to provide the neces- 
sary light. Private lighting was obtained on some circuits early in the 
evening ; but later on the arc lamps were still out. 

It must be admitted that those responsible for the public lighting of 
Erith are of a somewhat changeable turn of mind. For some years, 
the streets were lighted by means of gas by the West Kent Company ; 
but in 1888 the Council carried out a scheme of oil lighting, which has 
been in operation ever since. Now, however, it is proposed to substitute 
for this primitive arrangement an up-to-date electric light installation ; 
and on Tuesday last Mr. H. H. Law, M.Inst.C.E., attended on behalf 
of the Local Government Board to hold an inquiry into the application 
by the Council for sanction to borrow £23,506 for the purpose. The 
cost of the scheme, as estimated by Mr. Hawtayne, who is advising the 
Council in the matter, will be £18,706. It was stated at the inquiry 
that the principal demand would be for the lighting of the streets. 
The large works in the district were to a great extent provided with 
their own electric plant already ; but no doubt some of them would (if 
the cost was reasonable) take current from the Council for extensions 
and for occasional use. It was expected that the light would be sup- 
plied at less than 6d. per unit. The proposal has aroused strong local 
opposition ; and the inquiry has been adjourned until the roth prox., 
when Mr. Hawtayne will be examined, and evidence will be given on 
behalf of the opponents. From the long account which appears in the 
local Press, it would seem that last Tuesday’s proceedings were devoted 
more to an attack upon the Gas Company than to setting forth the 
advantages that will accrue to the ratepayers from the spending of 
£23,506 of their money. On the night previous to the inquiry, the 
Erith Tradesmen’s Association held a meeting, at which a resolution 
was passed protesting against the adoption of the scheme, on the ground 
that it would undoubtedly entail a heavy charge on the rates, and that 
it was not the most economical way of improving the lighting of the 
district. The Chairman (Mr. Harry Palmer), in the course of the 
proceedings, remarked that 6d. per unit, which it was proposed to 
charge, worked out at something like 7s. 6d. or 8s. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas. This is hardly what the electricians would contend ; but if any 
one doubts the correctness of the assertion, let him adopt electric 
lighting, and he will see. 

A Local Government Board inquiry was held at Rotherham last 
Wednesday, by Mr. A. A. G. Malet, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., into the pro- 
posal of the Corporation to borrow £12,000 wherewith to extend their 
electric lighting plant. The Town Clerk explained that in 1g00 the 
Board sanctioned a loan of £26,910 for electric lighting. Out of this 
sum, the generating station had been erected, and engines, dynamos, 
batteries, switchboards, and condensing machinery provided. About 
1520 yards of feeders, and 5000 yards of dis‘ributing mains, had been 
laid. Special arc light leads had also been laid for supplying about 
35 street-lamps. The machinery, mains, &c., were capable of furnishing 
7230 8-candle power lamps. The works were opened on May 23 last, 
with eight consumers and an equivalent of 295 8-candle lamps. The 
progress since made had been eminently satisfactory ; and the Council 
had already been compelled to take into consideration the question of 
extensions of mains and plant. At the present time there were 110 
consumers connected, with an equivalent of 6527 8-candle power lamps ; 
and there were additional applications which would bring the total 
number of consumers to 126, equal to 7811 8-candle lamps. It was 
estimated that at the end of the financial year to March 25, 1902, the 
number of consumers would be 160, equalling 10,090 8-candle lamps— 
that was to say, about double the amount estimated in the first instance. 
Up to the present no mains had been laid in the Masborough part of the 
borough, although there had been many inquiries as to the light being 
taken there. The money was required for the following purposes: Ex- 
tensions of generating plant, £3337; feeders and mains to Masborough, 
£2150; extensions and mains in Rotherham, £4300; street lighting, 

600 ; service cables, £700; meters, £600; and extras, £313. The 

own Clerk said that the Corporation originally had not anticipated 
there would be so great a demand for the electric light. To this the 





Inspector replied that that was always the way. He did not know 
of a single instance where the first installation had been sufficient for 
after years. It was a pity that corporations were not bold enough to 
begin their installations with sufficient provision, as it was more ex- 
pensive afterwards to make additions. However, it was satisfactory, 
so far as Rotherham was concerned, that they had covered their 
expenditure in the first year. The Town Clerk, in answer to further 
questions, said the Corporation had obtained statutory powers. They 
had demands for electric light which would necessitate going far beyond 
the original plans. Their area extended to the limits of the borough ; 
but they had no powers outside. Theapplications for electric light now 
submitted were those that must be met under their obligations. 

Last Tuesday Mr. A. A. G. Malet, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., held an 
inquiry, on behalf of the Local Government Board, into the application 
of the Sheffield City Council for sanction to borrow £500,000 for the 
purposes of their electric lighting undertaking. The Town Clerk 
stated that the application had been rendered necessary by the extra- 
ordinary extension of the business. The demand for electricity was 
rapidly overtaking the supply ; and it was necessary to establish new 
works. At the present station there was absolutely no room for addi- 
tional machinery ; and if one of the large engines broke down, some of 
the circuits would be without current. Toindicate the progress of the 
business, he quoted figures showing that in 1893, when the Company 
were in possession, the number of units supplied was 13,000; in 1897, 
when the Company still owned the undertaking, 747,000 units were 
supplied ; in 1898, the first year of the Corporation management, the 
figure was 978,000 units; and for the fifteen months ending March 25 
last, there were used 2,381,000 units. They had now 1616 consumers 
connected ; and 90 more were waiting. Consequent on the growing 
demand, the Corporation found it absolutely necessary to secure a site 
for anew power station; and they had accordingly purchased some 
ro acres of land on the north side of the city, at an average cost of 
about {400 an acre. The site was considered to be admirably adapted 
for the purpose; being bounded on one side by the Great Central 
Railway, which would be convenient for the supply of coal, and on 
another side by a goyt from the River Don, which would give them a 
perpetual supply of water. They had gone some little way from the 
centre of the city, because the land was cheaper. The new station 
would contain three 1500-kilowatt alternator sets, and a spare boiler. 
Each boiler would be of about 1500-horse power; so that the total 
capacity of the plant would be 6000-horse power. The sum of £500,000, 
it was stated, was made up of about £136,000 for extensions of plant at 
the present station in Sheaf Street, and for extensions of mains. The 
new works at Neepsend were roughly estimated to involve an expendi- 
ture of £238,000, including £4000 odd for the site, and £60,000 for 
three 1500-kilowatt alternator sets, condensers, switchboard, railway 
sidings, boilers, workshops, &c. A further item of £10,500 was the 
estimated cost of the projected arc lighting scheme for 100 lamps, to 
be placed in the principal:streets. For contingencies, £31,000 was 
allowed; and a sum of £83,000 was allowed to cover expenditure 
already incurred since the last loan in extending and improving the 
undertaking. The present plant was equal to supplying between 60 and 
70 per cent. of the connected lamps. In reply to a question, the 
Inspector said that the periods allowed for repayment of the loan 
would probably be: As to the land, 50 years; buildings, mains, and 
cables, 30 years; and machinery, 15 years. The inquiry then closed ; 
and the Inspector visited the works in Sheaf Street and the site of the 
new station at Neepsend. 

A special meeting of the Norwich Town Council was held a few 
days ago to receive a report from the Executive Committee respect- 
ing the proposed purchase by agreement of the undertaking of the 
Norwich Electricity Company, Limited. The Committee had pro- 
visionally agreed that the consideration to be paid by the Corporation 
for the concern should be a sum equivalent to {19 per share on all 
share capital issued by the Company ; a sumof £5000 to be paid to the 
Directors as compensation and remuneration for carrying on the under- 
taking until the Royal Assent is given to the Bill to be applied for by 
the Corporation ; and a further sum of £2000 towards making up back- 
dividends to shareholders. They now recommended the Corporaticn 
to confirm the agreement. Mr. W. C. C. Hawtayne had reported on 
the matter, in conjunction with Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co. ; 
and he expressed the confident opinion that the Corporation would be 
studying the best interests of the ratepayers if they acquired the un- 
dertaking and worked it for the benefit of the community. The firm 
named estimated the net revenue for the year 1891-2, with a progressive 
increase of Io per cent., at £11,253, against which there would have to 
be charged £8534; leaving a balance of £2719, subject to depreciation. 
For the following year they reckoned the revenue would be £12,378, 
against which there would be an estimated annual charge of 54 per 
cent. for interest and sinking fund, amounting to £12,232; leaving a 
surplus of £146, but subject to such further provision for depreciation 
as might be necessary. Mr. Cunnell having moved the adoption of 
the report, Mr. Mallett criticized the proposal, and characterized the 
purchase of the electric light works at the price named as a suicidal act 
on the part of the Corporation. Theshares of the Company had, he said, 
been bought a short time since for £15 and £17 apiece ; and why the Cor- 
poration should now offer {19 for them was beyond his comprehension. 
The concern had been a success for only six or eight years; and he 
could not understand why the Company should be given a profit of 
£70,000. He did not believe the business of the Company would 
increase in the ratio that had been stated; for incandescent gas-lights 
were to a large extent taking the place of electricity. Then again there 
was the Mond gas, which in the next ten years would replace elec- 
tricity as a motive power. He believed if the Corporation acquired 
the electric light undertaking it would involve a charge upon the rates 
of at least £2000 a year for the next fifteen years; and nothing that 
anyone could show him would alterhisopinion. Mr. Havers remarked 
that Mr. Hawtayne had told the Committee that no other recent pur- 
chase of the kind had been concluded on terms so favourable as theirs. 
Mr. Mallett said he was sorry for the rest. Mr. Scarles acknowledged 
that the Corporation would pay a very high price for the property ; but 
he nevertheless thought their proposed action would be amply justified. 
After some further remarks, Mr. Cunnell, replying on the discussion, 
said that Liverpool paid £400,000 for a concern of which the capital 
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was {£230,000 ; Leeds paid £220 for each {100; Birmingham, £220 for 
each {100 ; and Eastbourne, £20 for each f{10. He thought the price 
to be paid by Norwich compared very favourably with these figures. 
He did not believe there would be the charge upon the rates which had 
been anticipated ; and he considered the terms of purchase were fair as 
between the Company and the Corporation. The motion was then 
put and carried— 42 voting for and one (Mr. Mallett) against it. The 
Town Clerk was then instructed to take the necessary steps for obtaining 
parliamentary sanction to the purchase. 


_ 
—_— 


WEST MIDDLESEX WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held on 
Tuesday last, at the Offices, Marylebone Road, under the presidency 
of Mr. Epmunp Bou .nois, M.P. 


The SecreTArRY (Mr. F. H. Wybroo) read the notice calling the 
meeting, and also the report of the Auditors, which stated that the 
capital of the Company was 1,938,523, including £55,494 received 
this half year, and that the total expenditure on works amounted to 
£ 1,931,855, including £41,521 expended inthe halfyear. Therevenue 
or the six months ended Michaelmas last was £150,398, showing an 
increase of £4432 as eo with that of the corresponding period 
cf last year, exclusive of £2362 due for water supplied to the East 
London Company. The balance to the credit of the dividend and 
interest account was £59,132. 

The CuHaIRMAN, in proposing the adoption of the report and accounts, 
congratulated the proprietors on the continued success of the under- 
taking. It was satisfactory to know, from the Engineer’s report, that 
all the works had been maintained in a thoroughly efficient condition. 
The new 42-inch main from Hampton to Barnes had been brought into 
use, and had proved of immense value in the past half year, as it had 
enabled the reservoir at Barn Elms to be kept full. The number of 
supplies laid on in the six months was 859, making a total of 87,736, to 
all of which a constant service had been given. The Directors, in 
their report, referred to the intercommunication scheme at present in 
existence, and to the one which the Companies had been called upon 
by the Local Government Board to carry out under the Act passed last 
year. Their Company, with the other Companies, were able to supply 
the East London Company, under the present scheme, with a con- 
siderable quantity of water during the summer, thus enabling the 
Company to keep their reservoirs sufficiently full to prevent the possi- 
bility of anything like a deficiency of water to the consumers. He 
asked the proprietors to compare the state of London last summer, 
while the drought of previous years continued almost in an aggravated 
form, with that of some of the largest towns in the Provinces. For 
instance, they read of a literal water famine in Leeds, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Manchester, Edinburgh, and a score or more 
of lesser towns in the North; whereas the people of London did not 
suffer the slightest inconvenience for a single hour. He was justified, 
in fact, in saying that they were supplied just as if the rainfall made no 
difference at all. He might observe that in the towns he had men- 
tioned the water supply was under municipal management and control. 
He thought the comparison which the public would be inclined to make 
in connection with this matter would not be unfavourable to the London 
Water Companies. The Directors also stated that it was anticipated 
that the Government would introduce a Bill next session dealing with 
the water question ; and this statement was confirmed by the speech 
made on the previous night by the President of the Local Government 
Board. He listened with great attention to Mr. Long’s speech ; and 
he was glad to learn—what, however, he had felt perfectly sure of 
before the right hon. gentleman said so—that if the undertakings of the 
Companies were to be purchased, they would be taken over on the 
usual terms which were recognized for compulsory sale. They must, 
of course, wait for the details of the Bill, before they could criticize it or 
form any opinion ; but meantime he could assure the proprietors that 
when the measure came before the Directors they would, as far as pos- 
sible, endeavour to protect the Company’s interests, and see that their 
valuable property did not suffer at the hands of those who wanted to 
take it from them. Alongside the Government Bill, once again came 
the measure brought forward by the London County Council, which 
he presumed would differ in no respect from all its predecessors, which 
had received such decisive treatment at the hands of the House of 
Commons. He thought he might venture to predict that the County 
Council's Bill next session would receive similar treatment from that 
body. In any case, the Companies need not be apprehensive about the 
Bill, which, in his opinion, was purely political,and brought in by the 
Progressives for vote catching purposes. But he would like to say that; 
in hisopinion, the purchase of the undertakings, whether by a Board such 
as that which was sketched out on the previous evening by Mr. Long, 
or whether by the County Council or any other body, was not justifiable. 
If it could be shown that the Companies had not done their duty in the 
past, or if it could be proved that water could be supplied cheaper than 
it was at present, there might be some reason for making the change ; but 
they had the authority of the latest Royal Commission, which was con- 
firmed on the previousevening by the President of the Local Government 
Board, for saying that they had carried out their duties satisfactorily, 
and no one who understood the subject would for a moment say that 
the water charges in the Metropolis could be reduced except at the 
expense of the public rates. Personally, he believed that sentiment 
and fancy were at the bottom of the whole thing—sentiment and fancy 
which had been fostered and fanned by the County Council for political 
purposes—and that Londoners were by no means enthusiastic or eager, 
a; had been stated, to make any change. Dealing with the accounts, 
he said that, although there had been an improvement in the water- 
rental, there had heen a heavy increase in the charges on the other 
side. Compared with the corresponding period of 1900, there had 
been increases in the rates of £2269, in the cost of coal of £6000, in 
parliamentary and liw charges of about £1300, in charges for the 
Staines reservoirs of £3500, in the payment to the Chamberlain of 
£3500, and in interest on debenture stock £3200. These were all 
large figures; and he might state that the total increase in the past 





four years under these heads, including wages also, had been no less 
than £41,000. The law and parliamentary expenses seemed to be a 
considerable sum ; but certain Tramway Bills last session had to be 
opposed on account of the action of the electric current upon the mains, 
and he was glad to state that they were successful in obtaining some 
protective clauses. The amount paid to the Chamberlain’s fund 
would naturally continue to grow as the capital of the Company 
increased. By the Act of Parliament, they had to pay to the Chamber- 
lain annually on all new capital raised since 1894 a sum equal to the 
difference between the interest paid on the new capital and the average 
dividend or interest paid on all the capital, less 1 percent. for manage- 
ment. He did not know if the proprietors understood this clearly ; 
and he might therefore say that, supposing the average dividend to 
be 7 per cent., and the interest paid on the new capital to be 3 per 
cent., a payment equal to 3 per cent. on the new stock had to be made. 
This payment was imposed upon the Company to prevent the holders 
of old stock from obtaining any advantage from the issue of new 
capital, and on the assumption that all new capital would earn the 
same revenue asthe old. But this assumption was fallacious, as a con- 
siderable part of the expenditure in recent years had been incurred in 
providing a greater reserve of storage capacity, which the Company had 
done at Barn Elmsand Staines. Such worksdid notadd anything to their 
revenue. On the contrary, they entailed charges for maintenance, and 
were heavily rated ; and the payment to the Chamberlain on their cost 
was felt to be unfairly burdensome. Of course, the gross rental had in- 
creased in the years he had enumerated, but not sufficiently to meet 
the additional expenditure ; and it had therefore become necessary to 
give notice to the various authorities in their district that, after Christ- 
mas next, the rebate of 10 per cent. which had been allowed to all 
customers since 1894, would be reduced to 5 per cent. It could not be 
fairly said that they themselves were in any way responsible for this, 
because he found that the borough rates paid by the Company in 1887, 
when the rebate of 5 per cent. was first commenced, were £15,915, 
and that they had increased in the interval to £32,000 ; while at the same 
time they had to pay to the Chamberlain’s fund £7650. This made 
a total advance since 1887 of £24,000. Had it not been for careful 
management and control, the rebate would have had to be reduced 
sooner. The Directors of the London Water Companies received no 
credit for foresight and good management. It might be said that in 
the last few years the Companies had spent millions on reservoirs, 
filter-beds, and mains, which brought in no return, but which were an 
insurance to the consumers. Although, however, the Companies had 
been opposed at every point by the County Council, and although 
Parliament had chosen to place upon them obligations and burdens 
which no other industrial undertaking in the country had to bear, yet 
he believed they had done their duty, and that they deserved well of 
the community. No Board of Directors were better served than his 
colleagues and himself by Mr. Wybroo, Mr. Hervey (the Engineer), 
and their staffs. 

The Deputy CuarrMaAn (Mr. Jackson Hunt) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Resolutions were afterwards passed declaring a dividend on the con- 
solidated stock for the half year ended Sept, 30 last at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, tax free, and thanking the Chairman and Directors 
for their able and satisfactory management of affairs. 


_ — 
— 


MR. LONG ON THE LONDON WATER QUESTION. 





The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Walter Long) 
was the guest of Mr. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., the Vice-President of the 
National Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations, ata 


dinner at the Hétel Métropole on Monday last week. There wasa large 
and representative company, which included several Mayors of Met- 
ropolitan Boroughs, Metropolitan Members of Parliament, and members 
of parochial and other bodies. The loyal toasts having been duly 
honoured, Mr. Smith proposed ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government.’’ In the 
course of his remarks, he said there was one subject about which they 
wished to hear something that evening from Mr. Long—a subject which 
was made familiar by the reports of various Royal Commissions, and 
from that hardy annual which was introduced by the County Council 
with a persistence worthy of a better cause—namely, the water supply 
of London. That question was still with them, but he had very strong 
hopes that before the end of next session was reached it would have 
ceased to exist, and that the County Council might be spared the 
trouble, and the ratepayers of London the expense, of introducing any 
more Bills to solve the problem. He did not say for a moment that 
Mr. Long's task would be an easy one. On the contrary, he believed 
it would be difficult and complicated. Many interests had to be con- 
sidered, and no doubt a certain amount of compromise was necessary. 
But he thought that what they all ought to get fixed in their minds was 
that no half-heartedness was possible. Ifthe subject was to be settled, 
it could only be settled by the hearty support of the Unionist members 
of Parliament and of their followers outside. He coupled the toast 
with the name of Mr. Long. 

In responding to the toast, Mr. Long expressed the belief that the 
only solution of the future local government of London was to be found 
in dividing the duties between the central body and the local bodies, 
and then laying on the shoulders of a representative body of both of 
these bodies works which must be shared by all, and could not be borne 
by one. This sentiment meant the adoption of the principle of indirect 
representation. Their Radical friends would ask: ‘‘ Do you think 
anyone will stand in London the rating of London by a body not 
popularly elected?’’ He left it to those present, who knew some- 
thing of the government of London, to ask whether there were 
not already examples of taxation, for very important purposes of 
local government, by bodies which were already indirectly elected— 
for purposes which were of the utmost value and importance to 
Iondon. He believed the question to which the Chairman had re- 
ferred would have to be solved upon those lines. In regard to the 
management of the water supply of London, they must take care that 
the whole of the area concerned was represented. Were they not 
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going to benefit by the experience they had gained, and the knowledge 
they had acquired, of what local government had meant in the past, 
and what it meant now? Did they not realize that it was essential 
that there should be an efficient and sufficient supply of water to the 
people of the Metropolis? Did they not realize that if the London 
Water Companies were to be bought out—not for any sins of their 
own, but because it was policy—they should be bought out upon 
fair terms, fair to them and to the ratepayers of London and the Outer 
London which might have to pay the bill hereafter? If they really 
held these opinions, he was confident that the Bill which he would 
have the honour to ask the House of Commons to pass in the coming 
cession would meet the views of the Unionist party. In his studies of 
the London Water Question, he had not found that it had added much 
to the reputation of any Minister ; but he could only say that he would 
not seek any personal advantage, or any advantage to the party to 
which he belonged, in the settlement of that great question. He 
believed it was one intimately connected with the daily life, the 
happiness, and even the Christianity of the people of London ; because 
if people were obliged to lead dirty lives, they could not be expected 
to lead Christian lives The Water Companies of London had done their 
level best to supply water to the Metropolis when nobody else was ready 
to do it; and he did not believe that public opinion would stand the 
confiscation of rights which were properly held, and had been 
exercised for the benefit of the communitvas a whole. The Bill which 
he would introduce next session was one which would seek to constitute 
a body representing the whole area which was affected by the London 
Water Question, which would give a preponderance to London as a 
whole, not the London of the County Council. It would vest in the 
new authority those properties, so that it must manage them by a 
stated time, which would leave the purchase of those properties toa 
fair and open arbitration of a competent, even a distinguished, kind, 
and which would also give to the new authority full powers to do that 
which might be necessary in the interests of Water London as a whole. 
If these proposals were rejected, it would be either because the sup- 
porters of the Unionist party were not content to accept the policy 
of the Government, or because their opponents would be able to 
convince their supporters that before they dared to deal with any 
question of local government in London, they must take care that the 
individuals concerned in its adminstration had been popularly elected 
for the particular purpose. He looked forward with confidence to the 
energetic assistance of the Conservative members of Parliament in the 
coming sess on, and assured them that the policy of the Government 
was founded on justice to all concernei, and was so conceived as to 
give to London in connection with the great Water Question, a system 
of administration which would have the opportunity to manage things 
to the advantage of Londoners, and which would not find it necessary 
to seek for popular applause, or to advocate confiscation or robbery as 
a claim on the affections of the electors. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Metropolitan Division of the National Union of 
Conservative and Constitutional Associations ’’ was proposed by Mr. 
Hayes Fisher, M.P., who said they were content to regard Mr. Long 
as their friend, and to believe that he was anxious to give them a 
practical solution of the great question of the London Water Supply. 
Sir G. Fardel, M.P. (Chairman of the Division), responded, and the 
proceedings then closed. 


_ — 





TEIGNMOUTH WATER SUPPLY. 


The Torquay Offer Accepted. 
The question of the water supply of Teignmouth was apparently finally 
determined yesterday week, when the District Council again met, and, 


after considering some alternative suggestions, decided to accept the 
principle of the Torquay Town Council's offer of asupply, subject to the 
arranging of details and to the Corporation undertaking to commence 
furnishing the water in twelve menths. Mr. Harris, the Chairman of 
the Water Committee, and Colonel Morrison, the Chairman of the 
Council, spoke and voted against the resolution. Their objection to 
the scheme was that, while it would take £27,307 to pay off the existing 
debt on the water-works, which will be liquidated by 1934, the Torquay 
Corporation will in these 34 years really take £44,054 from Teignmouth 
on this account, even if the rateable value should not increase. Re- 
ference was made to another scheme which had been discussed in Com- 
mittee, under which no guarantee would have been necessary, and a 2s. 
rite would have covered everything. This was understood to refer to an 
offer from the Paignton District Council. The weak point about this 
proposal, remarked the Chairman, was that no definite time was men- 
tioned for letting the town have water ; and time was everything under 
present conditions. Mr. Slocombe (now one of the supporters of the 
Torquay scheme) admitted that the other proposal would save £17,000, 
but contended that, while they were saving this sum, they would run 
the risk of damaging the town by hundreds of thousands of pounds. 


_ — 
ca SE 


Lighting Private Streets at Falmouth.—The question of the liability 
of the town to light private streets, was under the consideration of the 
Falmouth Town Council at their last meeting. A petition for lamps 
was presented by the residents in two streets which are not lighted, on 
the ground that, as ratepayers, they were entitled to this convenience. 
The Lighting Committee recommended that the owners of the houses 
should be called upon to provide proper means of lighting, and that in 
default the Corporation should carry it out under the Private Street 
Works Act. The Mayor (Dr. Banks) said the Council had decided 
that they were no more responsible for the lighting of private streets 
than they were for channeling and kerbing them. The whole of such 
work should be done by the owners before the houses were handed over 
to the public authority. Mr. H. L. Owen suggested that the lighting 
of the town generally ought to be improved. The Town Clerk said it 
was the duty of the Corporation to effectually light the town, without 
waiting for a petition, and to place the responsibility upon the people 
concerned. Mr. Buckley thought a great deal of ill-feeling would be 
Saved if the legal machinery in relation to private streets were set in 
motion before houses were occupied or rates collected. It was decided 
to carry out the recommendations of the Committee, 








RATING OF THE GRAND JUNCTION WATER-WORKS. 


The Company’s Valuation Appeal. 


Saturday, Noy. 16. 


To-day the inquiry was resumed (ante, pp. 1049, 1328) by Mr. ERNEST 
PaGE, K.C., into the value of those portions of the undertaking of the 
Grand Junction Water Company which are situate within the parishes 
of St. James’s, Westminster, Marylebone, Paddington, St. Margaret 
and St. John, Westminster, and St. George’s, Hanover Square. The 
Company had appealed to the Clerkenwell Sessions against the assess- 
ments of these parishes; and the matter was referred to Mr. Page to 
make a valuation. 

Mr. Bartrour Browne, K.C., Mr. Boye, K.C., and Mr. SNAGGE 
represented the Company; Mr. F. MARSHALL, K.C., and Mr. DIGHTON 
PoLLock appeared for St. James’s, Westminster ; Mr. ENGLISH HarrI- 
son, K.C., and Mr. RussEL GrirFitHs for Marylebone; Mr. DANck- 
WERTS, K.C., and Mr. GLEN for Paddington; Mr. DANCKWERTs and 
Mr. W. C. RypbeE for St. George’s, Hanover Square; and Mr. Rypr 
for St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster. 

Mr. Eve was recalled, and produce1 certain tables dealing with the 
parishes of St. George’s, Hanover Square, Marylebone, and Padding- 
ton, upon which he was cross-examined by Mr. BALFourR BROWNE. 

This closed the evidence. 

Mr. DaNckwERTs, in a lengthy argument, contended, in the first 
place, that the Arbitrator had not to deal, in deciding the matter before 
him, with any questions of common practice, as had been suggested. 
He was strictly bound by the provisions contained in the Parochial 
Assessment Act of George III., and by the Valuation (Metropolis) Act 
of 1869. The tenancy must be treated as a hypothetical one. Through- 
out the case, he had noticed a tendency on the part of the appellants to 
dwell upon things being impossible in practice ; and it had also been 
suggested that the tenant and the landlord would have to accommodate 
each other. Such arguments really excluded the hypothesis which, by 
the statute, the Arbitrator was bound to make. The contention that it 
must be assumed that the tenant and landlord would make reasonable 
terms with each other, and that this must have a bearing upon the 
figures all round which were to be fixed by the Arbitrator, was abso- 
lutely erroneous, and contrary to the statute. Further, if speculations 
of this sort were permitted, imagination could run riot, and one would 
have no single uniform standard upon which everybody was assessed 
—no hard-and-fast terms of tenancy according to which rates were to be 
paid—and the course intended to be adopted by the Acts he had men- 
tioned, was immediately abrogated. He held it all the more necessary 
to call attention to this aspect of the case, because, in the first instance, 
the assessments had to be made by the Overseers of the Poor, and they 
were then finally fixed by the Assessment Committees. It was only in 
the minority of cases that one could, by investigation, ascertain the 
data upon which they had proceeded. Counsel then dealt with another 
point ; contending that an annual tenancy at an annual rent implied 
the stipulation that the rent should be paid at the end of the year, and 
not quarterly or half yearly. The Company, in regard to the hypo- 
thetical tenancy, had proceeded on the latter basis ; and therefore their 
figures ought to be corrected to this extent. If tenants were assessed, 
some on the basis of a half-yearly, and others on a quarterly payment of 
rent, and others, again, up9n a yearly payment, there would be no 
uniformity whatever. Counsel cited several cases in support of his 
argument. He then proceeded to deal with the division between land- 
lord and tenant with regard to what constituted landlord’s and tenant’s 
plant, and upon whom the burden of the repairs fell with reference to 
certain items. Continuing, he contended that the valuations which 
had been presented by Mr. Marshall, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Jones were 
all vitiated by the fact that they had not accepted the hypothesis which 
the statute imposed. 

The ARBITRATOR said that what was argued on behalf of the Com- 
pany, irrespective altogether of maintenance and renewal, was that the 
pipes, when macadam had been replaced by wood or asphalte, had 
become pipes which would have cost the landlord more than, in fact, 
they did cost. The question was, should the landlord be entitled to 
anything more than a fair return upon the money he spent, because 
somebody else had made the hereditament more valuable. 

Mr. DANCKWERTS intimated that he would reply to that point at a 
subsequent stage. As to the question of the frost, he submitted that it 
was really the landlord’s fault that the mains were injured, inasmuch as 
they had not in the beginning been properly laid. If they had been, the 
damage would not have beendone. The expenditure incurred the Com- 
pany had chosen to take partly out of revenue, although it was in fact 
a capital outlay. 

The ARBITRATOR: They said they were advised todo so. 

Mr. DANCKWERTS contended that the matter was one which the Arbi- 
trator should banish from his mind for the purpose of the appeal. 

At three o’clock, the learned Counsel postponed further argument, 
in order that Mr. Ryde should address the Court. 

Mr. W. C. RybeE (representing St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster) said the latter parish, upon 
which he would speak, was asmall one. The whole of the Company’s 
hereditament was exactly the same in 1895 as it was at the present 
time, and was then rated at {109. In 1900, the Overseers increased this 
to {122. There was no appeal in 1895 against the rating, though the 
Company did appeal against other parishes; and since that time the net 
receipts had increased. It had been suggested that the appeal in the 
other parishes was a settlement, and nota judicial decision. This was 
true; but it was settled on the terms that the appellants should pay 
the respondents’ costs. It was obvious, from general experience, that 
if the appellants were willing to do this, they obtained a much lower 
assessment than a mere half-way compromise. Therefore the Arbitrator 
should not wholly disregard the figure arrived at. Asin St. Margaret’s 
there was no appeal, the figure was considered favourable by the Com- 
pany ; and yet now they asked for a reduction in rateable value to £60, 
while Mr. Marshall had said it should be as low as £38. At first sight, 
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it looked as if the new Act, under which the Company would have to 
supply water to other Companies ata loss, was against the respondents ; 
but the money so received was not the sole consideration. The other 
Companies would have to reciprocate on the same terms, should occa- 
sion arise. 


Monday, Nov. 18. 


Mr. DANcKWeERTs resumed his speech this morning. After making 
an exhaustive comparison of the valuations of the witnesses on either 
side, he said that in 1890 the Company’s undertaking in Paddington 
was rated at £12,340. In 1895, the rating was raised to £12,648; but 
on appeal, on condition that the Company should pay costs, it was 
reduced to £12,345—the assessment of 1890, plus £5. It had now 
been raised to £13,454—the very small difference of £1109. In St. 
George's, Hanover Square, the rating in 1890 was {gtoo; and this had 
remained the same. The Overseers had increased the rate; but the 
Assessment Committee put it back. Since then, the mains had been 
increased ; and yet the Company appealed against the rating. They 
claimed a reduction in Paddington to £8384, and in St. George's to 
£6397; and this notwithstanding that the receipts in both parishes 
had increased. Counsel could see no ground, in face of the fact that 
mains had been added to and receipts augmented, for any appeal by 
the Company. Indeed, some of the items given by the Company’s 
witnesses were in favour of the parishes; and on this point he main- 
tained that he was at liberty to take his opponents’ figures. However, 
the parishes did not wish to raise the rating now ; they would be satis 
fied with the Arbitrator saying simply that the value of the concern 
justified them in their assessment. 

The ARBITRATOR said he intended, should he so find, to tell the 
Court in his report that, having valued the premises, he had ascer- 
tained that the gross and rateable values were not less than those 
in the rating-books. If the Court required further information, they 
could ask for it. 

Mr. EnGLisH Harrison next addressed the Arbitrator for Maryle- 
bone ; stating that in 1890 the rateable value in the parish was put at 
£1438, and continued without change or objection until 1900, when the 
Company appealed. The water-rents in the former year amounted to 
£7035; and in 1900 they had increased to £7498—a rise of £463 from 
the time of the original assessment. Yet the Company appealed. In 
regard to the withdrawing from Marylebone of the 24-inch main, 
Counsel submitted that there ought to be some special statement made 
by the Arbitrator in his report to the Court, because it might have 
some material bearing on the question of costs and with reference to 
the percentage that might be arrived at for the rating of the Company 
in Marylebone. 

Mr. MARSHALL, in summing up for the various parishes represented 
by him, contended that the appellants, in allowing 74 months on the 
total expenses of the year for tenants’ capital, were setting aside much 
more than would possibly be required. He considered four months 
was ample. In regard to the increased cost of the works, this was 
only rendered possible by the peculiar law of rating. Dealing with 
the value of the reservoirs and filter-beds, Counsel proceeded to argue 
in favour of Mr. Valon's figures as against those of Mr. Hunter or Mr. 
Marshall. In conclusion, he said he looked upon the appeal as an 
attempt by the Company to get out of a rating which was essentially 
fair, by methods which were certainly not altogether justifiable. 





Friday, Nov. 22. 


Mr. Batrour Browne to-day replied on the whole case for the 
Company. At the outset, he said he would like to point out that the 
parishes had undertaken their cases totally unprepared to value for 
themselves, and anxious to fish out of the Company any information 
they could. The Company had gone to the Sessions to say that the 
old assessment was wrong; and they were taking the responsibility of 
making the assertion. It was not necessarily a new assessment that 
was being appealed against. With regard to what should be the 
tenant’s share of the net receipts, Counsel thought a great amount of 
law and a great amount of ingenuity had been wasted. His friends on 
the other side had said: ‘‘ You must take the tenant for the purpose of 
rating as the tenant coming in under thestatute. Underthose circum- 
stances, he would not have to pay his rent in advance, but at the end 
of the year.'’ He submitted that the Act was not for that purpose. It 
did not determine the tenancy ; it only determined the amount of rent 
that was to be put in for valuation purposes. If it was necessary for 
the Arbitration to consider it, Counsel would ask him to assume that an 
agreement had been arrived at between landlord and tenant with regard 
to the payment of rent. The Company’s dividends were paid half 
yearly ; and these dividends represented the rent which the tenant had 
to pay for the obligation. The Company said that the tenant taking 
over the undertaking with a rent of something like £130,000 a year, 
would not be satisfied with less than £15,000 per annum. Supposing 
the respondents could make out to the satisfaction of the Arbitrator that 
all the money came in before asingle penny had to be expended, would 
he give the hypothetical tenant nothing for managing the undertaking ? 
That was the respondents’ case. He(Mr. Balfour Browne) maintained 
that the sum of £15,000 which the Company arrived at was not too 
much to allow the tenant for managing so great aconcern. The tenant 
must have an inducement to work the undertaking ; otherwise he would 
not takeitover. Proceeding, Counsel dealt with the questions raised by 
the Arbitrator. In reference to the first—What was the effect (if any) 
on the rateable value of substituting wood for macadam over pipes 
already laid ?— he ventured to say that, just as in taking the structural 
value of a house the cost of building to-day had to be considered, so 
they had to look at the structural value of the mains from the point of 
view of what it would cost to lay them to-day ; and therefore macadam, 
asphalte, or wood had to be looked at. The second question was: 
With regard to the time for the payment of rent, should the Arbitrator 
consider that the landlord and tenant had left this to the general law, 
or that they had made some reasonable agreement on the point prior 
to the creation of the tenancy? As to this, Counsel would ask the 
Arbitrator to take into consideration the fact that the dividends were 
paid half yearly, and therefore to assume that the landlord and tenant 
had entered into an understanding that it was in this way the rent 





should be paid, and that it was none the less an annual rent because it 
was paid by two instalments. Taking the third question—In consider- 
ing the renewal fund, was the Arbitrator at liberty to take into account 
renewals rendered necessary by increased public demand ?—Counsel 
contended that the Arbitrator was at liberty to consider the increased 
demand, but that he was not entitled to consider an increased number 
of consumers. Supposing that the number of consumers was limited 
to 65,000, but that their wants grew, it was absolutely necessary for 
the Company to increase the size of their pipes, although the number 
of consumers was no greater. If they had to take out a 6-inch pipe 
and replace it with a 12-inch, then, in his opinion, only the difference 
between the 6-inch and the 12-inch pipe wasan improvement. By the 
increased demand for water, a very large portion of the Company’s plant 
would be rendered obsolete, though not worn out. The fourth ques- 
tion with which he had to deal was: How should the damage by frost 
in 1895, and the consequent lowering of mains, be dealt with? With 
regard to this, Counsel said no doubt to some extent the lowering of 
the mains was an improvement; but at the same time it might bea 
matter that the tenant himself would undertake for his own protection 
in thecurrent year. If that was so, it was not merely an expenditure 
on the hereditament to command the rent, but an expenditure by the 
tenant to enable him to earn his profits. He did not think the land- 
lord would be bound to lower the pipes during the year of tenancy. 

The ARBITRATOR: But the tenant would not be bound to lower the 

ipes. 

. Mr. BaLFrourR Browne (continuing) said his argument was that, 
although the tenant was not bound to do it, if a frost occurred in 
November and froze the pipes, and another was expected in February, 
for his own protection he would lower them to prevent them again 
freezing. The tenant, having taken over the undertaking, could not 
force the landlord to lower the pipes. If the tenant said before taking 
them over that the pipes were not low enough, and he would not com- 
plete the tenancy until they were lowered, it would be a different 
matter. Then with regard to the fifth question—How should the 
receipts and expenditure in relation to the supply to the East London 
Water Company be dealt with? Counsel considered that, as it was 
not a recurrent receipt, the Company wereright in treating it in the way 
they had—by the suspense account. Lastly, there was the question : 
What portion of the total expenditure on maintenance and repairs 
should be borne by the landlord, and what portion by the tenant ? 
Counsel said he could not quite see how that bore. It might refer to 
the question of tools. 

The ARBITRATOR: That is so, and wages. 

Mr. BaLFour BrowneE: No. It bears only on tenant’s capital. It 
has nothing to do with anything else, because before you get at the 
rateable value, the whole expenses must come off. 

The AkBITRATOR: Yes; that was what I had in my mind. 

Mr. BaLtFour Browne: If I am right—-that the tenant has to find 
his rent—it is the gross rent he has to find, not the net rent; and in 
the gross rent all this expense must be considered. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


Mr. Page has arranged to visit the works for inspection, in company 
with the Engineer and a Surveyor representing both parties, and 
he will then present his report to the County of London Sessions in 
due course. | 


i 


RATING OF. THE EAST LONDON WATER COMPANY. 


The Valuation Appeal. 





Friday, Nov. 8. 


At the Westminster Palace Hotel to-day, Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., 
resumed the inquiry into the rateable value of the hereditament of the 
East London Water Company (ante, p. 1185). The matter was remitted 
to Mr. Avory by the Court; the Company having appealed against 
their rating by the Assessment Committees of the following East 
London parishes: Hackney, St. George’s; All Saints’, Poplar; Brom- 
ley, St. Leonard, and Stratford-le-Bow; St. Anne’s, Limehouse, and 
the Hamlet of Ratcliff; Bethnal Green ; St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch ; 
and Woolwich. 

Mr. BaLtFour Browne, K.C., Mr. C. A. Cripps, K.C., and Mr. 
DovuGLas BarTLEY appeared for the Company ; while all the parishes, 
except Woolwich, were represented by Mr. F. MarsHALt, K.C., and 
Mr. ENGLISH Harrison, K.C. 

Mr. H. E. Jones was called on behalf of the Company, and presented 
his valuation, which practically coincided with that of Mr. William 
Marshall, except in regard to tenant’s capital. The total percentage 
upon which he worked out the valuation for each parish was 6°43 of 
the gross receipts. He estimated the net rateable value of the property, 
plus rates, at £178,913, from which he deducted the following items: 
Rateable value, plus rates, of land and works, {109,747 ; rateable value 
of pumping and carrying mains, plus rates, £44,065; and rateable value 
of offices, £963. This made the total rateable value of the indirectly 
productive portion of the undertaking £154,775, which, being deducted 
from the total of £178,913, left the rateable value of the directly pro- 
ductive portion, plus rates, at £24,138—equal to 6:43 per cent. of 
£ 364,403, the total receipts for the year. 

Witness was cross-examined by Mr. F. MarsHALL, on the lines which 
governed the cross-examination of Mr. W. Marshall. 

Mr. W. B. Bryan, Engineer to the Company, was then called, and 
gave the length and value of the 6-inch service-mains and all larger 
ones in the various parishes, as well as the length and value of the 
carrying and pumping mains. Mr. Balfour Browne elicited that those 
were the items upon which the Company’s valuers had based their 





figures. The list as given by Mr. Bryan is as follows :— 
Hackney. 
Length. Value. 
Service-mains and pipes . . 140,440 yards £36,709 
Carrying and pumping mains . 8 ee 79737 
Totals . « « « rogmiles 1113 yards £116,446 
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Service-mains and pipes. . . 23,691 yards £6,120 Service-mains and pipes. . . 27,627 yards £6,976 
Carrying and pumping mains , S078 ss 5,575 Carrying and pumping mains , 12,588 ,, 7377 
eo ee ee 18 miles 984 yards £11,695 Totals . . «. « 22miles 1495 yards £14,353 
: Mr. B: J INE: iev re i il the 
Mile End Old Town. Mr _BaLFour BROWNE Then, I believe, you have in detail t 
valuation of the works in the various parishes } 
Service-mains and pipes . . 69,441 yards £17,699 Witness: Yes; they are as follows :— 
Carrying and pumping mains 34,823 ,, 27,337 Land, Works. 
—____— East Ham. . £845 ‘i £36,218 
Totals eG 59 miles 434 yards £45,036 Chigwell ‘Buckhurst Hill w orks) 116 6,968 
Chingford . 4 562 ‘ 38,765 
All Saints’, Poplar. Hackney (Lee Bridge w orks) K 4,575 109,716 
eee ee ee ee anit £12006 Hornsey (Finsbury Park works) . 2,000 30,000 
tne nie ener om oe ma a 475599 _ ace Leyton (Lee Bridge works) . . 24,859 450,112 
YIns eS ore (8 254 Sunbury : & 4 8,483 ° 151,934 
pgRae rn "i a Sunbury (Riv erside WwW vorks) ; 2,463 as 23,715 
Totals . . « « 38 miles 1230 yards £23,340 Walthamstow ” oodford Hager 
> at-lif Lane) ‘ 1,996 57,744 
. ; , Hamlet of Rat. liff W althamstow 1 reservoirs . « 86,200 506,030 
Service-mains and pipes. — 12,765 yards £3,191 Walthamstow (Ferry Lane). . , be ite 31,515 
Carrying and pumping mains 5,567 5 3; - Walthamstow (Ferry Lane well) . ) 17 , 23,830 
Walthamstow (Copper Mill Lane) 125 61,173 
Totals . . . . tIomiles 1133 yards - £6,3 387 Waltham Abbey works . 21 a 33,507 
me Waltham Abbey (High "Beech 
Shoreditch. works) . .. 375 : 12,541 
Service-mains and pipes. , 18,430 yards £4,918 Waltham (Intake from River 
Carrying and pumping mains . 15,087 ,, 21,237 Thames) . , 195 és 1,788 
(ee 19 miles 77 yards £26,155 Totela. . < » £134,435 - £1,5751550 
North Woolwich. Mr. BALFour BRowNE: Now, turning to another point, what is the 
Service-mains and pipes. ; 2,669 yards £706 reservoir Capacity ? _ a ; 
Carrying and pumping mains . 1,240 ,, 666 Witness : 1270 million gallons, of which 70 millions is called bottom 
— water—leaving 1200 millions net. 
Totala . «© .« « 2 miles 389 yards £1,372 Is that existing ?—Yes. 
as And what have you in course of construction ?—Two reservoirs to 
Bethnal Green, hold 1200 million gallons more. 
Servic2-mains and pipes. — ‘ 76,839 yards £19,373 And you have also additional powers ?—Yes ; we obtained powers 
Carrying and pumping mains 32,595 31,077 last year to construct other reservoirs to hold 5599 million gallons. 
— ’ me eee When you have these reservoirs, you will not need to have further 
Totals . . . . 62 miles 684 yards 591459 recourse to outside Companies ?—No. 
Bow Witness (continuing) said that the total net revenue fluctuated very 
, ' considerabl In 1894, it was £171,361; 1893, £143,575; 1896 
Service-mains and pipes. ‘ 29,864 yards £7,612 As d 94 3 £1713 95, £143.57 I” 
Carrying and pumping mains 17,812 30,405 £159,074; and 1897, £186,075. , ;, 
. . ~ " Mr. BALFour Browne: That, I think, is top water mark ? 
Totals , 27 miles 156 yards £38,017 Witness: Yes. In 1898, the amount was £159,944 ; 1899, £157,589 ; 
and 1900, £ 167,337. 
Bromley. As to maintenance and repairs of mains, the witness said he had 
Service-mains and pipes. 43,614 yards £11,299 taken these items from 1894 to the present time. The average of the 
Carrying and pumping mains 19,560 ,, 15,883 six years was £23,306. Mr. W. Marshall had not taken this average 
a figure, but £19,065. 
Totals . . » 35 miles 1574 yards £27,182 The inquiry was then adjourned. 
’ 
GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 1376. 
| : | ey | | my | | = lod ; Rise : 
|g. §32 | | Closin se! mn | | §,8 S32 Closi Met 
Issue. Share. £%3 | 3b 5 NAME Beat Fall Jnvest- Issue. Share. < ax Ses NAME. Pues | | Fall Invest- 
| s°e | 2Q9 | Wk ment. | Ber | 2am Wk ment. 
| A Avs | | | | Q Aye) 
| i | | | | | S| | | 
| | | | 1 | | | 
ee eee ——— ees ‘eeenemenas 
£ | | p.c. | GAS COMPANIES. | £ os. d. £ | | p.c. | GAS COMPANIES. | | (£ s. d. 
| | 
590,000 10 | Oct. 11/1 Alliance & Dublinrop.c.| 19-20 | '5 5 Oo} 60,000 | 5 | Sept. 27| 7 Ottoman, Ltd. . -| S—B |-- | § 12 0 
100,000 0 | , | F Do. 7 p.c. 13—I4 15 7 2! 851,070 | 10} Oct. I1j 7 — Plate Ord. ict —10f | —$ | 610 3 
300,000 | 100! July | 5 Australian 5 p.c. Deb. . | 100—102 -418 0} 250,000 | Stk. | June 28 | 4 | Oo. 4 p.c. Deb.. 95—97 ee 4 2 6 
200,000 5 | Nov. 13 | 6% | Bombay, = d. 63—63* 1416 4 i 250,000 | 10 Sept. 27/| 8 on Paulo, Ltd.. . . II—12 | -- | 613 4 
40,000 5 as | 64 Do. ew, £4 paid 44—43° 15 9 §/] 135,000 | Stk. | Sept. 12 | Io Sheffield A -_ wi 242—244 | .«. | 4 2 0 
380,000 _ Stk. | Aug. 15 | 12 Brentford Gandliked | 265—270 |4 811 | 209,984 | 4, | - 10 a eee 242-—244 \4 2 0 
270,000 | ,, 9 | 9 Do. New. | I92—197 411 5 || 523,498) 4, | " 10 Do. C | 242—244 | 4 2 0 
50,000 | ,, - a Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . | 130—135 314 1 | 5,761,885 | Stk.| Aug. 15 5 | South Met., 4 p.c. Ord. | 123—125 | | 4 0 0 
206,250} ,, | June m| 4 | Do. 4p.c.Deb. . | 114—I117 3 8 51] 1,627,965, ,, | July 17, 3 | _ Do. 3 p.c. Deb. ° | 9I-—-94 , ++ |3 310 
220,000 | Stk. | er 1210 | Brighton & Hove ia 222—227 4 8 1'| 380,940 | Stk. | Nov. 13 | 5 | Southampton Ord. . | 102—106*; .-. | 414 4 
246,320 | ,, 4 Do. A. Ord. Stk. 155—160 4 7 6 70,825 | 455 | July 17) 4 eC a 4 p.c. Deb. 104—109 | oo 1393 5 
1,047,500 | Stk. Aug. 28 5 | Bristol, 5 p.c. max. I119—120 (e234 ‘ | Lottenham = _ 
420,000 20 | Sept. 27 | 10 | British. 4I—42 1415 3] pe | Stk. | Aug. 29 ra | = 3h ae. poe ws : : 
50,000 10 | Aug. 15 | 12 Bromley, Ord. 10 p.c. 24—26 1412 4| , , wy ” | Edmonton ; sa | 
82,850 | 10 i Do. 19—2I 4 5 8 182,380 | 10| Jan. 16; 5 | Tuscan, Ltd.. 8—9 ft 
500,000 1o | Oct. 11 | 6 Diisanhienaditons Ltd. 9—9z 6 6 4 149,900} 10! July 1 5 | O. 5§)p.c. Deb. Red. 95—100 | 5 00 
220,000 | Stk. | June 28 | 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. | 96—g¢8 4 1 8 230,000 | 5 | Aug. 15 9 West Ham, top.c.. . | 94—103 | \4 59 
150,000 20 | July 17 8} | Cagliari, Ltd. , 22—24 (617 6 172,000 | 10 | “ 6 | Do. 7 p.c . | I2——134 | 4 815 
100,000 10 | Sept 27 | Io Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 144—155 690 140,900 | Stk. | June 28) 4 | Do. 4 p.c. Deb | 107—112 |.» | 311 § 
50,000 50} Nov. 2{| 6 Do. 6p.c. Ist Mort. 52—54 15 11 1 | | 
550,000 | Stk. | Oct. 11 | 12 Commercial Old Stock | 273-278 | +3 4 6 4 | | | 
236,425 a , | g Do. New do. 203—208 | .. 4 6 7 | | 
238,237 » | June m4 | 44 Do. p.c. Cer) 130~135 - 3 6 : | 
800,000 | Stk. | May 31! 9g Continenta Union, Lt 167—172 | +2 5 4 8 
pte i i | > Do. 7p. Pref. | 162—167|.. | 4 3 10 | WATER COMPANIES. | 
575,000 | Stk. | Aug. 29) 5 Crystal Palace Ord. 5p.c.. 122—127, .. | 318 9g 780,599 | Stk. | June 28 11 | Chelsea, Ord. » | 312-317 | -- |3 9 5 
60,000 —_ 1 am Se Do. 5 pc. Pref. | 123—128 | .. | 318 2 150,000 ie Pa 5 | Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . | 152—157!-- |3 3 8 
486,090 10 | July 17 10f | European, Ltd. ; 19-20 | .- |5 5 0 160,000 |__,, a 44 | Do. 4&p.c. Pref.’75 | 140—145 | -- |3 2 1 
354,060 10 | - | 105 | Do. £7 0s. paid z=. a 5 5 9 | 175,785 | 5 | Sept. 27) 4% | Do. 4%p.c. Deb. . | 140-145 | +. |3 2 1 
15,079,885 Stk. | Aug. 15 | 4,4 | Gas- 4 p.c. Ord. . | g8—100'| +1 |4 8 O|| 1,720,560 | Stk. | Oct. 11 7 | East London, Ord.. 200—205 _+2/|13 8 4 
2,600,000 | ,, | ne 34 _light | 33 p.c.max. . 88—go oo. | Saerg 654,740 | ,, | June 14| 4% Do. 4% p.c. Deb. 143—148 | -- | 3 010 
2,799,735 | vy | io | 4 | and [4p.c. Con. Pref. | 112—115 | .. 3 9 7} 1,018,046) ,, | m 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 96-—98 oe 13 2 9 
4,063,425 a June 14 3. | Coke) 3 p.c. Con. Deb. 92—94 . 3 310) 700,000 | 50) June 14 8 Grand p.c. max.. | 117—120 +2/3 6 8 
70,000 | 104 Nov. 13) 8 | Hongkong&China,Ltd.; 13—14* | .. 5 14 4}; 310,000 | Stk. | Sept. 27 | 4 Junction) 4p.c. Deb.. | 122—126 | .. | 3 3 6 
3,800,000 | Stk. | Nov. 13. 10 | Imperial Continental . | 213—218* +2 411 9 | 708,000 Stk. Aug. 15 | 14 Kent » «+ | 299—304 21412 1 
473,600 | Stk. Aug. 15 34 | Do. 34p.c. Deb. Red. | 100—102 | .. 3 8 8I 160,000 me - 7 Do. New, 7 p.c. ‘max.. 200—205 | «+ 3 8 4 
561,000 Stk. Aug. 29 10 | Liverpool United A 23I—233 | -- 4 510) 1,043,800 | 100; June 28 | 104 | Lambeth, 10 p.c.max.. 297—302| .. 3 g 6 
718,100 a - | 9 Do. do. B 170—I72 | .. 4 I 5/|| 406,200 100 | - 8 | Do. aes max.. 217—222 312 I 
306,083 | ,, | June 28 4 Do. do. Deb. Stk. | 119-120, .. (3 © 8|} 350,000 | Stk. | Sept. 27} 4 | Do. p.c. Deb.. | 125—130 ss 3 
75,000 5 June 14 4 Malta & Medn., Ltd. . | 44-5 | .. 40 0'|} 500,000; 100} Aug. 15 | 12,% | New ives. Sleus tae 395—405 | .. 33 2 
560,000 100, Oct. 1/| 5 | Met.of ae. Deb. | t05—103 |... 412 7 | 1,000,000 | Stk. | July 31] 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb.. | 125—130| .. |3 1 7 
250,000 100 ™ | 43 Melbourne p.c. Deb, | 102—104 | ‘ 4 6 7 | 02,300 | = June 14! 6 South- ) Ord... . 198—203 | +3 | 219 I 
541,920 20 Nov. 13/ 3 | Monte Video, *itd | Q3—I05*) .. | 613 4,4; 126,500 F. - | 6 wark 74 p.c. max. 185-—190/.. 33 2 
717,946 | Stk. Aug. 3 | 8& | Newc’tle&G'’ tesh'’d Con.| 214-216}... 318 8 | 489,200 | Stk. si 5 and 5 p.c. Pref 150—155 | +313 4 6 
312,855 | Stk. | June 23 | 3h | Do. 34 p.c. Deb. | 97—99 310 8 | 1,019,585 » Oct. | 4 | Vauxhall) 4p.c.A Deb. | 124—129 320 
150,000 5 May 15! 8 | Oriental, Lt ° 73—b4 417 5 | 1,155,066 | Stk. June 14 | Io West Middlesex. 290—295 '3 710 
135,000 5 | om 8 | Do. New, £4 10s. ‘pd. 7—7h 416 O| 200,000 mn - 44 | Do. 44p.c. Deb. . | 138—143 | .. | 3 211 
15,000 5 | a | 8 | Do. do. 1879, £1 pd. ag |q@%m § | 200,000 ,, Sept 12] 3 | Do. 3 p.c. Deb. . ; 94—97 13 410 
| * Ex div. 
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Monday, Nov. 18. 

The ARBITRATOR, at the outset, asked if any agreement had been 
arrived at with reference to the loose tools. 

It was stated that no arrangement had been made; and it was 
decided to leave the question over to see if Mr. W. Marshall and Mr. 
Lyon Ryde could settle the matter. 

Mr. Bryan was further cross-examined by Mr. MARSHALL. Witness 
said that the stock of meters had been valued by Mr. Marshall, and 
the cost had been taken out at the actual cost to the Company from 
their books. These meters were never discarded, but were regularly 
renewed. Take a Siemens meter. The case was of cast iron, and 
the inside works of brass. These inside works were renewed from 
time to time out of revenue; and if from frost the cast iron burst, it 
was also renewed out of revenue. So that a meter 25 or 30 years 
old came back from the repairer’s just as good as anew one. They 
had more of Guest and Chrimes’s meters than of any others. The 
Siemens meter—which was Guest and Chrimes’s make—they used 
for all large supplies where the water was drawn direct; but for any 
small supplies, if the water was drawn into a big cistern, they pre- 
ferred to put in a positive meter, because for very small flows the 
inferential meter did not register all the water passing through. 
During the last six or seven years, instead of adding new Siemens 
meters, the Company had bought positive meters. All these meters 
were on the consumer’s premises, and were fixed as nearly as possible 
at the point of entry of the water to the building. 

The ARBITRATOR: Will you tell me how this is material ? 
following it. 

Mr. MARSHALL: In regard to meters, the only decision—certainly 
the only one which is generally followed—is in reference to gas-meters 
under the Lee case. There has been no decision, as far as I am aware, 
with reference to water-meters; and it is still a moot point as to 
whether they are chattels or whether they ought to be taken as part 
of the rateable hereditament. 

Mr. BaLFour Browne: They belong to us, and not to the rateable 
hereditament. They are meters upon some other people's premises. 

Witness was examined in great detail as to the cost of labour in the 
various works of the Company. He had carefully considered the 
figures, and came to the conclusion that two-thirds to the tenant and 
one-third to the landlord would bea fair allocation. He then described 
two meters (which he produced) both about 25 years old, one of which 
had been renewed and repaired. The private consumers paid a rent for 
the meters, which amount was included in the gross receipts. The 
service-pipe from the main belonged to the consumer; but the meter 
was rented to him by the Company, and remained their property. To 
his knowledge, there was no single meter the property of a consumer. 

Counsel then asked questions as to the cost of the various meters and 
their different qualities. 

_The ARBITRATOR said he did not see that the particular merits of the 
different meters had to do with the question. He was not going to 
decide on this point. 

With regard to the allocation of the repairs and renewals of mains, 


Iam not 





witness said they had generally charged renewals to the landlord and 
repairs tothetenant. As tothe pumping and engine charges, each engine 
had been taken separately. In the matter of filtration, the total labour 
for cleaning the filter-beds and washing the sand was charged to the 
tenant, and the concreting and repairs to the banks to the landlord. 
As to the Hanworth reservoir, he knew that Mr. Marshall valued it in 
1886 at £6250. His valuation was based on the price of labour two or 
three years ago; and he could not to-day replace the reservoir for less 
than £10,000. Why it was valued in 1886 at £6250, he could not say. 
In his opinion, it wasa very low valuation ; and he thought there must 
be some item missed out of it. The reservoir was built many years 
ago, so they had madea valuation of it; but of the later buildings, 
where they could ascertain the cost from the books, they had taken 
the actual outlay. Even supposing the old reservoir only cost £6250, 
in his judgment the value to the tenant would be the sum he had given 
— 10,000. 

Mr. MarsHALL: For the purpose of ascertaining the rental value— 
that is the only object we have in pursuing this inquiry—do you assume 
that the whole of this property of every kind, including the service- 
pipes, has gone up in rental value in consequence of the rise in labour 
and material ? 

Witness: I have not considered that at all myself. I am here simply 
to confirm or otherwise the structural value. Ihave gone into none of 
the theories you are putting to me now. 

Continuing, witness said the rise in labour had not been very great ; 
but the decrease in the amount of work done per day was considerable. 
In the case of ordinary labourers’ work, he should say there had been 
a rise in the value of the work doneof zopercent. Speaking generally, 
there had not been a great rise in the cost of mains ; but the actual cost of 
laying mains, including the pavement, had enormously increased. He 
had for many reasons not considered the question from the rating point 
of view. One of these reasons was that he had not had the necessary 
time. Witness was next questioned at some length as to the price of 
the various reservoirs. That at Walthamstow cost {412 per million 
gallons; and he had valued it at £400. Eightof the reservoirs he had 
valued fifteen years ago ; and he had fixed them at £350 per million. 
But they had made two reservoirs since then—the East and West 
Warwick—which had cost over £400 per million. As to the price 
of the filter-beds, these were valued by Mr. Marshall at 28s. 6d., exclud- 
ing sand. To-day they were taken at 45s., including gravel and sand 
and the filtered-water reservoir in the centreof each group. That was 
the cost of constructing filter-beds at the present time. Those com- 
pleted at Ferry Lane cost only 29s. 8d. They were very cheap; 
and the explanation was that they found on the site everything they 
wanted for their construction The 5 acres of filter-beds made at 
Hampton for the Joint Companies cost £12,000 an acre. Witness was 
further cross-examined as to the horse power of the engines, the depth 
of the wells, and the length of the adits, details of which have already 
been given in evidence. With regard to the valuation of the eight 
Cornish boilers, which had been raised from £2400 in 1886 to £3000, 
this arose from the increased price of boilers. He had taken nothing 
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off for depreciation, because they kept the whole of their plant up to 
the very highest point of efficiency, and year by year all the cost of 
renewals and repairs was charged to revenue account. There was a 
large margin of pumping power beyond the actual average quantity 
pumped day by day. The total pumping power in regard to the Lea 
supply was 102,750,000 gallons daily, and the average quantity pumped 
was 29,760,000 gallons. As to the Thames supply, the pumping power 
was 21,000,000 gallons ; and during the last eighteen months they had 
been pumping rather more than 10,000,000 gallons a day—the full 
extent of the carrying main. 

In reply to Mr. Harrison, witness said the gross receipts of the 
Company had steadily increased from £289,731 in 1894 to £354,950 in 
1899. As to the cost of the paving, Counsel submitted that the charges 
at Poplar were much lower than 4s. a yard. Witness said that, even 
if this were so, the figure of 4s. was just an average amount over the 
whole of the parishes. 

Replying to Mr. SINCLAIR Cox, witness stated that the chief sources 
in the fluctuation of the net revenue would be the repair and mainte- 
nance of the mains, the extra payment for water in particular years of 
drought, and the increased price of coal. Counsel put it to the witness 
that, averaging these fluctuations, the undertaking of the Company had 
been continuously progressive. Witness said he had not taken out 
these figures. He knew Mr. Marshall, when he put his valuation be- 
fore the Assessment Committee, took a figure of 4°61 as the percentage, 
and that now the percentage he took was 6°56; but he could not say 
where the principal difference would be. He had not these figures 
before him. 


Tuesday, Nov. 19. 

Mr. Bryan, re-examined by Mr. BALFour Browne, said that as to the 
modern buildings and wells, they had taken the actual cost ; and where 
they could not get the cost, they estimated at present prices. Among 
the items included under the head of repairs and renewals, was the 
work necessary to keep the reservoirs in order—such as raking the 
paths, digging up the weeds, and cutting the grass. The East and 
West Warwick reservoirs cost £159,419. They were large; one being 
of 210 million gallons, and the other of 177 million gallons capacity. 
The others, which were valued in 1886 at £380 per million gallons, were 
comparatively small. In his judgment, the only proper way of getting 
at the structural value was to take the prices at the time when they 
were valuing. The filter-beds had been valued at £11,000 per acre; 
but those constructed at Hampton had cost £12,000 per acre. 

Mr. Walter Hunter, Engineering Director of the Grand Junction 
Water-Works Company, said he had inspected the various stations, 
and had carefully considered the accounts with Mr. Marshall and Mr. 
Bryan. He had gone into the value of the works and the service and 
pumping mains. He confirmed the valuation of Mr. Marshall as an 
engineer, and not as a rating surveyor. As to the way in which Mr. 
Marshall had allocated the figures between landlord and tenant, he 
found this was in about the same proportion as in his own Company. 
With reference to the cost of filters, the amount allocated by his 





Company to the landlord was 23°4 per cent.—confirming Mr. Marshall’s 
allocation of 25 per cent. as fair and reasonable. With reference to 
the Hanworth reservoirs, he had seen the plans and checked the prices, 
which he thought reasonable, and less than he had been paying for 
similar work at Staines. 

In cross-examination by Mr. MARSHALL, witness said, with regard to 
his valuation generally of reservoirs, filters, and other works, it bore no 
relation to the rent a hypothetical tenant would expect to pay. 

Mr. I. A. Crookenden, Secretary of the Company, produced the half- 
yearly accounts ending Christmas, 1899, and Midsummer, 1900. Ke- 
plying to Mr. ENGLIsH Harrison, witness said he found the summary 
of water rates and rentals given did not include the amount paid by 
builders for water supplied to premises in course of erection. This 
amounted, for the year, to £6208. Schedule A, however, gave the total 
receipts of the Company. The rental summary was only used on the 
tenant's capital point. The additional amount for repairs and main- 
tenance in 1898 (£25,000, as compared with £17,000 in 1897) arose 
from a sum of {9019 having been expended on distributing water dur- 
ing the drought in the summer of 1808. 

The ARBITRATOR said Mr. Bryan had put in a table showing that the 
maintenance and repairs averaged for six years £23,366 per annum. 
That amount of {9000 would have to be taken out, which would reduce 
the average by £1500 a year. 

Mr. Cripps said, subject to the adjustment of this item and the ap- 
portionment of the building rates, that was his case. 

Mr. MARSHALL remarked that there was so much left over that it 
was almost impossible to complete their case. 

Mr. Harrison said he thought if time were given to enable these 
various matters to be adjusted, a great deal of trouble would be saved. 

After some discussion, 

The ARBITRATOR said his view was that there was a disposition to 
treat him as if he were sitting to prepare the case for appeal. He was 
there to try it; and the parties ought to have been prepared to try it 
in the spring, and presumably were ready to try it. The details were 
none of them of importance; and there was so much in controversy 
with principle and in the main figures, that the respondents should go 
on to establish their valuation. He would, ofcourse, give every facility 
for clearing up any matters left over. 


(To be continued.) 


_ — 
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MANCHESTER CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 





Full Supply Restored—Second Pipe from Thirlmere. 
The Water Committee of the Manchester Corporation met last 
Thursday, under the presidency of Sir John Harwood, and decided to 
remove all restrictions, as from the following Saturday, upon the water 


supply under their control. The effect of recent heavy rains has been 
to so far fill the reservoirs at Longdendale as to make the question of 
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a water famine rather remote. On Wednesday the quantity of rain 
falling in that watershed was equal to 1°22 inches; resulting in an in- 
crease of 504 million gallons of water in the reservoirs, which at the 
end of the week contained 2444 millions. This quantity of water, cal- 
culated upon the present average rate of consumption of 25 million 
gallons a day, is equal to 97 days’ supply; but in view of the resump- 
tion of the constant service, it is anticipated that the average daily con- 
sumption will touch 32 millions in future. The stock in hand was at 
its lowest point during the late drought on the 9th of November, when 
it stood at 552 million gallons, which was estimated to be sufficient for 
18 days’ supply. Since then it has continued to increase, and from 
Sunday week theinflow has been tremendous. It is four months since the 
curtailment of supply began (July 21), and it gradually grew in rigidity. 
Having dealt with the question of the immediate supply of water, the 
Committee next turned their attention to the subject of the laying of the 
second pipe from Thirlmere ; and it was decided that tenders for putting 
down the first section—namely, that between Prestwich and Hoghton, 
near Blackburn—should be advertised for this week. ‘There will be 
14 miles of cast-iron pipes 44 inches in diameter, and 10 miles of 
similar pipes 40 inches in diameter, with three-quarters of a mile of 
steel pipes to be used in carrying the line over bridges. An effort was 
made to persuade the Committee to use steel pipes throughout the dis- 
tance; but Mr. G. H. Hill, the Water-Works Engineer, declined to 
accept the suggestion. The steel tubes are to be used experimentally, 
and therefore will be placed in positions where they can be easily 
watched and tested. The pipe laying is not continuous. There are 
intervals along the route where the aqueduct is already made in ‘‘ cut 
and cover "’ of sufficient capacity to pass 50 million gallons daily ; and 
with these sections the new pipe has to be coupled up. 


_- 
| — 


BRADFORD AND THE GOUTHWAITE RESERVOIR. 





Board of Management Appointed. 


As was reported in last week’s issue (p. 1327), the Gouthwaite 
compensation reservoir on the River Nidd has been certified by the 


Knaresborough Magistrates to be completed ; and the control there- 
fore passed from the Bradford Corporation to the new Board of 
Management. This Board consists of millowners on the River Nidd, 
and certain representatives appointed by public bodies. In the case 
of millowners, the number of votes is according to the head of fall of 
water in feet ; and the voting is in respect of the property, and not of 
the individual, so that two gentlemen representing the same property 
would have no more voting power than one. An occupiercan use the 
votes if necessary, instead of an owner. Mr. George Metcalfe has 
been appointed Chairman of the Board ; and Mr. J. R. Wood, who 
has for many years been Solicitor to the York Water-Works Company, 
has been elected Clerk. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

At a meeting of the Corporation of Glasgow on Thursday Mr, 
Cleland asked the Convener of the Gas Committee, with reference to 
the resolution of the Council to pay time-and-quarter for Sunday labour 
at the gas-works, whether it had been arranged that such labour should 
be from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; and he further wished to know by whose 
authority these hours had been fixed. Mr. Fife, the Sub-Convener, 
in reply, said he had hai no notice of the question; but the matter was 
one which was under the control of the Engineer, and he would 
call his attention to it. I suppose that what is meant by this is 
that it has been arranged that stokers will have to work twelve hours 
on Sundays before overtime begins. If that be so, it is not likely 
that the men will accept it, because, even although their duties on 
Sundays should be so light that they did not work so much in twelve 
hours as they did on week-days in eight hours, it will be impossible to 
get them to forget that they are so many hours on duty, and therefore 
prevented from enjoying themselves according to the bent of their own 
mind. On the other hand, to pay time-and-quarter after the eight 
hours, would mean either a greater number of men on duty, so as to 
prevent anyone working overtime, or the payment of four hours’ over- 
time to each man, which would add very largely to the wages bill, and 
which is doubtless what the men would most approve of. 

At the same meeting, Bailie D. M. Stevenson moved that in future 
a summary of the accepted tenders for coal be minuted, with the 
names of the offerers, the pits, the quantities, and the prices. The 
principle, he said, was carried out .in other Committees of the Cor- 
poration. The prices paid for coal were usually quoted on the Stock 
Exchange within an hour or two after the contracts were made; and 
they also got into the newspapers. It would be to the advantage of 
the Corporation that the correct figures should be given to the public. 
Bailie Willock said he could not see any advantage there would be to 
the public in knowing the prices paid by the Corporation for coal ; 
but he could perceive that a considerable benefit would be derived by 
coal exporters, if they learned the prices. It was well known that 
coalmasters sold large quantities of coal to the Corporation; and if 
coal exporters knew the prices, they would doubtless try to get the 
same benefits. This would be very much against the interests of the 
Corporation. Mr. Paton supported Mr. Willock’s view, and stated 
that coalmasters disliked extremely that the world should know the 
prices at which they supplied coal to the Corporation, because all 
customers—large and small—would be asking for the same prices. It 
was known that the Corporation gave huge orders ; and if the prices 
were published, the result would be that the coalmasters would ask 
2d., 3d., or 6d. more per ton for their coal than they did now. He 
therefore hoped the Corporation would keep things as they are at 
present. Any member of the Corporation could easily ascertain the 
prices paid, by applying to Mr. Foulis. Mr. Bilsland said it was 
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true that the prices could not be kept secret ; but they had not the 
same weight as they would have if they were sent out officially. 
Mr. Fife said that Mr. Mitchell, the Convener of the Committee, had 
offered to retire from the Contracts Committee, provided that the 
other two members who were connected with the coal trade did the 
same; but Mr. Mitchell had done his work so well that the Com- 
mittee wished to retain his services. The present arrangement had 
worked satisfactorily for many years; and he hoped the Council 
would support the Committee This the Council did, on a division, 
by a large majority ; and thus the Corporation have shown their usual 
good sense. 

A meeting of the Arbroath Gas Corporation was held on Tuesday, to 
consider as to the filling up of the vacancies at the gas-works. The 
mason at the works was appointed inteyim foreman. A minute of a 
Special Committee recommended that a Manager be advertised for at 
a salary of £200 per annum, with free house, coals, gas, and taxes (ex- 
cept income tax), the person appointed to enter upon his duties on the 
ist of January next, or as soon thereafter as can be arranged. Provost 
Grant moved approval of the recommendation, and Bailie Alexander 
seconded. Ex-Bailie Sandeman moved that the salary be £200 per 
annum, with a free house, but without coal, gas, or taxes. Mr. Alex. 
Smith seconded, remarking that the time of perquisites of this kind 
had come toanend. Mr. A. M. Dundas said he would be inclined to 
pay the taxes, because they were putting the Manager into a house con- 
siderably larger than asalary of £200 would admit. A vote was taken, 
when thirteen voted for the motion, and three for the amendment ; and 
one declined to vote. Mr. Carlow’s severance from the service of the 
Corporation is thus finally resolved upon. In fact, the Corporation are 
already advertising for a successor. During the whole proceedings, 
Mr. Carlow has never opened his mouth, nor lifted his hand to avert 
the blow. 

The fashionable watering-place of Moffat has ben agitated over a 
question as to a structural alteration at the gas-works, which is of 
itself of little consequence, but which has a general application. The 
Gas Company extended a coalshed at their works; and this proceeding 
was called in question by the Burgh Prosecutor, who maintained that 
the Company should first have laid their plans before the Town Council 
for approval. The question was brought before the Police Court on 
Tueslay, when the Secretary of the Company was charged with having 
contravened section 169 of the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, by 
having taker. down the gable of a coalshed and erected a stone and 
lime addition to it, extending to 74 feet in length and 12 feet in height. 
The case went to trial; and after a long hearing, the Bench found 
that the charge had been clearly proved. The case, however, having 
been the first of its kind in Moffat, and there having been some 
doubt about the necessity of submitting plans to the Town Council, 
they merely admonished the Secretary of the Company. Now, as to 
this matter, although it was, in the main, probably only a question 
between two local practitioners, itis right to mention, for the benefit of 
others who may be similarly situated, that the law is very wide in its 
sweep in this matter. To my knowledge, a railway company, with 





statutory powers, attempted to get outside the burghal enactment in the 
reconstruction of a bridge, but were held to be in the wrong, and sub- 
jected in a penalty for not having first obtained the sanction of the 
corporation. This was a case which went much further than the one 
at Moffat; and if it had been known, there need have been no reference 
to the Police Court at Moffat, as the principle had been laid down bya 
very much higher authority that in all cases of structural alteration the 
corporation must be consulted. 

At a meeting of the Gas Committee of the Dundee Town Council on 
Tuesday, a petition signed by 106 ratepayers and others was presented, 
in which the attention of the Committee was directed to the nuisance 
caused by smoke escaping from the gas-works ; and the Committee were 
requested to devise ways and means for the abatement of the trouble, 
which, it was said, is causing great annoyance and discomfort. It was 
stated that the Engineer (Mr. W. M‘Crae) has under consideration 
schemes for dealing with the egress of smoke from the retort-house ; 
and he was directed to submit a report on the subject to an early 
meeting of the Town Council. I suspect the outcry is really a case of 
much ado about nothing. 

There have been defalcations on the part of public officials of late 
years, not many in number, but of sufficient magnitude to make it 
essential that the auditing of accounts should be more strictly looked 
after. To secure this, recourse has been had to auditors who are alto- 
gether independent of the bodies whose work they are appointed to 
supervise. This means an independent appointment, a duty which 
has fallen, latterly, upon the Secretary for Scotland. So far, the 
system has worked well; but there is a rising feeling among munici- 
palities that the accountants who are being appointed are, in practice, 
magnifying their position—that, in point of fact, they are asking too 
much for their labours. One of the places affected is Dumfries, where 
the Auditor is charging £63, with £8 7s. 6d. for travelling and hotel 
expenses, for the audit of the burgh accounts. Of this sum, £31 Ios. 
is applicable to the accounts of the Gas Departmemt. It does seem a 
large sum ; but an outsider can scarcely criticize such a matter on its 
merits, because he is not acquainted with the circumstances of the case. 
Mr. Hiddleston remarked that there had been a great amount of special 
work in this, the first year ; and he thought it would be well to inquire 
what was to be the charge in future. The matter was remitted to the 
Finance Committee. In one other burgh, the corporation have refused 
to pay the charge, and the Secretary for Scotland has caused a letter 
of a scolding nature to be sent to them; but the subject has also been 
commented upon at meetings of other corporations. It would seem as 
if the next step should be the fixing of a statutory fee for audit work, 
which would enable corporations to know just what their obligations 
would be. 

It will be remembered that some months ago the Town Council of 
Perth made a change in their method of hiring out gas-stoves. The 
business had prev iously been in the hands of Mr. John Macpherson, as 
agent for the manufacturers. The Council took it into their own hands 
—a step which has given dissatisfaction to Mr. Macpherson, whose 
income it has seriously affected. The new policy seems to have been 
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favourably mentioned during the recent municipal contest by Bailie 
Watson, the Convener of the Gas Committee ; and, following upon 
that, it is announced that Mr. Macpherson has challenged Bailie 
Watson upon his statements, that the challenge has been accepted, and 
that both parties have deposited a cheque for £20 with the City 
Chamberlain, to await the result of an inquiry by a neutral person. 
Whoever is found to be in the wrong is to forfeit his deposit, which is 
to be paid into the funds of the Royal Infirmary at Perth. 

The Bridge of Earn Gas Company have completed their arrange- 
ments for taking a supply of gas from the Perth Corporation, and have 
resolved to borrow £2000 with which to lay the main from the Perth 
Gas-Works. The work, it is stated, will soon be completed. 

This week has proved a good one for the Edinburgh Water Trust. 
There have been copious rains, with the result that the reservoirs are 
slowly fillingup. A fortnight ago, there was only two-fifths of the quan- 
tity of water in store which there was at the same date last year. Now 
there is fully more than half, and the rain is still frequent. The total 
for the year is, however, much below what it was last year ; being 
from 11 to 12 inches less, which is a serious consideration. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that the Leith Town 
Council, under an influence which it is difficult to classify with any- 
thing like exactitude, declined to re-elect ex-Bailie Archibald as one of 
their representatives upon the Trust. Mr. Archibald has been Con- 
vener of the Works Committee of the Trust for many years, and has 
the whole of the details of the Talla extension scheme in hand in a way 
that no one else has. It would be a calamity to the Trust were his 
services lost tothem at the present time ; but apparently that is not to be 
—and fortunately so—because it is announced that Treasurer Cranston, 
of Edinburgh, is to retire from the Trust, in order that the Corporation 
of Edinburgh may elect Mr. Archibald as one of their representatives. 
This is public spirit which deserves to be recognized and commended. 


- — 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Nov. 23. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Although production is approaching its 
maximum, demand continues to absorb supply. On the east coast, 
there has been some improvement in values; while on the west coast, 
although the tone is easier, prices are unchanged—the quotations being 
{10 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £11 per ton f.o.b. Leith, and 
{11 1s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool. For December delivery, a 
premium of ts. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per ton is asked; but buyers’ views are 
scarcely above prompt prices. For delivery over the spring months, 
buyers have been endeavouring to get on at f11 2s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. 
Leith. But makers are firm at {11 5s. perton; and this price has not 
so far been paid. 

Nitrate of Soda is steady in all positions, though consumers do not 
show much interest for delivery ahead. The spot quotations remain 
gs. 3d. and gs. 44d. per cwt. for ordinary and refined qualities. 








Lonbon, Nov. 23. 


Tar Products.—Pitch remains very firm, and the difficulty in 
obtaining supplies for prompt delivery continues. It is almost 
impossible to name the actual value in London. In fact, there are no 
sellers for prompt delivery ; but a fairly good business is doing at out- 
ports, The demand from South Wales is still very strong, especially 
for prompt delivery. Ninety per cent. Benzol is also better. Business 
is reported at 1ro$d., November-December, and at 11d. January- 
March, both f.o.b. London. As arule, makers ask still higher prices 
for forward delivery, a very good demand being anticipated for gas 
enrichment. In 50-90 per cent., further business has been done at 
94d. for November-March ; and there are still buyers at this price for 
home consumption. Crude carbolic remains in the same position. 
Sales of 50’s are reported at 1s. 8d., and of 75’s at 2s. 5d.; while as 
regards 60’s, an offer of 1s. 114d. over all next year has been declined, 
makers holding for 2s. Crystals are rather better, and there appears 
to be an improved demand, especially for early delivery. Some 
makers have raised their quotations. Creosote remains firm, and 
there is a fairly good business doing in the North. Some quantity has 
been placed at 1#d., and there are still sellers at this price for forward 
delivery. Asregards anthracene, there are still inquiries for ‘‘ A’’ 
quality all over next year; but consumers will not pay more than 23d. 
per unit, and none of the best makers will accept this price. As 
regards tar, there is absolutely nothing of importance to advise. 

The average values obtaining during the week are: Tar, 15s. to 
18s. Pitch, east coast, 34s. 6d. to 35s.; west coast, 33s. 6d. to 34s. 
Benzol, go’s, 104d. ; 50’s, 94d: Toluol, rod. Crude naphtha, 44d. ; 
solvent naphtha, 11d. ; heavy naphtha, rod. to 11d. Creosote, North, 
14d. to 1$d.; London, 17d. Heavy oils, 24d. to 28d. Carbolic acid, 
60’s, is. 11d. Naphthalene, 6os. to 80s. ; salts, 30s. to 45s. Antbra- 
cene, ‘‘ A,’’ 2d. to 24d.; ‘‘B,’’ unsaleable. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market continues firm; but as regards 
November-December, there is not quite such a good demand. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company are still firm at {11 5s. for January-June ; 
but this price has not yet been paid. Business in Leith continues 
brisk ; and further sales are reported at {11 prompt shipment. As 
regards Liverpool, the demand is not quite so strong ; and there is not 
very much inquiry for prompt shipment. Further sales are reported 
at Hull at {10 17s. 6d. November-December ; but an offer of £11 for 
January has been declined. 


——, 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade.—The position in the coal trade of this 
district remains without any material change, except perhaps that 
there is some improvement in the better qualities of engine fuel, which 
the leading collieries report to be moving away freely—prices being 
now readily secured that were not obtainable a month or so back. 
Inferior sorts of engine fuel, however, remain a general drug on the 
market, with very keen competition from outside districts at much 
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below local prices. In round coals, there is a fairly brisk demand for 
house-fire consumption, which is taking away all that collieries are 
raising; and here and there they are beginning to fall back upon 
stocks to meet requirements. Steam and forge coal, of which the 
quantity that collieries have to offer is lessened, owing to increased 
needs for house-fire purposes, is moving away without difficulty, with 
rather better prices, if anything, obtainable. At the pit quotations 
average about 15s. per ton for best Wigan Arley, 13s. to 13s. 6d. for 
Pemberton four-feet and seconds Arley, 11s. to 11s. 6d. for common 
house coal, gs. to gs. 6d. and tos. for steam and forge coal, ard from 
5s. to 5s. 3d. for common and 7s. to 7s. 6d. for better qualities of 
Lancashire slack. The shipping demand continues good, with a slight 
improvement in prices; 1os. 3d. to ros. 6d. per ton representing the 
minimum quotations for ordinary steam coal, delivered at the Mersey 
ports. For coke, a fairly active demand comes forward, with prices 
steady at about late rates. Best Lancashire foundry cokes are from 
22s. to 24s. per ton, and washed furnace cokes from 13s. up to 15s. at 
the ovens. 

Northern Coal Trade.—There.has been some interruption in the 
shipment of coals, steamers having been delayed by the stormy 
weather ; but there has been more settled work, and contract quanti- 
ties are being sent well forward. Best Northumbrian steams are 
lower at ros. 6d. to 11s. per ton f.o.b., unscreened steams are 9s., and 
steam smalls 6s.—the latter being scarce, and rather firm. In the gas 
coal trade, there is now a very heavy demand; and deliveries are 
full. The price of Durham gas coals varies somewhat more than usual. 
For occasional cargoes, for prompt delivery, 12s. to 12s. 6d. per ton 
fo.b. is asked ; but for forward contracts the price is nearly 2s. 6d. 
below this. This is the time of pressure ; and for a month or six weeks 
that will influence the price for occasional cargoes. In the coke 
trade, there isa steady inquiry. Best Durham coke is now 18s. to 
18s. 6d. per ton f.o.b., blast-furnace coke is unaltered at 17s. at the 
furnaces, and gas coke is fai:ly steady, though the output is now very 
large. About 13s. per ton f.o.b. is the current quotation for gas coke 
on the Newcastle Exchange. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—The difficulty of traders in Scotland still is 
that the price of coal in the North of England remains cheaper by 
about 1s. per ton than it is over the border, and that there is no 
saying what may happen in Wales. The probability is that prices in 
Scotland will go down alittle yet. The quotations are: Maings. to 
gs. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, ell tos. 3d. to 11s. 3d., and splint 
tos. gd. to 11s. The shipments for the week amounted to 184,581 
tons—a decrease of 18,630 tons upon the previous week, and of 
21,885 tons upon the corresponding week of last year. For the year 
to date, the total shipments have been 8,781,434 tons—a decrease of 
991,781 tons upon the same period of last year. 


_— 
—— 





To meet their recent heavy capital expenditure, the Directors of the 
Marlow Water Company have decided to issue a further 300 £10 
additional shares. 





London County Council and Water Gas.—At the meeting of the 
London County Council last Tuesday, the recommendation of the 
Public Control Committee, in regard to continuing the tests for water 
gas, to which reference was made in the ‘‘ JOURNAL”’ on that day 
(p. 1331), was agreed to. 


Strike of Gas Workers in Milan.—According to a telegram from the 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’’ in Milan, all the workmen 
employed by the Gas Company (the French Company, the Union des 
Gaz) went out on strike last Thursday morning, and appealed to their 
fellows engaged at the works in the other towns served by the Company 
(Genoa and Alessandria) for support, to which they responded by im- 
mediately leaving their duties. The cause of the strike, in which 
several thousand men are taking part, is said to bea demand for higher 
wages. Peasants have, it is stated, been engaged to look after the 
street lighting. Telegraphing on Saturday, the Milan correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’’ referring to the strike, said that from the 
point of view of night illumination the matter was serious enough, see- 
ing that, so far as the streets were concerned, about a million persons 
would be plunged into darkness, and placed at the oil vendors’ mercy. 
At this season of the year, however, heating and cooking were of even 
more importance ; and as soon as the strike became quite general, the 
plight of that vast population, who depended to a large extent upon 
gas-stoves, would bealmost pitiable. Itappears that the Municipalities 
are exerting themselves to the utmost to promote a pacification. 


Lambeth Water-Works Company.—In the ‘‘ JourNAL”’ for the 5th 
inst., a brief indication was given of the result of the working of the 
above-named Company in the six months ending the 3oth of September. 
We learn from the report of the Directors for this period, which has 
since been issued, that 2271 housesand other supplies of water, estimated 
to yield an annual rental of £5203, were connected with the Com- 
pany’s works, against 2239 houses, &c., producing a rental of £4934 
laid on in the six summer months of 1g00. The revenue account, 
compared with the corresponding period of last year, exhibits an 
increase of £7202 in water-rents, &c., and of £7117 in the ordinary 
expenditure. Of the augmented expenditure, no less than {£3166 
occurs under the head of rates and taxes, due in part toa large ad- 
dition to the rateable value of the Company’s property, and in part to 
an almost general advance in the amount of the rates. The surplus 
transferred to the dividend and interest account is £88,301. There is 
to the credit of that account, after payment of interest on debenture 
stock and expenses in respect of works of intercommunication, an 
available balance of £83,404. The Directors have decided to transfer 
the sum of £2000 to the contingency fund (which will then amount to 
£50,000) ; and they recommend that dividends at the prescribed rates 
of 10 and 74 per cent. per annum respectively be paid on the 1o and 
7% per cent. stock, together with a payment on both descriptions of 
stock of 5s. per cent. (being at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum) on 
account of deficiencies of previous dividends. A balance of £6746 
will remain to be carried forward, after making provision for the pay- 
ment of £3609 to the Chamberlain of the City of London, under the 
sinking-fund clauses of the Company’s Acts. 
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Boring Operations at Scunthorpe Unsuccessful.—At the last monthly 
meeting of the Scunthorpe District Council, the Surveyor (Mr. A. 
Macdonald Cobban) reported that the pumping tests at the borehole 
were completed on the 4th inst., and during the 14 days they had been 
in progress there had been raised 2,830,000 gallons of water, samples 
of which had been submitted after 7 and also after 14 days’ pumping. 
He regretted to say the water had been found unsuitable for drinking 
purposes. Mr. E. H. Stevenson (Messrs. Stevenson and Burstal, the 
Engineers to the Council) wrote stating that, although it was free from 
organic contamination, the water was far too saline for use as a town's 
supply, and apparently nothing could be done to change its chemical 
composition. He therefore advised the Council to abandon the work, 
and go on elsewhere, Dr. Muter, the County Analyst, wrote stating 
that the high saline contents of the water rendered it unsuitable for 
a public supply; and Messrs. Stanger and Blount, who had also 
analyzed the water, confirmed this opinion. It was resolved to send 
copies of the analyses to Mr. Atkinson (Brigg), Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
and to the authorities at Lincoln, where similar boring operations are 
in progress; and the reports were referred to the Water Committee, 
with power to form a small Committee to select a suitable place for 
another trial. 


Portsmouth Water Company.—The report of the Directors of this 
Company for the half year ended Sept. 30 sets forth that the available 
balance on the profit and loss account is £26 525, out of which they 
recommend the payment of the full statutory dividends. This, after 
deductions for void houses, &c., will leave a balance of about £10,350 
to be carried forward. During the half year, 2676 yards of additional 
street service mains were laid in new roads ; making a total of about 
51 miles of trunk, and 131 miles of service mains. The number of 
additional services connected with the mains was 459; making the 
total number of premises now under constant supply by the Company 
41,167. The quantity of water pumped from Havant and Bedhampton 
in the six months was 1,513,421,000 gallons, or an average daily supply 
for all purposes of 8,315,000 gallons ; being an increase of 475,000 
gallons daily, as compared with the corresponding period of last year. 
The quantity supplied for domestic use was equal to an average of 
about 28 gallons per diem per head of the population, exclusive of all 
supplies by meter. Reference is made to the proposal of the Ports- 
mouth Corporation to purchase the Company’s undertaking, and to the 
abandonment of the project owing to adverse criticism. Theattention 
of the shareholders is called to the fact that, notwithstanding the 
drought throughout the country during the summer and autumn, the 
supply of water to the borough and the whole of the Company’s dis- 
tricts was as constant and abundant as usual. 


Brixham Water Supply.—A long report has been prepared by Mr. 
J. L. Arlidge, Clerk to the Brixham Urban District Council, on the 
steps taken to obtain an additional supply of water. The subject has 
been under consideration for about ten years; and the report details 
all the attempts which have been made since November, 1893, to dis- 
cover means of providing an adequate supply. At present the Council 





have two alternative schemes before them. One proposal is to take 
water from the Paignton District Council, who are constructing works 
for obtaining a supply by gravitation from Dartmoor ; the other is to 
make a large storage reservoir for collecting water at a local source. 
The Paignton District Council are willing to enter into an agreement 
to supply Brixham with water for 50 years, at the price of 6d. per 1000 
gallons ; the minimum quantity to be 75,000 gallons, and the maximum 
200,000 gallons a day. Paignton will lay a 6-inch main to the boundary 
of their district, and will concede to the Brixham Council permission 
to supply neighbouring villages. In order to avail themselves of this 
scheme, the Brixham Council would have to incur an expenditure of 
£3500 on mains, reservoir, easements, &c. The alternative proposal, 
as reported upon by Mr. F. W. Vanstone, is to make a storage reser- 
voir with a capacity of over 13,000,000 gallons. It is calculated that 
there is a deficiency of 85,ooogallonsa day inthe present supply during 
the summer and autumn, and that the yield of the springs during the 
remaining period of the year is sufficient, if stored, to meet this need. 
The cost of the reservoir, mains, pumps, engines, &c., would be about 
£16,600; and if the money is borrowed for fifty years at 3$ per cent., 
the annual cost of repayment will be £707, while the pumping will cost 
£75. Ifthe Paignton scheme is adopted, the annual charge for a mini- 
mum supply of 75,000 gallons a day will be £684, and the amount 
required as interest and principal on the capital outlay will be £149. 
The difference in favour of the local scheme is equal to a rate of td. in 
the pound ; and while in the case of this proposal the capital outlay will 
be discharged in fifty years, the annual charge for Paignton water will 
continue at the end of that period. 











The Leeds Water Committee have accepted the contract of the 
Staveley Iron Company for 1000 yards of 48-inch pipes, and that of 
Messrs. Blakeborough and Sons for large valves for same. 


The Manchester Gas Committee have resolved to accept tenders for 
15,000 tons of gas oil at prices about 50 per cent. below those paid last 
year. The saving that will be effected by the reduced cost is put at 
about £40,000. This remarkable fall is attributed to the severe com- 
petition in the oil trade, 


Messrs. Wilson and Mathieson, Limited, of Leeds and London 
furnished the gas-cooking appliances at an exhibition recently held in 
the Victoria Hall, Queensbury, under the auspices of Messrs. J. Foster 
and Son, Limited; and in connection therewith Mrs. C. I. Pitcher 
gave practical demonstrations of the utility of the stoves. 


Those of our readers who are interested in the large sale of bristol 
gas stock on Thursday, by Messrs. Geo. Nichols, Howes, Young, Alder, 
and Co. to which attention was called in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ for the 5th 
inst., will possibly be glad to be informed that the Directors have 
fixed {116 as the minimum price for the £25,000 of general capital 
stock, bearing a maximum dividend of 5 per cent., and / 105 for the 
£8000 of new 4 per cent. debenture stock. The stocks will be put up 
in £100 lots. 











C. & W. 


WALKER, LTD., 


Midland Iron-Works, Donnington, nr. Newport, Shropshire. 


110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


_ 


Telegraphic Addresses: ** FORTRESS, DONNINGTON, = 


LOP.” “FORTRESS, LONDON.” 
1 99 


Codes used A.B.C. and “Al. 
Telephone No. 12, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 
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SEWER VENTILATING SHAFTS. 


Some of the sewer ventilating-shafts which one meets with in taking 
walks abroad, while designed for a good purpose, have the disadvan- 
tage of being somewhat repelling in appearance. Their very duty is 


not sufficiently inviting to cause one to have?anyspecial™desire to 
linger longer than is neces- 

sary in their particular vici- 

A nity; and when to this is 
added a round, plain, squat 
looking figure, one is dis- 
posed to look upon jthem 
with a certain amount of 
contempt. If increased in 
length, with their propor- 
tions maintained, while per- 
haps adding to their useful- 
ness, their appearance is 
| more hideous still. Speak- 
: ing of the length, some 
| people regard many of the 
| existing ventilating-shafts 
: as being very deficient in 
} that respect; their height 
| 
| 
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not being sufficient to carry 
above the houses in the 
neighbourhood the gases 
from the sewers. And 
therefore the very instru- 
ments which are intended 
to dissipate the gases at a 
level where they can have 
no evil influence, altogether 
fail in their object. 

Now in both these re- 
spects—the esthetic and 
the safe—Mr. Joseph Aird, 
of the Wellington Tube 
Works, Great Bridge, 
|) Staffs., meets tastes and 
! if requirements with his new 
| tubular ventilating staa- 
dards. The illustrations 
show that there is nothing 
distressingly ugly about 
them; but, on the con- 
trary, they present to the 
eye an elegant clean cut 
figure. And at the same 
time, as the columns are 
built up in_ sections of 
wrought iron or mild steel 
| tubes, they can be economi- 
| cally carried to any height 
that fancy dictates or neces- 
| sity demands. We have 
| before us a detailed draw- 
ing of a shaft actually 

















erected ; and some mea- 
surements from it will con- 
vey an idea of the finished 


| 
} 
| 
| 3 
| structure. This particular 
| shaft is 35 feet long, and 
| has a g-inch diameter root 
| sunk 3 feet underground, 
from the side of which runs 
| the; branch for junction 
| with the sewer. At the 
| ground level, it has a shal- 
low foot base 12 inches 
diameter, surmounted bya 
cast-iron ornamental pillar 
about 3 feet in length, and 
84 inches in diameter. 
From this ascends the 
column in sections ; its dia- 
meter being some 6 inches 
for about half its length, 
and 54 inches for the other 
174 feet. The shaft is 
capped by a galvanized 
wire-wove basket. 
Although slight and 
graceful (so far as grace 
| can be imparted to columns 
of this character), theshafts 
are strongly made; special attention being given to securing a firm 
joint between the different lengths of piping. These junctions are 
covered with ornamental rings, which enhance the effect. We can 
only hope that these tubular ventilating-shafts will soon replace the 
unsightly structures which do duty in some of the prettiest of our sub- 
urban and provincial towns, and that their adoption will become 
general in other and new localities. They are frequently adopted as 
combined sewer ventilators and telephone or telegraph poles. Engi- 
neers and surveyors will find that these tubular ventilators meet a 
sanitary requirement, and in a way which will disarm criticism. 
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Proposed Amalgamation of the Bournemouth and Poole Gas Com- 
panies.—A special meeting of the Bournemouth Gas and Water Com- 
pany has been called at the London Offices on the 6th prox., to consider 
: resolution sanctioning the amalgamation of the Company with the 

oole Gas and Coke Company, Limited, on}the terms of a provisional 
agreement entered into between the two:Companies. 





























Installations. 





COOKERS 





1. YOKANETELWNR* 


Gas CoMPANY, 
August 2nd, 1901. 

‘‘We are finishing up with your men fixing 
stoves to-day, and it gives me pleasure to ex- 
press the satisfaction which they have given 
me, and I would specially mention the name 
of your foreman as having done well for my 
Company.”’ 











PENDANTS 


2. VITENASIS* 


GAS CoMPANY, 
August 30th, 1901, 

‘*T should like to say your foreman has given 
me entire and complete satisfaction in the 
workmanlike manner in which he has done the 
work here, and I am also grateful to him for 
the considerate courtesy shown to the people 
whose houses were fitted up by you, by which 
the consumer has been pleased and satisfied ; 
and, as you are aware, from our point of view 
\ / there is nothing we desire so much as a pleased 









PIPING 


and satisfied consumer. Altogether, I cannot 
speak too highly of your staff, both for the 
manner in which they have carried out their 
work and their courtesy to all.’’ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. © 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of the writer ; not 


necessavily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of, 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST 





Payable in Advance. 
PERMANENT ADVER- 
POST on SATURDAY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
One Year, 2ls.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ 
Telephone Number: Holborn 121. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
() NEILL's Oxide has a larger annual 


sale than all other Oxides combined, Purity and 
uniformity of quality guaranteed. 


JOHN WM. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 
160, 161, & 162, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
Oxtp Broap STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C., 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT. All communications re 


Oxide to the Company as above. — ‘t 
WINKELMANN’S 
‘'"7FOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for use in GAS- 
WORKS, 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, 
182, Palmerston Buildings, 
Old Broad Street, 
** Volcanism, London,” London, E.C, 


NEW GAS PLANT CEMENT. 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 
For all Gas Joints. 
For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints. 


ROTHERTON & CO. 
Offices: Commercial Buildings, LEEpDs. 
Correspondence invited. 


TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 


IGH-CLASS CYCLES at Reasonable 
and LOW PRICES. Guaranteed and sent on 
approval, For Cash or Gradual Payments. Catalogue 
post free. Old Machines Exchanged or Repaired, 
MELROSE CYCLE CoMPANY, COVENTRY. 


(FAs TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Tar Distillers, 
Works: BrrMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 


PROVINCI AL Gas Companies may pro- 


fitably consider the advantages offered by ACETY- 
LENE for the PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIGHTING of 
OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THEIR DISTRICTS, 
which do not at present justify the expense of laying 
Coal-Gas Mains from the Central Works. 
Correspondence on this subject is invited by the 
ACETYLENE ILLUMINATING CoMPANY, LIMITED, 3, Victoria 
Street, Lonpon, S.W. 


MMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrRMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure [ron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no Back Pressure, 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Lent on Hire, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
READ HOLLIDAY AND Sons, LTD,, HUDDERSFIELD, 


C!ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BrrmMincHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Plants. 

For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up ‘0848 
Bo.ton,’’ or Telegraph ‘‘ SaruRATORS, BoLtTon.”’ 

Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
Britain. 

JOSEPH TAYLOR AND Co,, CENTRAL PLUMBING WORKS, 
BoLTon. 






































PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 
GREENE & SONS, Ltd., are pre- 


® pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FITTING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo, 
19, FARRINGDON Roap, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telegrams: ** LUMINOSITY.”’ 


PREPAYMENT METER WORK. 


C ONTRACTS are undertaken by William 

EDGAR for FITTING UP HOUSES, complete 
with the PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT INSTALLATIONS. 
Gas Companies or Corporations indemnified against 
loss through Accidents, &c. Thousands of Houses 
have been fitted up by me under this System. Esti- 
mates free. 

BLENHEIM Hovsk, 23, Lower Mall, HAMMERSMITH. 

Telegrams: ‘* Gasoso,”’ 
Telephone No. 14 Hammersmith, 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM; and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c. 
Telegraphic Addresses : 
‘Braddock, Oldham.” ‘* Metrique, London.” 


PATENTS & TRADE MARKS—PUBLICATIONS. 
‘‘ nweERCHANDIZE MARKS ACT, and 


Decisions thereunder,’ 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d. ; ** DOCTRINE of EQUI- 
VALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’’ 6d.; ‘*SURB- 
JECT-MATTER of PATENTS,’’ 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ** Patent London.’’ Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


WV ANTED, by Advertiser (disengaged), 
a Situation in GAS-RENTAL OFFICE. Seven 
years’ experience in the Rental Department of a Large 
Gas Undertaking near London. Appointment in or 
near London preferred. Excellent Testimonials. 
Address W,. MatrHews, 4, Chesthunt Terrace, WAL- 
THAM CROSS, 


WANTED, by a Provincial Gas Com- 
: pany, a Working OUT-DOOR FOREMAN for 
Mains, Services, Public Lighting, Slot Meters, &c. 
Apply, by letter, No. 3782, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 











WANTED, at once, a Gas-Fitter, used 
to Iron and Compo. and the general run of Gas- 
Fitting. 

Apply, giving References and Wages required, to 
J. Davies, Manager, Gas-Works, NANTWICH, 








wan TED, a Young Man who can lay 
Services, Fix Meters, and do gereral Pipe 
Work in a Gas-Works. Applicant must state Age, Ex- 


perience, and Wages expected. 
Apply to the ENNISKILLEN GAs CoMPANY, IRELAND. 


GAS-STOVE FOUNDRY. 
S MART Man to take a responsible 
position. Must thoroughly understand the pro- 
duction of high-class fine Castings, and be able to 
undertake the management if necessary. Every as- 
sistance would be given to a good Man, with large 
Experience, 


Apply, by letter, with full Particulars, to No. 3783, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ANTED, a Gas-Works Fitter, used 


to Iron and Compo., Meter Fixing, Index 
Taking, Incandescent Burners, &c. Wages 32s. per 
week (Permanency). Works 17 milesfrom London. , 
Apply, by letter, to No. 3785, care of Mr. King, 11 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


ANTED, a Man to set Retorts and do 


genera! Bricklaying at Works near Birmingham, 
Must be used to Regenerative Settings, Permanent 
Situation to suitable Man. 
State Age, Experience, Wages required, &c., to 
No. 8753, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C. 


EQUIRED, the services of a well- 


EDUCATED LADY, capable, and of pleasing 
manners, to undertake the control of our new Show- 
room at Devonport. Accurate in figures, fluent in 
testimony, good Saleswoman of apparatus appertaining 
to artificial light, able to cook by Gas, &c. 

Apply WILLEy AND Co., Engineers, EXETER. 


WANTED, a Store and Time Keeper 


for a Water and Gas Company. Would be 
required to keep all books connected with his work, 
and make himself generally useful. Must have a 
practical knowledge of Water and Gas Fittings. 
Applications, in Man’s own Handwriting, stating Age 
and Wages required, accompanied by copies of three 
recent Testimonials, to No. 3780, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


























GAS MANAGER WANTED. 
ANTED, by the Arbroath Gas Cor- 


poration, a properly qualified person to act as 
MANAGER of their Works, which include Sulphate 
Plant. To enter upon his duties on Wednesday, the 
ist of January next, or as soon thereafter as can be 
arranged. 

Salary £200 per annum, with Free House, Coals, Gas, 
and Taxes (except Income-Tax), 

Further Particulars may be obtained on application 
to David Chapel, Solicitor, Arbroath, Clerk to the Cor- 
poration, with whom Applications and eighteen copies 
of Testimonials are to be lodged on or before the 5th 
of December next. | 

Arbroath, Noy. 19, 1901, 





OXIDE OF IRON OF FINEST QUALITY. 
BALES Special Fire Cement should be 


used to keep Retorts, Furnaces, &c., in good 
repair during the heavy Winter Work, 
Send for full Particulars to 
Bate & Co., 120 & 121, NEwGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Telegrams: *‘BoGcorE, LoONDON,”’ 
Telephone ‘* 277 HoLBoRnN,”’ 


GAS-STOVES. 
WANted, by a leading Firm of Gas- 


Stove Makers, an experienced and capable 
Man to take CHARGE of PATTERN SHOP, and to act 
as Expert in introducing New Goods. Must have a 
thorough knowledge of the Business. 
Apply, giving Particulars of Experience, Age, Salary, 
&e., to No. 3781, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEEr 
STREET, E.C. 


W ANTED, by aGas and Water Company 


in the South of England, a smart, energetic man 
as OUTSIDE DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT, capa- 
ble of taking charge of Distribution, Main and Service 
laying, Fitting and Plumbing in all its branches, able 
to advise Consumers on Lighting and Heating, also Hot 
and Ordinary Water Supplies. Age not to exceed 
40 years. 

Submit application, giving fullest Information as to 
Experience, c.,) with three recent Testimonials, 
Wages £2 a week with house. 

Address No; 8784, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


SHIREBROOK DISTRICT GAS COMPANY, 
NEAR MANSFIELD. 


W ANTED, immediately, a Blacksmith 


and FITTER used to Gas-Works. Must be 
able to lay Services, and make himself generally use- 
ful. Wages 28s. per week, and, if suitable, a per- 
manency would be offered. 
: Apply, with References, stating Age and Experience, 
O 











FRANCIS H, Woop, 
Manager. 
Gas-Works, Shirebrook, 
Near Mansfield, Nov. 16, 1901. 





GHARES Wanted in C. & W. Walker, 


either Preference or Ordinary. 
State Number for disposal and Price required to No. 
ba care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, 





ANTED, a Set (three or four) of good 
second-hand PURIFIERS complete; also 
TOWER SCRUBBER suitable for small Works of 
about Ten Millions per annum, 
Particulars to the ManaGeEer, Gas-Works, WIDNES. 


PURIFIERS. 
YY ANTED, Second-Hand, Two Purifiers, 


about 30 to 36 superficial square feet area each, 
and Connections. 


WILLIAM KEy. 
109, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


0 BE LET on Lease—The Charlbury 


GAS-WORKS, with Manager’s Cottage and Coal- 
Wharf. Possession the 1st of April, 1902. 
Sealed Tenders to be sent to the Honorary Sec- 
retary, G. Morris, CHARLBURY, On or before the 31st 
day of December next. 





JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, &c. 
Co PLETE Set for disposal, Vols. 1 to 53 
bound in cases; the remainder unbound. Also 
complete Set of TRANSACTIONS OF BRITISH AS- 
SOCIATION of GAS MANAGERS and GAS INSTI- 
TUTE, in first-class condition. 
Address offers to No. 8776, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


0 BE SOLD— 

GASHOLDER (and Cast-Iron Tank), 17,500 cubic 
feet capacity. 

CENTRE-VALVE, 15 in. diameter, by Walker, 
for Four Purifiers. ; 

Four PURIFIERS, 10 feet square, in line, with 
Planed Joints, Walker Centre-Valve, Covers, 
and Traversing Crab Lifting Gear. Will be 
refixed equal to new. 

Write J. Wricut, Bridge House, BLAcKFRIARS, E.C. 


FIRTH BLAKELEY & CO., Thornhill, 


® Dewsbury, have FOR SALE cheap— ; 
ANNULAR CONDENSERS up to 16-in.Connections. 
EXHAUSTERS and ENGINES up to 60,000 feet per 


hour. 

‘* HOLMES” and “CLAPHAM ” WASHERS and 
TOWER-SCRUBBERS. " 
GASHOLDERS, 15 ft., 25 ft., 80 ft., and 50 ft. diam. 
PURIFIERS, sets of 6 ft., 8 ft., 10 ft., 12 ft. and 

20 ft. square, 

J. F. B. & Co., are the largest Buyers and Dealers 
in SECOND-HAND GAS PLANT, and have an ex- 
tensive Stock. Inquiries solicited from both Vendors 
and Purchasers of the same. 
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Fok SALE—Twenty-four Lamp Columns 


and Wrought-Iron Scrolls. Good design. Six 
cwt. each. One Lamp Column, with 300-candle power 
Welsbach Arc Lamp; and one SUGG “LAMBETH” 
LANTERN. 
Fur Photographs and Particulars, 
WIMHuRST, Gas-Works, SLEAFORD. 


AS PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 
NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 
J. F, BLAKELEY, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, DEwssury. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
MPENDERS invited for the supply of 


about 100 Tons of BRIMSTONE ACID during 
1902 as required, and to include use of Carboys and de- 
livery f.o.r. Salisbury. 
N. H. Humpurys, Gas-Works, SALISBURY. 


SHOTLEY BRIDGE AND CONSETT DISTRICT 
GAS COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR TAR. 


PHE Directors of this Company invite 


TENDERS for the purchase of the TAR to be 
produced at their Works during the Year 1902. 
The Contractor to provide Casks, and to accept de- 
livery at Blackhill Station. 
Tenders will be received not later than Dec, 11, 1901. 
Quantity produced about 70,000 Gallons. 
M, RICHLEY, 
Secretary. 


apply to H. 











Gas Offices, Shotley 


Bridge, 
Nov. 20, 1901. 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF STOURBRIDGE. 


(GAs DEPARTMENT.) 


(HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


the supply and erection of Three additional 
PURIFIERS, with Elevator and Conveyor, also 
VALVES and CONNECTIONS, on their Gas-Works, 
Drawings may be seen, and Specifications had, on 
application to the undersigned. 
Tenders to be sent in as per Specification on or be- 
fore Dec. 17, 1901, 





By order, 
Wo. NorTH, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Stourbridge, 
Nov, 23, 1901. 





ALDERSHOT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 
HE Directors are prepared to con- 
sider TENDERS for the purchase of surplus TAR 
(about 1000 Tons) produced at their Gas-Works, Ash 
Road, Aldershot (Tongham Station, L.S.W. Rly.), and 
North Camp, 8.E. Rly., for a Year from Jan. 1, 1902, to 
Dec. 31, 1902. 

Specification and Conditions can be obtained on ap- 
plication, 

Tenders to be sent in to the undersigned, endorsed 
‘* Purchase of Surplus Tar,’ to arrive not later than 
Nine a.m., Friday, Dec. 6, 1901. 

The highest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

By order, 
R. W. EDWARDS, 
Secretary. 


Nov. 23, 1901. 
ALDERSHOT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 
HE Directors are prepared to con- 
sider TENDERS for the supply of best SUL- 
PHURIC ACID, delivered in Tank-Waggons (or 
— if necessary) to Tongham Siding, L.S.W. 


Particulars on applica'ion. 

Tenders to be sent in to the undersigned to arrive not 
later than Nine a.m., Friday, Dec. 6, marked ‘ Sul- 
phuric Acid.’’ 

The lowestor any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

By order, 
R. W. EDWARDs, 
Secretary. 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF PADIHAM. — 


(GAs DEPARTMENT.) 


IRONWORK. 
PENDERS invited for the supply and 


delivery of RETORT-FITTINGS, and all neces- 
sary IRONWORK, to be delivered at the Gas-Works, 
Padiham. 

Form: of Tender and full Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘* Tender for Ironwork,”’ 
to be sent to the Chairman of the Gas Committee not 
later than the 4th day of December, 1902. 

A. J. JACKSON, 
Manager. 





Gas-Works, Padiham, 
_ Nov. 19, 1901, 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF PADIHAM. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
PENDERS invited for the supply and 


delivery of Machine-made RETORTS, FIRE- 
BRICKS, and FIRE-CLAY, all to be delivered at the 
Gas-Works, Padiham. 

Forms of Tender and full Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘Tender for Fire-Clay 
Goods,” to be sent to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, not later than the 4th day of December, 1902. 
A. J. JACKSON, 

Manager, 





Gas- Works, Padiham, 
Nov. 19, 1901. 





HE Bridgewater Trustees are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the TAR pro- 
duced at their Coke-Works for aperiod of Six or Twelve 
Months, from the Ist of January next, delivered into 
Contractor’s Tanks at the Trustees’ Brackley Siding on 
the Little Hulton Mineral Branch of the L. & N.W. Rail- 
way; or their Wharton Hall Siding on the Pendleton and 
Hindley Branch of the L. & Y. Railway. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘* Tender for Tar,’’ to be addressed 
to the Bridgewater Trustees, 4, Chapel Walks, Man- 
chester, and to be delivered on or before the 39th of 
November. 


FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
BE Directors of the Sheffield United 
Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
supply of SILICA and FIRE-CLAY GOODS, required 
at their Neepsend, Effingham Street, and Grimesthorpe 
Stations during the next Twelve Months. 

Specifications and Forms of Tender may be had on 
application to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. J. W. 
Morrison, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, marked ‘*Tender for Fire-Clay 
Goods,’’ must be delivered by post to the undersigned 
not later than the first post on Saturday, Nov. 30. 

HaNnbBuRY THOMAS, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Commercial Street, 
SheffieJd, Nov. 11, 1901. 


CHELSEA WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 
N OfIce is Hereby Given, that the 


HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING ofthe 
Governor and Company of Chelsea Water-Works will 
be held at their Office, Commercial Road, Pimlico, in 
the County of London, on Thursday, the 19th day of 
December prox., at One o’clock in the Afternoon pre- 
cisely, for the General Business of the Company. 

The REGISTER of TRANS*ERS WIuGL BE 
CLOSED between the 7th day of December prox., and 
the 19th day of December prox., both days inclusive. 

By order, 
G. H. GILL, 
Secretary. 





London, Nov. 23, 1901. 





SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 


notify that his AUCTIONS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in London, Suburban, and Provincial Gas 
and Water Companies are held PERIODICALLY, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

He also undertakes the issuing by AUCTION of GAS 
and WATER STOCKS and SHARES under Parlia- 
mentary Powers. 

Terms for issuing such Capital, and also for including 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these periodical] 
Sales, can be obtained on application at Mr. ALFRED 
RICHARDS’ OFFICES, 18, FinsBury Circus, E.C, 


By order of the Directors of the 
TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GASLIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £4805°ADCDITIONAL *B”’ 
: CONSOLIDATED STOCK. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Monday, Dec. 2, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Circus, E.C, 


FINSBURY 





WEST HAM GAS COMPANY. 
153 £5 ORIGINAL SHARES 
AND 
173 £10 ORDINARY SHARES. 
Me- ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Monday, Dec, 2, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 


Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 
Circus, E.C. 


18, FINSBURY 





By Order of the Directors of the 
WITNEY GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


NEW ISSUE OF 156 £5 SHARES. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, Token- 
house Yard, E.C., on Monday, Dec. 2, at Two o’clock, 


‘| in Lots. 


Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBUR\ 


Circus, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 


SOUTHEND WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £4000 FOUR PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK AND 
300 £10 NEW ORDINARY SHARES, 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION at the Mart, E.C., on 
Monday, Dec, 2, at Two o'clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Circus, E.C, 





FINSBURY 





By order of the Directors of the 
ILFORD GAS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £10,000 ORDINARY “C” STOCK. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Monday, Dec. 9, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Circus, E.C, 


FINSBURY 





| 


THE KITSON LIGHTING COMPANY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, LIMITED. 


[* order to correct a misapprehension 


on the part of many of our customers and others, 
NOTIC® IS HEREBY GIVEN that the business of 
THE KITSON LIGHTING AND HEATING SYNDI- 
CATE, LTD., is being carried on at No. 1, VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, Blackfriars, E.C., by this Company, 
who have PURCHASED the PATENTS and UNDER- 
TAKING ofthe said Kitson Lighting and Heating Syn- 
dicate, Ltd., which latter, in consequence of the Sale 
of their Business, have since gone into voluntary 
liquidation. 

‘Ihe Company will shortly occupy its NEW WORKS 
at Coventry, formerly occupied by the Beeston Cycle 
Company, when it will be in a position to cope with the 
large volume of orders received during the past few 
months. 

For the Kirson LigutinGc COMPANY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, LIMITED. 
H, C. FIDGEON, 
Secretary. 
Dated 15th November, 1901. 


KINVER GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Liquidator of this Company invites 
TENDERS 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF THE 
KINVER GAS-WORKS as a Going Concern, 


HE Works are Leasehold for 99 Years, 
having 58 years still to run, at the annual rent 
of £10. 
The Erections consist of a Retort-House, Foreman’s 
House, Gasholder, Retort-Beds, and Wooden Stabling. 
The Plant and Fixtures are also included in the sale. 
Particulars and Forms of Tender may be had _on ap- 
plication on or about Friday, the 22nd inst., and after- 
wards Sealed Tenders to be sent in to Mr. T. H. Gough, 
the Liquidator, at his Offices, 267, Castle Street, Dudley, 
on or before Twelve o’clock Friday, the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1901. 
For any further Information, apply 
Mr. T, H. GouGH, 
Liquidator, 
267, Castle Street, DUDLEY ; or 
Messrs. WALL and JAMES, 
Solicitors, STOURBRIDGE. 








SOUrH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF GAS STOCK. 


MR. M. STAINTON 
is instructed by the Gas Company to 
SELL BY PUBLIC AUCTION 
AT THE 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
CHAPTER ROW, SOUTH SHIELDS, 
On TUESDAY, DEC, 3, 1901, 
at 12.40 o’clock, p.m., 
£8000 OF NEW STOCK 
UNDER THE SoutH SHIELDS GaAs Act, 1886. 


THE Stock will be put up in Lots of 

£100 each, nominal value. A deposit of £10 per 
cent. to be paid on the purchase money at the sale, the 
remainder to be paid to the Company’s Bankers, the 
North-Eastern Banking Company, Limited, King 
Street, South Shields, on or before the 3lst of December 
next. 

"Nhe Stock will be registered in the rame of the 
purchaser free of expense, and will rank for Dividend 
from the lst of January, 1902. 

By order of the Directors, 
. H. PENNEY, 
Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Chapter Row, 
South Shields, November, 1901. 


SEVENOAKS GAS COMPANY. 








28 £10 **A’’ SHARES, Dividends for many years past 
10 per cent, per annum, 


ESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD 
will include in their next Auction of Stocks and 
Shares, at the Mart, on Wednesday, Dec. 4, at Two 
o’clock, in Lots, the ABOVE SHARES. 
Particulars at the AUCTIONEERS’ OFFICE, 99, Gresham 
Street, Bank, E.C. 








By EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD. 
At THE AUCTION MAR?r, 
On Wednesday, Dec. 4, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
NEW RIVER. 


UX QUESTIONABLY the choicest home 


investment of this or any other age. Parts of a 
KING’S FREEHOLD SHARE 


In this grand Corporation, the Dividend in respect of 
which for last year was £774. The revenue of the Com- 
pany from Land and Water has doubled within the last 
¥8 years, and the Income tr m a whole Share.increased 
during that time from £1178 to about £2850. The Com- 
pany possess large landed properties, including the 
Clerkenwell Estate of over 50 acres, covered with Build- 
ings, the Leases of which begin to fall in in 1903, when 
the Rack-Rental comes into possession. Also 
FIFTEEN £100 NEW SHARES 
(Fully paid), the Dividend on which is 13} per cent. 
per annum. 

Particulars at Messrs. Epwin Fox and BousFiELp's 
Office, 99, Gresham Street, Bank, F.C.; and of the 
Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. HoLLams, Sons, CoWARD, 
and HawksLeEy, 30, Mincinc Lantz, E.C.; and Messrs. 
Uprerton & Co., 14, Lincoztn’s INN FIELDS, W,.C, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


ISSUED BY 


WALTER KING, 
11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





HANDBOOK FOR GAS ENGINEERS AND 
MANAGERS.--By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, 
M.Iost.U.E. Sixth Edition. Price, Morocco 
Gilt, 21s.; Roan Gilt, 18s. (Feap. 4to., 
pp. 535, with 239 illustrations and Steel- 
Piate Engraving, as Frontispiece, of William 
Murdoch, Inventor of Gas Lighting). 


GAS COMPANIES’ BOOK - KEEPING — A 
Practical Treatise on the Keeping of Gas 
Companies’ Accounts. By JOHN HENRY 
BREARLEY & BENJAMIN TAYLOR, of 
Longwood. Net Price: Cloth 12s. 6d. ; Morocco 
Gilt, 18s. 


THE GUIDE-FRAMING OF GASHOLDERS| ‘*fj——mag 
and other Papers—Chiefly relating to Strains | S#iimeperssace 


in Structures connected with Gus-Works. By 
F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
Price 6s., Cloth Bound, Bevelled Boards. 


THE VALUATION OF GAS, ELECTRICITY, 
AND WATER WORKS FOR ASSESSMENT 
PURPOSES.—S:cond Edition. By THOMAS 
NEWBIGGING, M.Inst.C.E., and WILLIAM 
NEWBIGGING, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. Price 5s. 


AUTOMATIC METER REGISTER — The 
Meter Life Book specially adapted and re- 
vised for ‘*Slot’’ Meter Registration by 
ROBERT P. KEYS. In sizes to record 1000 
Meters, with Index. half bound, 42s.; to record 
500 Meters, 35s.; to record 250 Meters, 31s. 6d. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 








QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALBEITH NN .B. 


-UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY. 
RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 


JOHN HALL & CO., 


STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS. 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 











RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Prices and Analysis of all the Scoteh Cannels on 
Application. 


a WATER INSTANTLY 
: NIGHT OR DAY. 


Hot Bath for 3d. in Five 
Minutes. 
Boiling Water in a 
Single Minute. 


EWART'S 
LIGHTNING GEYSER 


For Gas or Oil. 
Always in action at 
346, EUSTON ROAD. 
v Price List (Section 39) 
Post Free. 
1s 
GOLD MEDALS & AWARDS. 















‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 





. oe Class A lifts 24 ft 
Entirely . . 
by One As Class B lifts 12 ft. 
Handle. 






To BoiLerR 


r. me is 4 
= as wee (3) 5 , Jel 







T 
‘a 


} 
fall. 





= es. = ‘. SEND 
Nik = i) = " Ovennow FOR 
Tel 3 LIST 
elegrams: 
“7 A > GREEN & BOULDING, 
emperature, 
London.” — 105, Bunhill Row, 
; 4 LONDON, E.C. 









WILBY’S Patent Improved 


DRILLING- MACHINE 


FOR DRILLING & TAPPING 
GAS & WATER MAINS. 





We have now completed Improvements which our 

experience of over seven years has led us to 
adopt; and we feel confident that we are placing upon 
the Market a Tool that will give seen 





For Particulars apply to 


G. WILBY, NORTHGATE, ELLAND. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limitep, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 

SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACE S, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

4ND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 


Lonpon Orricn } 








Just Published, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 
Royal 8vo. 18s. 


> | Edited by C. E. GROVES, F.R.S., and 
| 


WM. THORP, B.Sc. 


GAS LIGHTING, 


Describing the Manufacture of Gas and 
Its Application to the Purposes of Illumination. 
By CHARLES HUNT, 
Manager of the Birmingham Corporation Gas- Works. 





London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7, Gt. Marlborough St. 


HARDMAN & HOLDEN, Lo. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


ADE from Spent Oxide (free from 

Arsenic) and of excellent Purity. 
Specially prepared for Sulphate of Ammonia 
Manufacturers. 


Works : BLACKBURN ; Miles Platting and 
Clayton, MANCHESTER. 


Head Office: Miles Platting, MANCHESTER. 


Inquiries Solicited. 











THE PATENT 


“BEACON” GLOBE LAMP. 





Largely adopted by many Local Authorities for Public 
Lighting, being absolutely Shadowless and Wind-proof. 





H.GREENE & SONS, Ld., 
Late of Cannon Street, 

Works and Show Rooms: 

19, Farringdom Road, E.C- 
Registered Offices: 

36, Mark Lane, E.C. 








30, CANNON STREETZ, E.C. 


Telephone : 2669 AVENUE. Telegrams: ‘*LuMmINosITY.”’ 





N O w 


READY. 


PRICE 5s. 


BOOK-KEEPING ro2GAS-WORKS 


An exposition of the most modern, simple, and approved method of keeping gas accounte. 


By 


JOHN ALLAN & CO. 








CHARLES SANDELL. 
8, LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
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“Invaluable to those engaged in lighting or water works,’’—ENGINEERING. 





Just Published. KTwenty-Fifth Year of Issue. 
Rewised to August, 1901]. 


GAS-WORKS DIRECTORY & STATISTICS, 


With List of Assiciations and Alphabetical List of Chairmen, Engineers, Managers, and Secretaries. 


Price, Cloth, 6s. Net. 


WATER-WORKS DIRECTORY & STATISTICS, 


Revised to August, 190I1. 
With List of Associations and Alphabetical List of Chairmen, Managers, Engineers, and Secretaries. 


Price, Cloih, 6s. WNed. 
THE TWO VOLUMES IN ONE, 10s. NET. 
LONDON: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, LD., 52, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


STOKER Ss’ Gio Es. 
GEO. BOULTON & SON, Wholesale Glove Manufacturers, 75, Goswell Rd., London, E.C. 


Will be pleased to send Sample Patterns and Prices to the Managers and Engineers of Gas Companies, similar to those which have 
been supplied by them to the South Metropolitan Gas Co., The Gaslight and Coke Co., Commercial Gas Co., and others, for 30 years past. 
































ALL KINDS OF STOUT LEATHER GLOVES FOR FURNACE OR SMELTING WORKS MADE TO ORDER. 





Telephone No. | Telegraphic Address: 


756 BANK LONDON. “ROBUSTNESS, LONDON,” 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


RETORT-SETTINGS 


INCLINED, REGENERATIVE, GENERATIVE, AND FLOOR LINE. 


SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF OUR SETTINGS IN 
SUCCESSFUL WORK, 








Plans, Estimates, and full Particulars for Complete or Partial Erection and Renewal. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 


Engineering Contractors for Gas and Water Works, 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
And GORING, OXFORDSHIRE. 





GASHOLDER MAIN LAYING. 
TANKS. BORING. 
RESERVOIRS. WELL SINKING. 





INCLINED RETORTS. 


HORIZONTAL RETORTS. 
RETORT BENCHES aAnbD SETTINGS, 


WitH | 


GENERATOR or REGENERATOR FURNACES. 
W.J.JENKINS & CO., Ltd., RETFORD. 
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HEATHCOTE GAS COAL. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR CO,, Lo., 


CHESTERFIELD. 








IMPROVED 


“Copper” AIG Lamp, 


TO sUIT 


KERN BURNERS. 





J. & W. B. SMITH, 
21 & 23, FARRINGDON ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


NITRATE of Thorium and Cerium, 
Fasrik OHEMISOHER PRAEPARATE VOD STHAMEP, 
Noaog, axp Co,, HamBure, 





Cc EA SBESTOS 


WELLINGTON MILLS 
BRADFORD, YORKS. 


Asbestos Spinners and Manufacturers. 
Telephone No. 950. Tels.: 





** ASBESTOS, BRADFORD,”’ 





Do you fancy 


ZINCATE OF SODA 


as a Boiler Disincrustant ? 
CONSULT US BY PENNY POST. 
Ask for No. 3 Catalogue. 
Applications for Colonial and Foreign Agencies desired, 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 13 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 


Nore.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and 
Covers, and rendering Leakege impossible. 








WELDON MUD 


FOR 


GAS PURIFICATION, 


For use in the 


RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 


Also Removal of last Traces of 


SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN 


in catch position. 








Full Particulars on application to the Patentees: 


GAS DESULPHURIZATION CO., 


—— LIMITED, 





1, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 





TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


ea aa Estate _— 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 








LONDON OFFICE: R, Cut, 34, OLD Broap STREET, E.C. 


THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 


16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
GAS ENGINEERS’ AGENTS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Meters, 4 ence egg Oxide of Iron, and all other 
Gas Appar Retort Carbon purchased. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Telegrams: ‘ DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone 1806. 


Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 


for 


a & COAL. 











TY MN =E 


BOGHEAD 

Yield of Gas per ae A N NEL ; 
EAST PONTOP 
GAS COAL. 





Yield ofGasperton . + + + 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power .. . . 17°8 candles. 
Coke» «+ +» «© «© © © © @ 8 70 per cent. 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gas per ton . «+ « « 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power . . =: +» 163 candles. 
Coke. » « «© « «© « «© « « 81 per cent, 





For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


THOS. W. DANCE, SON, & HUNTER, 


CoaL OwNnERS, NEWCASTLE-ON-T YNE 


E. FOSTER & CoO., 


21, JOHN STREET, ADELPH!, LONDON, W.C. 





HARPER & MOORES, Limited, 


STOURBRIDGE. 





CORONATION 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Inclined, Horizontal, and Segmental 


GAS-RETORTS, 
Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, 
and Tiles 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Lumps, 


PRICE LIST NOW IN PREPARATION 


oF DEVICES For 
GAS ILLUMINATIONS 


New & Artistic Variety. 








ESTABLISHED 18386. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ MOORES, LYE.” 





Telephone No. 23 Lye. 








JAMES MILNE & SON, LTD., 


EDINBURGH. 





LONDON. GLASGOW. LEEDS. 
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THE CLAMOND GAS RADIATOR 


The Perfection of Gas-Fires. 


THE GLAMOND GAS RADIATOR 


. Gives the HIGHEST HEATING EFFICIENCY. 
» Ensures PERFECT COMBUSTION. 
. Does not vitiate the Atmosphere. 





im CG bdo _ 


It is easy to manipulate, and has no parts to get out of order. 





ORDER THE CLAMONS GAS RADIATOR. 


Because 
It is Cheaper than a Coal 


Because 


It keeps a Pure Atmosphere Fire. 
in your Room. Because 
It makes a Bright, Cheerful 
Fi a 
Because -_ 
Because 
























It keeps your Rooms free It saves Labour, Money, and 








P gods bea a 
from Dirt, Dust, and Smoke. = 47 ie ee cu ae Health. 
OGL 2 We. ag 


a 
I / 
\) Ae 

LAN 


2535. 


THE CLAMOND GAS RADIATOR 


THE PERFECTION OF GAS HEATING. 


THE CLAMOND GAS RADIATOR 


Is supplied in various Sizes and Styles. 


THE CLAMOND GAS RADIATOR 


Is suitable for the COTTAGE or the PALACE. 


PUN FOUN FOU FOU FU PO FPO“ FPO 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


THE KERN BURNER COMPANY, LIMITED, sovtiwinscreier, LONDON, S.E. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 
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Piaget F.C. SUGDEN & CO. EAST PARADE LEEDS, 


GAS ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS.—CARBONIZING SPECIALISTS. 


RETORT SETTINGS & IRONWORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Inclined & Horizontal Regenerator, Generator, & Direct Fired. 


RETORT-HOUSES BUILT AND EQUIPPED COMPLETE. 


RETORTS RESET. 


SUGDEN’S SHALLOW REGENERATORS 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


Results Guaranteed. Numerous Testimonials. 


LARGE AND COMPETENT .STAFF OF RETORT SETTERS EMPLOYED. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


§, CUTLER & SONS, MILLWALL, LONDON. 
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—— STEEL RETORT-HOUSE RECENTLY ERECTED BY MESSRS. CUTLER. —— 
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Horizontal -_ a Revolutionized 


THE 
PATENT 


* RAPID” 


POWER 
CHARGING 
APPARATUS 


FOR GAS-WORKS, 
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Can be seen at work by 
appointment. 


Biggs, Wallabo. 


13, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY, 


LONDON, E.c. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, woivetiianerow 


Telegrams! London Address: Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.C. National aii 
‘‘E vans, WoLVERHAMPTOR," No. 7089, 
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Please apply for Catalogue No. 8. 
IN STOCK AND PROGRESS, 





Fig. 708, 6 apenas RAM » fig. £98. “CORNISH” STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 685. “RELIABLE” STEAM-PUMP FOB Fig. 712. ‘ DOUBLE-RAM’ 
__ STEAM-PUMP, BOILER FEEDING, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP, 


AOR BERLEY STOURBRIDGE. 
Manufacture & Supply best quality of 
“Gas Retorts (2 nin) 
Special Bricks & Blocks for GENERATOR & REGENERATOR FURNACES. 

Pm BRICKS, LUMPS,& TILES, BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BRICKS FOR PAVING, 85 &¢; 

EVERY REQUISITE FOR GAS-WORKS. Retort Setters sent to an ihe (part of the Kingdom. 


London Agents: COntractors for the erection of RetortBenches complete . 


BALE & HARDY, pecs douse, for Gueen VctoRLA STREET, 8 
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WILSON CARTER & PEARSON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL FACTORS, 


Supply to any Railway Station, or for Export, all kinds of 
Fuel for Gas and Other Purposes. 
ADDRESS CHIEF OFFICES: 
Temple Buildings, 50, New Street, Birmingham. 


THE THAMES BANK IRON CO. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, &.E., 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS 
AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS 


SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 
FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S “ PATENT” GAS-MAIN SYPHONS. 


AGENTS FOR 


ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS 


IMPORTANT TO GAS 
COMPANIES & CORPORATIONS. 


The Latest Novelty 


THE “ BONBEC ” 
CHIMNEYLESS BURNER 


ONE SIZE ONLY. 

Will take all ordinary Rods, 
Mantles, and Globes. Being fitted 
with the Perfect Regulator, it 
automatically adapts itself to all 
Pressures and Qualities of Gas, and 
acts also as a Bye-Pass. 


ECONOMICAL. BRILLIANT. 


TRADE PRICE &/G EACH. 
REGISTERED No. 374,019. 


WHOLESALE FITTINGS CO., 
80, Commercial Rd., London, E. 


Importers of Incandescent Gas 
Accessories and Glass Ware. 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, 


INCORPORATED IN 


THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Orrices & DEp6Ts: 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 


WHARVES NOS. 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N, 
GOODS YARD, KING’S GROSS, N. 


































Have been made 
in large quantities 


LIVERPOOL: 
for the last twelve 
: J 
16, Lightbody Street years; and during the 
LEEDS: whole of that time, have 














been in regular use at most 
of the largest Gas- Works in the 
They possess the ex- 


Queen Street. 


Kingdom. 
cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. 
RETORTS GAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas- Works. 





| 
| 
j 


ARROL-FOULIS 
Patent Automatic Machinery 


FOR 


DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the 
Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & C0., Limited, 


GLASGOW. 


(See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 5, p. 1204.] 














Buy your INCANDESCENT BURNERS 
AND FITTINGS straight from the 
Manufacturers. Nomatter what your 
requirements, write us, and we will 
forward, per return, our new Illus- 
trated Price List containing quota- 
tions which must interest you, 
Below we give a few prices, for 
purposes of comparison with 
those of other houses. Incandescent 
Burners, Welsbach Pattern, from 
46 per doz. Special Offer: Five 
gross lots, packing free, £12—i.e. 
4/-doz. Unbreakable Mica Chimneys 
from 2/6 doz. Best Magnesia Forks, 
latest improvements, 10/- per 1000. 
Special Offer, case containing 5000, 
40/-, packing free. Combination 
Globes, 6/6 per doz. Best Fireproof 
Chimneys, specially annealed like 
Jena, 1/2 per doz. Special Offer, 
case of 50 doz. £2/10, packing free, 
Mantleless Burners, 9/- per doz. 


ALL OTHER Goops IN STOCK, 





Special Prices for Quantities. 


New Illustrated Price List Free on Application. 


The New Export Incandescent Ltg, Co,, Ltd, ** onbox; Ec. 


LONDON, E.C. 








THE LUX-GALOR” =: 
MARK. 
RITCHIE’S PATENT. 
anne Ie comer 
Hit) UU: LO 
| a This Stove 


is let on Hire 
by the lead- 
ing Gas Com- 


panies. 





D3 LUX-CALOR. 
Full Particulars and Prices from 


RITCHIE & CO., 


Contractors for Automatic Supplies to the Gaslight and Coke 
Company and the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 


46, HATFIELD STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
LONDON. 





TELEPHONE 1533 HOP. 
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Season 1901-1902. 





NEW PATENT 


GAS SUSPENSION 


WITH 


PARALLEL MOTION 
AND BALANCE. 


(SOWAN’S PATENT.) 




















These Patent Gas Suspensions can be 
readily adjusted to any desired position, and 
can be turned to the right or left, the arm 
having a radius of 17 inches. 


They possess all the advantages of the 
well-known water-slide principle, without 
the aid of a water-seal. Vibration is reduced 
to a minimum. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cowan’s Patent Incandescent 
“ARC” Lamps and Hinged Globe 
Entrance Lamps with Enamelled 
Cases, and “ARC” Lamps with 
Copper Cases. Also Cowan’s wo 


; i aes: 
Patent High-Power Gas Lamps. gl!) || _ 
teeny 








New Illustrated Catalogue 
on application. 





GUEST & CHRIMES Foundry & General Brass Works, 
s ROTHERHAM. 





BOWENS' Ltd. Successors, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 
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GIRDERS, ROOFS, & ALL KINDS OF 
STRUCTURAL IRONWORK. 


London Office: 60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Addresses: ‘‘GAS, LEEDS.’’ ‘‘ ECLAIRAGE, LONDON.” 
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Telegraphic Address: 
“SCRUBBER, 
MANCHESTER.’? 
National Telephone : 
Nos. 54 and 2296, 





OLDHAM ROAD, 








Purifier-Shed, with Ground and Overhead Lime and oxide Floors, and containing Two Pu 


GAS PLANT 
WORKS, 
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rifiers 72 ft. long by 36 ft. wide, and One 





Purifier 36 ft. square, on Green’s System, without water lutes, erected by us for the Hartlepool Gas and Water Company to design 
and under the Superintendence, of THOS. BOWER, Esq., M.Inst.C.E. 


London Office: 165, Gresham House, Old Broad St., E.C. 
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HANNA, DONALD, & WILSON, > _— 


(Established 1851), 
GAS ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 


| | 
HURT mt ia i wi HH ; Hi 
ABERCORN FOUNDRY D 8 THIELE BaRAEE LY. Sa ‘ ». 2: FaVrwie 
AND ABBEY WORKS, {IT TTELEE 
PAISLEY, N.B., a | 
MAEERS OF 


fASTOIUETS & bas Pat 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








‘l ! . 
hai} 


Telegraphic Address: * Donald, Paisley.” 


BARRY, HENRY, & CO. 


— neItrTeo.-- 





Specialities : 














Specialities : 
TRANSMISSION TRANSMISS.0N 
OF OF 

POWER. MATERIALS. 
Rope and Belt Pulleys, Conveyors, 
Spur and Bevel Wheels, Elevators, 
Shafting and Couplings, Grinding Machinery, 
Pedestals, and Fixings. Motors. 

WORKS: AND 

ABERDEEN, 64, MARK LANE, 

SCOTLAND. LONDON, E.C. 








DIOOOOOOUOCI 
JONAS DRAKE & SOW, 


OVENDEN, HALIFAX. 


HAVE ERECTED SOO OF THEIR PATENT 


TUBE REGENERATOR 


FURNACES DURING THE LAST <k YEARS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Telephone No. 43. LONDON OFFICE: Telegraphic Address: 


HALIFAX EXCHANGE. | 94, VICTORIA ST., 8.W. | «oRAKESON HALIFAX.” 


Oooooooooo 


Lovo; Printed by WALTER Kine (at the Office of King, Sell, and Olding, Ltd., 12, Gough Square), and published by him at 11, Rolt Court, Fleet street, 
in the City of London.—Tuesday, Nov. 96, 1901, 
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